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CHAPTER I. 

laSTORT OF ANCIENT LTTERATUEE IN EUROPE, FROM 1650 TO ItOO. 

Section I. 

Oatch Sdiolan — Jesait and Jansenist Philologers — Delphln Editions — 
French Scholars — Engliiih Scholan — Bentley. 

1. The death of Salmasins about the beginning of this 
period left a chasm in critical Hterature which j^meB 
^0 one was eqnal to fill. But the nearest to Frederic 
this giant of philology was James Frederic ™°®^"^ 
Gronovius, a native of Hamburg, but drawn, like several 
more of his coimtrymen, to the universities of Holland, 
the peculiarly learned state of Europe through the seven- 
teentli century. The principal labours of GronoviuB 
were those of correcting the text of Latin writers ; in 
Greek we find very little due to him.' His notes form 
an usefid and considerable part of those which are col- 
lected in what are generally styled the Variorum edi- 
tions, published, chiefly after 1660, by the Dutch book- 

* Baillet. Critiques Grammairiens, n. 5i8. Blount. Biogr. Univ. 
VOL. IV. B 



2 GRONOVIUS — GRiE VIUS — VOSSIUS. Paet IV. 

sellers. These contain selections from the older critics, 
some of them, especially those first edited, indifferentlj 
made and often mutilated ; others with more attention 
to preserve entire the original notes. These, however, 
are for the most part only critical, as if explanatory ob- 
servations were below the notice of an editor ; though, 
^ Le Clerc says, those of Manutius on Cicero's episties 
cost him much more time than modem editors have 
given to their conjectures.^ In general, the Variorum 
editions were not greatly prized, with the exception of 
those by the two Gronovii and GrsBvius.'' 

2. The place of the elder Gronovius, in the latter part 
James of this present period, was filled by his son. 
Gronoviufl. jamcs Gronovius, by indefatigable labour, and 
by a greater number of editions which bear his name, 
may be reckoned, if not a greater philologer, one not 
less celebrated than his father. He was at least a better 
Greek critic, and in this language, though far below 
those who were about to arise, and who did in feet 
eclipse him long before his death, Bentley and Burman, 

^ he kept a high place for several years.** Grae- 
vius, another German, whom the Dutch uni- 
versities had attracted and retained, contributed to the 
Variorum editions, chiefly those of Latin authors, an 
erudition not less copious than that of any contemporary 
scholar. 

3. The philological character of Gerard Vossius him- 
laaiic self, if we might believe some partial testimo- 
VosBius. nies, fell short of that of his son Isaac ; whose 
observations on Fomponius Mela, and an edition of 
Catullus, did him extraordinary credit, and have placed 
him among the first philologors of this age. He was of 
a more lively genius, and perhaps hardly less erudition, 
than his father, but with a paradoxical judgment, and 
has certainly rendered much less service to letters.* An- 
other son of a great father, Nicolas Heinsius, has by none 
been placed on a level with him ; but his editions of 
Prudentius and Claudian are better than any that had 
preceded them. 

4. Germany fell lower and lower in classical literature. 

^ FBrrbasiana, i. 233. moiriens, n. 604. 

« A list of the Variorum editions will d Baillet, n. 548. Nioeron, ii. JH 
be found in Baillet; Critiques Gram- * Niceron, voL xliL 



CnAP. I. PORT ROYAL WRITERS. 3 

A writer as late as 1714 complains, that only modem 
books of Latin were taught in the schools, DecUneof 
and that the students in the universities de- Gennan 
spised all grammatical learning. The study ^®*™*°b- 
" not of our own language, which we entirely neglect, 
but of French," he reckons among the causes of this 
decay in ancient learning; the French translations of 
the classics led many to imagine that the original could 
be dispensed with.' Ezekiel Spanheim, envoy g^. 
from the court of Brandenburg to that of Louis **°^* 
XIV., was a distinguished exception; his edition of 
Julian, and his notes on several other writers, attest an 
extensive learning, which has still preserved his name 
in honour. As the century drew nigh to its close, Ger- 
many T)egan to revive ; a few men of real philological 
learning, especially Fabricius, appeared as heralds of 
those greater names which adorn her literary annals in 
the next age. 

6. The Jesuits had long been conspicuously the classi* 
cal scholars of France; in their colleges the jesuitcoi- 
purest and most elegant Latinity was supposed leges in 
to be found ; they had early cultivated these ^"^' 
graces of literature, while all polite writing was confined 
to the Latin language, and they still preserved them in 
its comparative disuse. ** The Jesuits," Huet says, 
•* write and speak Latin well, but their style is almost 
always too rhetorical. This is owing to their keeping 
r^encies [an lusual phrase for academical exercises] from 
their early youth, which causes them to speak incessantly 
in public, and become accustomed to a sustained and 
polished style, above the tone of common subjects." « 
Jouvancy, whose Latin orations were published in 1700, 
has had no equal, if we may trust a panegyrist, since 
Maffei and Muretus.'* 

6. The Jansenists appeared ready at one time to vvrest 
this palm from their inveterate foes. Lancelot port Royal 
threw some additional lustre round Port Eoyal ^^tere. 
by the Latin and Greek grammars, which are ** ^ ' 
more frequently called by the name of that famous clois- 
ter than by his own. Both were received with great 
approbation in the French schools, except, I suppose, 

' Burckhardt, De Lingiue Ijatinss ^ HnetlaDa, p. Tl. 
hodie negtoctiB C^tisis Oratio, p. 34. h Biogr. Univ. 

B 2 



4 LATIN GRAMMARS — DELPHIN EDITIONS. Part IV 

where the Jesuits prodominated, and their reputation 
lasted for many years. They were never so popular, 
though well known, in this country. *' The public," 
says Baillet of the Greek grammar, which is rather the 
more eminent of the two, ** bears witness that nothing of 
its kind has been more fjiished. The order is clear and 
concise. We find in it many remarks, both judicious 
and important for the full knowledge of the language. 
Though Lancelot has chiefly followed Caninius, Syl- 
burgius, Sanctius, and Yossius, his arrangement is new, 
and he has selected what is most valuable in their works." ' 
In fact, he professes to advance nothing of his own, being 
more indebted, he says, to Caninius than to any one 
else. The method of Clenardus he disapproves, and 
thinks that of Ramus intricate. He adopts the division 
into three declensions. But his notions of the proper 
meaning of the tenses are strangely confused and erro- 
neous : several other mistakes of an obvious nature, as 
we should now say, will occur in his syntax ; and upon 
the whole the Port Royal grammar does not give us a 
high idea of the critical knowledge of the seventeenth 
century, as to the more difficult language of antiquity. 

7. The Latin, on the other hand, had been so minutely 
Lati,, and laboriously studied, that little more than 
f^^mmars. gleanings after a great harvest could be ob- 

erzonius. ^jj^^^ ijij^q Aristarchus of Vossius, and his 
other grammatical works, though partly not published 
till this period, have been mentioned in the last volume. 
Perizonius, a professor at Franeker, and in many respects 
one* of the most learned of this age, published a good 
edition of the Minerva of Sanctius in 1687. This cele- 
brated grammar had become very scarce, as well as that 
of Scioppius, which contained nothing but remarks upon 
Sanctius. Perizonius combined the two with notes more 
ample than those of Scioppius, and more bold in differ- 
ing from the Spanish grammarian. 

8. If other editions of the classical authors have been 
Deiphin preferred by critics, none, at least of this period, 
editions. £ave been more celebrated than those which 

Louis XIV., at the suggestion of the Duke de Montau- 
sier, caused to be prepared for the use of the Dauphin, 

k Baillet n.714. 
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Tho object in view was to elucidate the Latin writers, 
both by a continual gloss in the margin, and by such • 
notes as should bring a copious mass of ancient learning 
to bear on the explanation, not of the more difficult 
passages alone, but of all those in which an ordinary 
reader might require some aid. The former of these 
is less useful and less satisfactorily executed than the 
latter ; as for the notes, it must be owned that, with 
much that is superfluous even to tolerable scholars, they 
bring together a great deal of very serviceable illustra- 
tion. The choice of authors as well as of editors was 
referred to Huet, who fixed the number of the foiiner at 
forty. The idea of an index, on a more extensive plan 
than in any earlier editions, was also due to Huet, who 
had designed to fuse those of each work into one more 
general, as a standing historical analysis of the Latin 
language.'' These editions are of very unequal merit, 
as might be expected from the number of persons em- 
ployed ; a list of whom will be found in Baillet." 

9. Tanaquil Faber, thus better known than by hiR 
real name, Tanneguy le Fevre, a man learned, ^e Fevi» 
animated, not fearing the reproach of paradox, and the 
acquired a considerable name among French ^"' 
critics by several editions, as well as by other writings 
in philology. But none of his literary productions were 
so celebrated as his daughter, Anne le Fevre, afterwards 
Madame Dacier. The knowledge of Greek, though once 
not very uncommon in a woman, had become prodigious 
in the days of Louis XIV. ; and when this distinguished 
lady taught Homer and Sappho to speak French prose, 
she appeared a phoenix in the eyes of her countrymen. 
She was undoubtedly a person of very rare talents and 
estimable character ; her translations are numerous and 
reputed to be correct, though Niceron has observed that 
she did not raise Homer in the eyes of those who were 
not prejudiced in his favour." Her husband was a scholar 
of kindred mind and the same pursuits. Their union 
was facetiously called the wedding of Latin and Greek. 
But each of this learned couple was skilled in both Ian- 

k HnetiMM, p. 92. notes, ought to have been mentioned, u 

" Crttiques Grammairtens, n. 6flS. the chef-d'emnm Ot one whom BenUey 

* [It has been remarked that her calls " t'oeminanmi docti8smia."—lMT " 
edition of Callunariins, with critical 
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guages. Dacier was a great translator ; his Horace is 
perhaps the best known of his versions ; but the Poetics 
of Aristotle have done him most honour. The Daciers 
had to fight the battle of antiquity against a generation 
both ignorant and vain-glorious, yet keen-sighted in the 
detection of blemishes, and disposed to avenge the 
wrongs of their fathers, who had been trampled upon 
by pedants, with the help of a new pedantry, that of the 
court and the mode. With great learning they had a 
competent share of good sense, but not perhaps a suffi- 
ciently discerning taste, or liveliness enough of style, 
to maintain a cause that had so many prejudices of the 
world now enlisted against it.** 

10. Henry Valois might have been mentioned before 
Henry va- fo^^ bis edition of Ammianus Marcellinus, in 
c**" lai ts ^^^^* which established his philological repu- 
of decay of tatiou. Many other works in the same line of 
learning. criticism foUowed. He is among the great 
ornaments of learning in this period. Nor was France 
destitute of others that did her honour. Cotelier, it is 
said, deserved by his knowledge of Greek to be placed 
on a level with the great scholars of former times. Yet 
there seems to have been some decline, at least towards 
the close of the century, in that prodigious erudition 
which had distinguished the preceding period. *'For 
we know no one," says Le Clerc, about 1699, **who 
equals in learning, in diligence, and in the quantity of 
his works, the Scaligers, the Lipsii, the Casaubons, the 
Salmasii, the Meursii, the Vossii, the Seldens, the Gro- 
novii, and many more of foimer times." ^ Though 
perhaps in this reflection there was something of the 
customary bias against the present generation, we must 
own that the writings of scholars were less massive, and 
consequently gave less apparent evidence of industry, 
than formerly. But in classical philology, at least, a 
better day was about to arise, and the first omen of it 
came from a country not yet much known in that litera 
ture. 

° Baillet Niceron, voL ilL Biblio- A Leyden. II restoit presqne tout aeul 

th^que UniverRelle, x. 295, zzii. 176, du nombre des savans d'Hollande. II 

zziv. 241 , 261. Biogr. Univ. n'est pins dans oe pais - lA dos gens 

P Parrbasiana, vol. i. p. 225. Jeviens fails onmme Jos. Scaliger, Baudiiu, 

d'apprendre, says Charles Patiu in one Helosius, Salmaalui, et Grotius. (P. SSa.) 
of bia letters, que M, Grunoyius est mon 
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11. It has been obser/ed in a former passage, that 
while England was very far from wanting men English 
of extensive erudition, she had not been at all learning, 
eminent in ancient or classical literature. The ^^^ 
proof which the absence of critical writings, or even of 
any respectable editions, furnishes, appears weighty ; nor 
can it be repelled by sufficient testimony. In the middle 
of the century James Duport, Greek professor at Cam- 
bridge, deserves honour by standing almost alone. ** He 
appears," says a late biographer, *' to have been the main 
instrument by which literature was upheld in this uni- 
versity during the civil disturbances of the seventeenth 
century ; and though little known at present, ho enjoyed 
an almost transcendent reputation for a great length of 
time among his contemporaries as well as in the genera- 
tion which immediately succeeded." ** Duport, however, 
has little claim to this reputation, except by translations 
of the writings of Solomon, the book of Job, and the 
Psalms, into Greek hexameters ; concerning which his 
biographer gently intimates that '* his notions of versifi- 
cation were not formed in a severe or critical school ; " 
and by what has certainly been more esteemed, his 
Homeri Gnomologia, which Le Clero and Bishop Monk 
agree to praise, as very useful to the student of Homer. 
Duport gave also some lectures on Theophrastus about 
1666, which were afterwards published in Needham's 
edition of that author. ** In these," says Le Clerc, ** he 
explains words with much exactness, and so as to 
show that he understood the analogy of the language." ** 
" They are, upon the whole, calculated," says the Bishop 
of Gloucester, " to give no unfavourable opinion of the 
state of Greek learning in the university at that memo- 
rable crisis." 

12. It cannot be fairly said that our universities 
declined in general learning under the usurpa- Qreek not 
t'on of Cromwell. They contained, on the ^^^^ ^ 

. . n- ii_ • Studied. 

contrary, more extraordmary men than m any 
earlier period, but not generally well affected to the 
predominant power. Greek however seems not much 
to have flourished, even immediately after the Eestora- 
tion. Barrow, who was chosen Greek professor in 1660, 

4 Ujueam Criticnm, vol. 11. p. 6T2 (by the Bishop of Qloucester and Bristol). 

' Biblioth^que CbolBle, xxv. 18. 
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complains that no one attended his lectures. ** I sit like 
an Attic owl," he says, '* driven out from the society of 
all other birds."' According indeed to the scheme of 
study retained from a more barbarous age, no knowledge 
of the Greek language appears to have been requii*ed 
from the students, as necessary for their degrees. And 
if we may believe a satirical writer of the time of 
Charles II., but one whose satire had great circulation 
and was not taxed with falsehood, the general state of 
education, both in the schools and universities, was as 
narrow, pedantic, and unprofitable as can be conceived.* 

13. We were not, nevertheless, destitute of men dis- 
Oataker's tinguished for critical skill, even from the 
Cinnna and commencement of this period. The first was 

"'^^ "** a very learned divine, Thomas Gataker, one 
whom a foreign writer has placed among the six Pro- 
testants most conspicuous, in his judgment, for depth of 
reading. His Cinnus, sive Adversaria Miscellanea, pub- 
lished in 1651, to which a longer work, entitled Adver- 
saria Posthuma, is subjoined in later editions, may be 
introduced here ; since, among a far greater number of 
Scriptural explanations, both of these miscellanies con- 
tain many relating to profane antiquity. He claims a 
higher place for his edition of Marcus Antoninus the 
next year. This is the earliest edition, if I am not 
mistaken, of any classical writer published in England 
with original annotations. Those of Gataker evince a 
very copious learning, and the edition is still, perhaps, 
reckoned the best that has been given of this author. 

14. Thomas Stanley, ^^cthor of the History of Ancient 
suniey's Philosophy, undertook a more difficult task, 
JEschji^ and gave in 1663 his celebrated edition of Mb- 
chylus. It was, as every one has admitted, by far supe- 

* See a biographical merootr of Ba]> about 1680 oonstoted of logic, ethic9. 

row prefixed to Hughes's editiim of bis natural philosophy, and mathematics; 

works. This contains a sketch of studies the latter branch of knowledge, which 

pursued in the university of Cambridge was destined subsequently to take the 

firom the twelfth to the seventeenth cen- lead, and almost swallow up the rest, bad 

tury, brief indeed, but such as I should then but recently become an ot^ject of 

have been glad to have seen before, much attention." Monk's Life of Bent 

P. 62. No alteration in the statutes, ley, p. 6.-1842.] 

•0 for as they related to study, was * Eachard's Grounds and Occasions of 

made after the time of Henry VIII. or the Contempt of the Clergy. This little 

ICdward VI. tract was published in 1670, and went 

[** Tba studies of the Cambridge ichajU through ^en editions by 16116. 
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nor to any tliat had preceded it ; nor can Stanley's real 
praise be effaced, tbougli it may be diminisbed, by an 
unfortunate charge that baa been brought against him, of 
having appropriated to himself the conjectures, most of 
them unpublished, of Casaubon, Dorat, and Scaliger, to 
the number of at least three hundred emendations of the 
text. It will hardly be reckoned a proof of our nation- 
ality, that a living English scholar was the first to detect 
and announce this plagiarism of a critic, in whom we had 
been accustomed to take pride, from these foreigners." 
After these plumes have been withdrawn, Stanley's -^s- 
chylus will remain a great monimient of critical learning. 

15. Meric Casaubon by his notes on Persius, Anto- 
ninus, and Diogenes Laertius, Pearson by those other Eng- 
on the last author. Gale on lamblichus. Price ^^ pwio- 
on Apuleius, Hudson by his editions of Thucy- ^°^"" 
dides and Josephus, Potter by that of Lycophron, Baxter 
of Anacreon, attested the progress of classical learning 
in a soil so well fitted to give it nourishment. The 
same William Baxter published the first grammar, not 
quite elementary, which had appeared in England, en- 
titled De Analogia, seu Arte Latiuas Linguae Commenta- 
rius. It relates principally to etymology, and to the 
deduction of the different parts of the verb from a stem, 
which he conceives to be the imperative mood. Baxtei 
was a man of some ability, but, in the style of critics, 
offensively contemptuous towards his brethren of the 
oraft. 

16. We must hasten to the greatest of English critics 
in this, or possibly any other age, Bichard Benacy. 
Bentley. His first book was the epistle to Mill, His epistie 
subjoined to the latter's edition of the chronicle 

of John Malala, a Greek writer of the Lower Empire.' 
In a desultory and almost garrulous strain, Bentley 
pours forth an immense store of novel learning and ol 
acute criticism, especially on his fovourite subject, which 

^ Edinburgh Review, xix. 494. Ma- by Chilmead in the reign of Charles L 

seum Crilicum, ii. 498 (both by the The notes, indeed, appear to have been 

bishop of London). ^litten by John Gregory, whom Bishop 

* [I am indebted to Mr. I>yce for Monk calls " a man of prodigious leam* 

reminding me that Mill only super- ing," not long before the Civil War. 

intended tbe publication of Malala ; the See a full acciiunt of this edition of M*- 

prolegomena having been written by lala in life of Bentley, i. 25. — 184?.] 
Body, the notes and Latin translation 
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was destined tx) become bis glory, the scattered relics of 
the ancient dramatists. The style of Bentley, always 
terse and lively, sometimes humorous and dryly sar- 
castic, whether he wrote in Latin or in English, coidd 
not but augment the admiration which his learning 
challenged. Grsevius and Spanheim pronounced him 
the rising star of British literature, and a correspondence 
with the former began in 1692, which continued in 
unbroken friendship till his death. 

17. But the rare qualities of Bentley were more abun- 
iMflBertation dantly displayed, and before the eyes of a more 
onPhaiaria. numcrous tribunal, in his famous dissertation 
on the epistles ascribed to Phalaris. This was provoked, 
in the first instance, by a few lines of eulogy on these 
epistles by Sir William Temple, who pretended to find 
in them indubitable marks of authenticity. Bentley, 
in a dissertation subjoined to Wotton's Eeflections on 
Modem and Ancient Learning, gave toleraLly conclusive 
proofs of the contrary. A young man of high family 
and respectable learning, Charles Boyle, had published 
an edition of the Epistles of Phalaris, with some reflec- 
tion on Bentley for personal incivility ; a charge which 
he seems to have satisfactorily disproved. Bentley anim- 
adverted on this in his dissertation. Boyle the next 
year, with the assistance of some leading men at Oxford, 
Aldrich, King, and Atterbury, published his Examina- 
tion of Bentley's Dissertation on Phalaris ; a book gene- 
rally called, in familiar brevity, Boyle against Bentley.' 
The Cambridge giant of criticism replied in an answer 
which goes by the name of Bentley against Boyle. It 
was the first great literary war that had been waged in 
England ; and like that of Troy, it has still the preroga- 
tive of being remembered, after the Epistles of Phalaris 
are almost as much buried as the walls of Troy itsel£ 
Both combatants were skilful in wielding the sword : 
the arms of Boyle, in Swift's language, were given him 
by all the gods ; but his antagonist stood forward in no 
such figurative strength, master of a learning to which 
nothing parallel had been known in England, and that 
directed by an understanding prompt, discriminating, 

f " The principal share in the under- been placed bejrond all doubt by fht 
taking fell to the lot of Atterbary ; this publication of a letter of hit to Boyle.** 
was sosperted at the time, and has since — Monlc's Life of Bentley, p. €9. 
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not idly sceptical, but still farther removed &om trust 
in authority, sagacious in perceiving corruptions of lan- 
guage, and ingenious, at the least, in removing them, 
with a style rapid, concise, amusing, and superior to 
Boyle in that which he had chiefly to boast, a sarcastic 
wit.' 

18. It may now seem extraordinary to us, even with- 
out looking at the anachronisms or similar errors which 
Bentley has exposed, that any one should be deceived 
by the Epistles of Phalaris. The rhetorical common- 
places, the cold declamation of the sophist, the care to 
please the reader, the absence of that simplicity with 
which a man who has never known restraint in dis- 
guising his thoughts or choosing his words is sure to 
express himself, strike us in the pretended letters of 
thiis buskined tyrant, the Icon Basilice of the ancient 
world. But this was doubtless thought evidence of their 
authenticity by many who might say, as others have 
done, in a happy vein of metaphor, that they seemed 
** not written with a pen but with a sceptre." The 
argument from the use of the common dialect by a 
Sicilian tyrant, contemporary with Pythagoras, is of 
itself conclusive, and would leave no doubt in the pre- 
sent day. 

19. ** It may be remarked," says the Bishop of Glou- 
cester, '* that a scholar at that time possessed 
neither the aids nor the encouragements which Sges of^* 
are now presented to smooth the paths of lite- JS?^*" *° 
rature. The grammars of the Latin and Greek **** 
languages were imperfectly and erroneously taught ; and 
the critical scholar must have felt severely the absence 
of sufficient indexes, particularly of the voluminoiw 
scholiasts, grammarians, and later writers of Greece, in 

' ** In point of classical learning the profotmd llteratnTe v as at that period 
Joint stock of tiie confederacy bore no confined to iew, while wit and raillery 
proportion to that of Bentley; their fonnd numerous and eager readers, it 
acquaintance with several of the books may be doubtftil whether Busby him- 
npon which they comment appears only self, by whom eveiy one of the con- 
to have begun upon that occasion, and federated band had been educated, poA- 
lometimes they are indebted for their sessed knowledge which would have 
knowledge of them to their adversary ; qualified him to enter the lists in such 
compared with his boundless erudition a controversy." — Monk's Bentley, p. 69. 
their learning was that of school-boys, Warburton has justly said that fientley 
and not always sufilcient to preserve by his wit foiled the Oxforl men at 
tbem from distressing mistakes. But their own weapons. 
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the examination of which no inconsiderable portion of 
a life might be consumed. Bentley, relying upon his 
own exertions and the resources of his own mind, 
pursued an original path of criticism, in which the 
intuitive quickness and subtilty of his genius qualified 
him to excel. In the faculty of memory, so important 
for such pursuits, he has himself candidly declared that 
he was not particularly gifted. Consequently he prac- 
tised throughout life the precaution of noting in the 
margin of his books the suggestions and conjectures 
which rushed into his mind during th^ir perusal. To 
this habit of laying up materials in store, we may partly 
attribute the surprising rapidity with which some of his 
most important works were completed. He was also at 
the trouble of constructing for his own use indexes of 
authors quoted by the principal scholiasts, by Eusta- 
thius and other ancient commentators, of a nature 
similar to those afterwards published by Fabiicius in 
his Bibliotheca Grseca ; which latter were the produce 
of the joint labour of various hands." ' 



Sect. II. — On Antiquities. 

QraeTios and Qrooovlus — Fabretti — Numismatic Writers — Chronology 

20. The two most industrious scholars of their time^ 
GrsBvius and Gronovius, collected into one 
GraWus ^ body such of the numerous treatises on Roman 
gj^o^^ and Greek antiquities as they thought most 
worthy of preservation in an uniform and ac- 
cessible work. These form the Thesaurus Antiquitatum 
Romanarum, by Graevius, in twelve volumes, the The- 
saurus Antiquitatum Graecarum, by Gronovius, in thir- 
teen volumes; the former published in 1694, thn first 
volumes of the latter in 1697. They comprehend many 
of the labours of the older antiquaries already comme- 
morated from the middle of the sixteenth to that of the 
seventeenth century, and some also of a later date. 
Among these, in the collection of Grsevius, are a ti*eatikO 

* Monk's Ufe of Bentley, p. IX 
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of Albert Rubens, son of the great painter, on the dress 
of the Romans, particularly ihe laticlave, ^Antwerp, 
1666,) the enlarged edition of Octavius Feiramis on the 
8ame subject, several treatises by Spanheim and Ursatus, 
and the Roma Antica of Nardini, published in 1666. 
Gronovius gave a place in his twelfth volume (1702) to 
the very recent work of a young Englishman, Potter's 
Antiquities, which the author, at the request of the 
veteran antiquaiy, had so much enlarged, that the Latin 
translation in Gronovius is nearly double in length the 
first edition of the English.** The warm eulogies of 
Gronovius attest the merit of this celebrated work. 
Potter was but twenty-three years of age; he had of 
course availed himself of the writings of Meursius, but 
he has also contributed to supersede them. It has been 
said that he is less exact in attending to the difference 
of times and places than our finer criticism requires.'' 

21. Bellori in a long list of antiquarian writings, 
Falconieri in several more, especially his In- ^ 
ficriptiones Athleticas, maintained the honour 
of Italy in this province, so justly claimed as her own.** 
But no one has been accounted equal to Raphael Fa- 
bretti, by judges so competent as Maffei, Gravina, Fa- 
broni, and Visconti.* His diligence in collecting in- 
scriptions was only surpassed by his sagacity in explain- 
ing them ; and his authority has been preferred to that 
of any other antiquary.' His time was spent in delving 
among ruins and vaults, to explore the subterranean 
treasures of Latium; no heat, nor cold, nor rain, nor 
badness of road, could deter him from these solitary 
peregrinations. Yet the glory of Fabretti must be partly 
shared with his horse. This wise and faithful animal, 
named Marco Polo, had acquired, it is said, the habit of 
standing still, and as it were pointing, when he came 
near an antiquity; his master candidly owning that 
several things which would have escaped him had been 
detected by the antiquarian quadruped.* Fabretti's 
principal works are three dissertations on the Roman 

b The first edition of Potter's Antiqni- two very favourable biographers, Fa* 

ties was published in 1697 and 1698. broni, in Vitae Italomm, vuL vi., and 

^ Biogr. Univ. Visconti, in the Biographie Uuiverselle. 
d Salfi, voL xL p. 364. t Fabruni, p. 187. Biogr. Univ. 

* Fabretti's life has been written by 6 Fabruni. p. 192. 
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aqueducts, and one on the Trajan oolumn. Little, 
says Fabroni, was known before about the Boman 
gadleys or their naval affairs in general.** Fabrctti was 
^e first who reduced lapidary remains into classes, and 
arranged them so as to illustrate each other ; a method, 
says one of his most distinguished successors, which has 
laid the foundations of the science.' A profusion of 
collateral learning is mingled with the main stream of 
all his investigations. 

22. No one had ever come to the study of medals vdth 

such stores of erudition as Ezekiel Spanheim. 
niSSca. The earlier writers on the subject, Vico, Erizzo, 
^vamonL ^ngeloni, were not comparable to him, and 

had rather dwelt on the genuineness or rarity 
of coins than on their usefulness in illustrating history. 
8panheim*s Dissertations on the Use of Medals, the 
second improved edition of which appeared in 1671, 
first connected them with the most profound and critical 
research into antiquity.*' Vaillant, travelling into the 
Levant, brought home great treasures of Greek coinage, 
especially those of the Seleucidae, at once enriching the 
cabinets of the curious and establishing historical tmth. 
Medallic evidence, in fact, may be reckoned among 
those checks upon the negligence of historians, that, 
having been retrieved by industrious antiquaiies, have 
created a cautious and discerning spirit which, has been 
exercised in later times upon facts, and which, begin- 
ning in scepticism, passes onward to a more rational, and 
therefore more secure, conviction of what can fairly be 
proved. Jobert, in 1692, consolidated the researches of 
Spanheim, Vaillant, and other numismatic writers, in 
his book entitled La Science des M^dailles, a better 
system of the science than had been published." 

23. It would of course not be difficult to fill these 
Chronology, pages with brief notices of other books that fall 
Usher. within the extensive range of classiccd anti- 
quity. But we have no space for more than a mere 
enumeration, which would give little satisfjEustion. Chron- 
ology has received some attention in former volumes. 
Our learned archbisnop Usher might there have been 
^lamed, since the first part of his Annals of the Old Tes- 

h p. 201. > BibL Cbolsie, toL xziL 

i Bio«r. Univ. '" Blofpr. Univ 
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tament, which goes down to the year of the world 3828, 
was published in 1650. The second part followed in 
1654. This has been the chronology generally adopted 
by English historians, as well as by Bossuet, Calmet, 
and Kollin, so that for many yeai'S it might be called 
the orthodox scheme of Europe. No former annals of 
the world had been so exact in marking dates and col- 
lating sacred history with profane. It was therefore 
exceedingly convenient for those who, possessing no 
sufficient leisure or learning for these inquiries, might 
very reasonably confide in such authority. 

24. Usher, like Scaliger and Petavius, had strictly 
conformed to the Hebrew chronology in all 
Scriptural dates. But it is well known that 
the Septuagint version, and also the Samaritan Penta- 
teuch, differ greatly from the Hebrew and from each 
otber, so that the age of the world has nearly 2000 years 
more antiquity in the Greek than in the original text 
Jerome had followed the latter in the Vulgate ; and in 
the seventeenth century it was usual to maintain the 
incorrupt purity of the Hebrew manuscripts, so that 
when Pezron, in his Antiquite des Temps devoil^e, 
1687, attempted to establish the Septuagint chronology, 
it excited a clamour in some of his church, as derogatory 
to the Yulgate translation. Martianay defended the 
received chronology, and the system of Pezron gained 
little favour in that age." It has since become more 

Eopular, chiefly, perhaps, on account of the greater 
ktitude it gives to speculations on the origin of king- 
doms and other events of the early world, which are 
certainly somewhat cramped in the common reckoning. 
But the Septuagint chronology is not free from its 
own difficulties, and the internal evidence seems rather 
against its having been the original. Where two 
must be wrong, it is possible that all three may be so ; 
and the most judicious inquirers into ancient history 
have of late been coming to the opinion, that, with 
certain exceptions, there are no means of establishing 
an entire accuracy in dates before the Olympiads. 
WTule much of the more ancient history itself, even in 
leading and important events, is so precarious as must 

> Bloffr. UniT. : arts. Pezron and Martianay. Biblioth^ue Univ., xxiv. I0a> 
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be acknowledged, there can be little confidence in 
chronological schemes. The^ seem, however, to be 
very seducing, so that those who enter upon the subject 
as sceptics become believers in their own theory. 

25. Among those who addressed their attention to 
jj^^j^j^^^ particular portions of chronology, Sir John 
Marsham ought to be mentioned. In his Canon 
Chronicus ^gyptiacus he attempted, as the learned were 
still more prone than they are now, to reconcile con- 
flicting authorities without rejecting any. He is said to 
have first started the ingenious idea that the Egyptian 
dynasties, stretching to such immense antiquity, were 
not successive but collateral.** Marsham fell, like many 
others after him, into the unfortunate mistake of ccjn- 
founding Sesostris with Sesac. But in times when dis- 
coveries that Marsham could not have anticipated were 
yet at a distance, he is extolled by most of tho?ft who 
had laboured, by help of the Greek and Hebrew writei« 
alone, to fix ancient history on a stable foundation, UE 
Qke restorer of the Egyptian annals. 
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CHAPTEE IL 

miHytLY OF THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE FROM 1650 TO IToO. 

Sect. I, 

P»pal Power limited by the Gallican Church — Dupin — Flenry — Protestant Contro 
^ny—Bofisaet — His Assaults on Protestantism — Jansenism — I'rogress o^ 
AiminianiBm in England — Trinitarian Controversy — Defences of Christianity — 
Pascal's Thouj^ts — Toleration — Boyle — Locke — French Sermons — And 
English- Other Theological Works. 

1. It has beeu observed in the last volume, that while 
little or no decline could be perceived in the DecUne of 
general church of Eome at the conclusion of pp^^i »«- 
that period which we then had before us, yet 
the papal authority itself had lost a part of that foimid- 
able character which, through the Jesuits, and especi- 
ally Bellannin, it had some years before assumed. This 
was now still more decidedly manifest: the temporal 
power over kings was not, certainly, renounced, for 
Kome never retracts anything; nor was it perhaps 
without Italian Jesuits to write m its behalf; but the 
common consent of nations rejected it so strenuously, 
that on no occasion has it been brought forward by any 
accredited or eminent advocate. There was also a 
growing disposition to control the court of Eome; the 
t'^ty of Westphalia was concluded in utter disregard 
0^ her protest. But such matters of history do not 
helong to us, when they do not bear a close relation to 
the warfare of the pen. Some events there were which 
We had a remarkable influence on the theological lite- 
i^ture of France, and indirectly of the rest of Europe. 

2. Louis XIV., more arrogant, in his earlier life, than 
higoted, became involved in a contest with 
Innocent XI., by a piece of his usual despotism loSs xiv 
and contempt of his subjects* rights. He ex- ^,JJJJ|."xi 
tended in 1673 the ancient prerogative, called 

VOL. IV. o 
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the regale, by which the king enjoyed the rb venues ol 
vacant bishoprics, to all the kingdom, though many sees 
had been legally exempt from it. Two bishops ap- 
pealed to the pope, who interfered in their favour more 
peremptorily than the times would permit. Innocent, 
it is but just to say, was maintaining the fair rights of 
the church, rather than any claim of his own. But the 
dispute took at length a different form. ' France was 
rich in prelates of eminent worth, and among such, as 
is evident, the Cisalpine theories had never lain wholly 
dormant since the councils of Constance and Basle. 
Louis convened the famous assembly of the Gallican 
clergy in 1 682. Bossuet, who is said to have felt some 
apprehensions lest the spirit of resistance should become 
one of rebellion, was appointed to open this assembly ; 
and his sermon on that occasion is among his most 
splendid works. His posture was indeed magnificent : 
he stands forward not to much the minister of religion 
as her arbitrator ; we see him poise in his hands earth 
and heaven, and draw that boundary line which neither 
was to transgress ; he speaks the language of reverential 
love towards the mother-church, that of St. Peter, and 
the fairest of her daughters to which he belongs, conci- 
liating their transient feud; yet in this majestic tone 
which he assumes, no arrogance betrays itself, no 
thought of himself as one endowed with transcendent 
influence; he speaks for his church, and yet we feel 
that he raises himself above those for whom he speaks.^ 

3. Bossuet was finally entrusted with drawing up the 
Four arti- four articles, which the assembly, rather at the 
ciesofi682. instigation perhaps of Colbeit than of its own 
accord, promulgated as the Gallican creed on the limita- 
tions of papal authority. These declare: 1. That kings 
are subject to no ecclesiastical power in temporals, nor 
can be deposed directiy or indirectly by the chiefs of 
the church : 2. That the decrees of the council of Con- 
stance as to the papal authority are in full force and 
ought to be observed : 3. That this authority can only 
be exerted in conformity with the canons received in 
the Gallican church : 4. That though the pope has the 
principal share in determining controversies of faith, 

P Ihu senaon will be found in CEayres de Bonnet toL Iz. 
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uid his decrees extend to all churches, they are not ab- 
solntelj final, unless the consent of the catholic church 
be snperadded. It appears that some bishops would 
have willingly used stronger language, but Bossuet fore- 
saw the risk of an absolute schism. Even thus the GaU 
lican church approached so nearly to it that, the pope 
refasing the usual bulls to bishops nominated by the 
kiDg according to the concordat, between thirty and 
forty sees at List were left vacant. No reconciliation 
was effected till 1693, in the pontificate of Innocent 
Xn. It is to be observed, whether the French writers 
slur this over or not, that the pope gained the honours 
of war; the bishops who had sat in the assembly of 
1682 writing separately letters which have the appear- 
ance of regretting, if not retracting, what they had 
done. These were however worded with intentional 
bquivocation ; and as the court of Home yields to none in 
suspecting the subterfuges of words, it is plain that it 
contented itself with an exterior humiliation of its ad- 
versaries. The old question of the regale was tacitly 
settled ; Louis enjoyed all that he had desired, and Borne 
might justly think herself not bound to fight for the 
privileges of those who had made her so bad a return.*^ 

4. The doctrine of the four articles gained ground 
perhaps in the church of France through a rnipinon 
work of great boldness, and deriving authority the ancient 
from the learning and judgment of its author, ^^^^ "^^' 
Dupin. In the height of ihe contest, while many were 
considering how fax the Gallican church might dispense 
with the institution of bishops at Home, that point in 
the established system which evidently secured the 
victory to their antagonist, in the year 1686, he pub- 
lished a treatise on the ancient discipline of the church. 
It is written in Latin, which he probably chose as less 
obnoxious than his own language. It may be true, 
which I cannot affirm or deny, that each position in this 
work had been advanced before ; but the general tone 
seems undoubtedly more advei-se to the papal supremacy 
than any book which could have come from a man of 

** I have derived most of this account the Gallican prelates in 1693. But when 

froQ Baunet's Life of Bossuet, vol. ii. the Roman legions had passed under ihc 

SoOi the hishop and his biographer yoke at the Caudine Forks, they wer« 

■buffle a Bood deal about the letter of ready to take up arms agaia 

c 2 
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reputed orthodoxy. It tends, notwithstanding a few 
necessary admissions, to represent almost all that can be 
called power or jurisdiction in the see of Bome as 
acquired, if not abusive, and would leave, in a practical 
sense, no real pope at all ; mere primacy being a trifle, 
and even the right of interfering by admonition being of 
no great value, when there was no definite obligation to 
obey. The principle of Dupin is, that the church 
having reached her perfection in the fourth century, we 
should endeavour, as far as circumstances will admit, to 
restore the discipline of that age. But, even in the 
Gallican church, it has generally been held that he has 
urged his argument farther than is consistent with a 
necessary subordination to Bome.' 

5. In the same year Dupin published the first volume 
Dupip.'s Ec- ^^ ^ more celebrated work, his Nouvelle Biblio- 
ciesiasticai th^quc dcs Autcurs Ecclesiastiques, a complete 

™^* history of theological literature, at least within 
the limits of the church, which, in a long series of 
volumes, he finally brought down to the close of the 
seventeenth century. It is unquestionably the most 
standard work of that kind extant, whatever deficiencies 
may have been found in its execution. The immense 
erudition requisite for such an undertaking must have 
rendered it inevitable to take some things at second 
hand, or to fall into some errors ; and we may add other 
causes less necessary, the youth of the writer in the 
first volumes, and the rapidity with which they appeared. 
Integrity, love of truth, and moderation, distinguish this 
ecclesiastical history, perhaps beyond any other. Dupin. 
is often near the frontier of orthodoxy, but he is careful, 
even in the eyes of jealous Catholics, not quite to over- 
step it. This work was soon translated into English, 
and furnished a lai^e part of such knowledge on the 
subject as our own divines possessed. His free way of 
speaking, however, on the Boman supremacy and some 
other points, excited the animadversion of more rigid 
persons, and among others of Bossuet, who stood on 
nis own vantage-ground, ready to strike on every side. 
The most impartial critics have been of Dupin's mind ; 

' Biblioth^qne Univenelle, vi. 109. through by those who wonld nnderstaiid 
The book is very clear, concise, and gich matters. I have not observed that 
Uwmed, so that it is worth reading it is much quoted by English writers. 
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but Bossuet, like all dogmatic champions of orthodoxy, 
never sought truth by an analytical process of investiga- 
tion, assimiing his own possession of it as an axiom in 
the controversy.* 

6. Dupin waa followed a few years afterwards by 
one not his superior in learning and candour pieury'a 
(though deficient in neither), but in skill of Eccjeaiasu- 
narration and beauty of style, Claude Fleury. *^^' 
The first volume of his Ecclesiastical History came forth 
ml691 ; but a part only of the long series falls within 
this century. The learning of Fleury has been said to 
he frequently not original, and his ' prolixity to be too 
great for an elementary historian. The former is only 
blameahle when he has concealed his immediate autho- 
rities ; few works of great magnitude have been written 
wholly from the prime sources ; with regard to his dif- 
fiiseness, it is very convenient to those who want access 
to the original writers, or leisure to collate them. Fleury 
has been called by some credulous and uncritical ; but 
he is esteemed feiithfal, moderate, and more respectful 
or cautious than Dupin. Yet many of his volumes are 
a continual protest against the vices and ambition of the 
mediaeval popes, and his Ecclesiastical History must be 
reckoned among the causes of that estrangement, in 
spirit and affection, from the court of Rome, which 
leavens the theological literature of France in the 
eighteenth century. 

7. The Dissertations of Fleury, interspersed with his 
History, were more generally read and more ma Dfcs- 
conspicuously excellent. Concise, but neither »ertations. 
dry nor superficial ; luminous, yet appearii^ simple; phi- 
losophical without the affectation of profundity, seizing 
all that is most essential in their subject without the 
tediousness of detail or the pedantry of quotation ; 
written, above all, with that clearness, that ease, that 
unaffected purity of taste, which belong to the French 
style of that best age, they present a contrast not only 
to the inferior writings on philosophical 'history with 

* Bibliotheque UnireraeUe, ill. 39, provokes the prelate of Meatuc. Cch 

*^ 33^, zziL 120. Biogr. Universelle. grands critiques sont peu favorable« aux 

CEuvres de Ba«£?2et, voL xxx. Dupin supdriorites eocl&iastiques, et n'aiment 

K^Du not to have held the superiority guere plus ceUes des ^vfiquea que ceUi' 

If bUhops to priests Jure divino. which du pape. P. 4«l. 
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whicli our age abounds, but, in some i dspects, even to 
the best. It cannot be a crime that these dissertations 
contain a good deal which, after more than a century's 
labour in historical inquiry, has become more familiar 
than it was. 

8. The French Protestants, notwithstanding their dis- 
protestant aiTiied condition, were not, I apprehend, much 
controverey oppressed Under Richelieu and Mazarin. But 

ranee. ^^^^ afterwards an eagerness to accelerate what 
was taking place through natural causes, their return 
into the church, brought on a series of harassing edicts, 
which ended in the revocation of that of Nantes. During 
this time they were assailed by less terrible weapons, 
yet such as required no ordinary strength to resist, the 
polemical writings of the three greatest men in the 
church of France — ^Kicole, Amauld, and Bossuet. The 
two foimer were desirous to eiface the reproaches of an 
approximation to Calvinism, and of a disobedience to 
the Catholic church, under which their Jansenist party 
was labouring. Nicole began with a small treatise, en- 
titled La Perpetuite de la Foi de TEgliso Catholique, 
touchant TEucharistie, in 1664. This aimed to prove 
that the tenet of transubstantiation had been constant in 
the church. Claude, the most able controvertist among 
the French Protestants, replied in the next year. This 
led to a much more considerable work by Nicole and 
Amauld conjointly, with the same title as the former ; 
nor was Claude slow in combating his double-headed 
adversary. Nicole is said to have written the greater 
portion of this second treatise, though it commonly bears 
the name of his more illustrious colleague.' 

9. Both Amauld and Nicole were eclipsed by the 
^^ . most distinguished and successful advocate of 
expoHition the Catholio church, Bossuet. His Exposition 

fidS'*'*'"*' ^® ^* ^^^ Catholique was written in 1668, for 
the use of two brothers of the Dangeau family ; 
but having been communicated to Turenne, the most 
eminent Protestant that remained in France, it contri- 
buted much to his conversion. It was published in 
1671 ; and though enlarged from the first sketch, does 
not exceed eighty pages in octavo. Nothing can be 

«Uiogr.Uuiv. • 
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moJX) precise, more clear, or more free from all circuity 
and detail than this little book ; everything is put in 
the most specious light; the authority of the ancient 
church, recognised, at least nominally, by the majority 
of Protestants, is alone kept in sight. Bossuet limits 
himself to doctrines established by the council of Trent, 
leaving out of the discussion not only all questionable 
points, but, what is perhaps less fair, all rites and 
usages, however general, or sanctioned by the regular 
discipline of the church, except so far as formally 
approved by that council. Hence he glides with a tran- 
sient step over the invocation of saints and the worship 
of images, but presses with his usual dexterity on the 
inconsistencies and weak concessions of his antagonists. 
The Calvinists, or some of them, had employed a jargon 
of words about real presence, which he exposes with 
admirable brevity and vigour." Kor does he gain less 
advantage in favour of tradition and church authority 
from the assumption of somewhat similar claims by the 
same party. It has often been alleged that the Exposi- 
tion of Bossuet waa not well received by many on his 
own side. And for this there seems to be some foundar 
tion, though the Protestant controvertists have made too 
much of the facta. It was published at Kome in 1678, 
and approved in the most formal manner by Innocent XI. 
the next year. But it must have been perceived to sepa- 
rate the faith of the church, as it rested on dry proposi- 
tions, from the same faith living and embodied in the 
every-day worship of the people.* 

10. Bossuet was now the acknowledged champion of 
the Eoman church in France; Claude was in Hisconfer- 
eqnal pre-eminence on the other side. These ence with 
great adversaries had a regular conference in -" 
1678. Mademoiselle de Duras, a Protestant lady, like 



^ BoBsaet observes, that most other Protestants occupy nine volnmes, xviii.- 

controversies are found to depend more xxvl., in the great edition of his works, 

on words than substance, and the differ- Versailles, 1816. The Exposition de la 

ence becomes less the more they are ex- Foi is in the ei^teenth. Bausset, in his 

amioed ; but in that of the Eucharist the Life of Bossuet, appears to have refuted 

contrary is the case, sinoe the Calvinists the exaggerations of many Protestants at 

endeavour to accommodate their phrase- to the ill reception of this little book at 

ol*^ to the Catholics, while essentially Rome. Yet there was a certain found*' 

they differ. Vol. xviii. p. 1 35. tion for them. See Bibliotheque Up* 

* 'Hie writings of Bossuet agalntt ths Tsrselle, vol. xi. p. 466. 
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most others of her rank at that time, was wavering about 
religion, and in her presence the dispute was carried 
on. It entirely turned on church authority. The argu- 
ments of Bossuet differ only from those which have often 
been adduced by the spirit and conciseness with which 
he presses them. We have his own account, which of 
course gives himself the victory. It was almost as much 
of course that the lady was converted ; for it is seldom 
that a woman can withstand the popular argmnent on 
tliat side, when she has once gone far enough to admit 
the possibility of its truth, by giving it a hearing. Yet 
Bossuet deals in sophisms which, though always in the 
mouths of those who call themselves orthodox, are con- 
temptible to such as know facts as well as logic. '* I 
urged," he says, " in a few words, what presumption it 
was to believe that we can better understand the word 
of God than all the rest of the church, and that nothing 
would thus prevent there being as many religions as 
persons."' But there can be no presumption in sup- 
posing that we may understand anything better than 
one who has never examined it at all ; and if this rest 
of the church, so magnificently brought forward, have 
commonly acted on Bossuefs principle, and thought it 
presumptuous to judge for themselves ; if out of many 
millions of persons a few only have deliberately reasoned 
on religion, and the rest have been, like true zeros, 
nothing in themselves, but much in sequence ; if also, 
as is most frequently the case, this presumptuousness is 
not the assertion of a paradox or novelt}% but the pre- 
ference of one denomination of Christians, or of one 
tenet maintained by respectable authority, to another, 
we can only scorn the emptiness, as well as resent the 
effrontery, of this commonplace that rings so often in 
our ears. Certainly reason is so far from condemning a 
deference to the judgment of the wise and good, that 
nothing is more irrational than to neglect it ; but when 
this is claimed for those whom we need not believe to 
have been wiser and better tlian ourselves, nay, some- 
times whom without vain glory we may esteem less, 
and that so as to set aside the real authority of the most 
philosophical, unbiassed, and judicious of mankind, it ia 

y (Kuvres de Bossuet. xxUL 290. 
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not pride or presumption, but a sober use of our faculties 
that rejects i3ie jurisdiction. 

1 1. Bossuet once more engaged in a similar discussion 
about 1691. Among the Geiman Lutherans correepond- 
there seems to have been for a long time a ^<«*'itt> 
lurking notion that on some terms or other a and uV 
reconciliation with the church of Bome could "'**• 
be effected; and this was most countenanced in the 
dominions of Brunswick, and above all in the University 
of Helmstadt. Leibnitz himself, and Molanus, a Lutheran 
divine, were the negotiators on that side with Bossuet. 
Their treaty, for such it was apparently understood to 
be, was conducted by writing ; and when we read their 
papers on both sides, nothing is more remarkable than 
the tone of superiority which flie Catholic plenipotentiary, 
if such he could be deemed without powers from any 
one but himself, has thought fit to assume. No conces- 
sion is offered, no tenet explained away ; the sacramental 
cup to the laity, and a permission to the Lutheran clergy 
already married to retain their wives after their reordi- 
nation, is all that he holds forth ; and in this, doubtless, 
he had no autliority from Bome. Bossuet could not 
veil his haughty countenance, and his language is that 
of asperity and contemptuousness instead of moderation. 
He dictates terms of surrender as to a besieged city 
when the breach is already practicable, and hardly 
deigns to show his clemency by granting the smallest 
favour to the garrison. It is curious to see the strained 
constructions, the artifices of silence to which Molanus 
has recourse, in order to make out some pretence for his 
ignominious surrender. Leibnitz, with whom the cor- 
respondence broke off in 1693, and was renewed again 
in 1699, seems not quite so yielding as the other ; and 
the last biographer of Bossuet suspects that the German 
philosopher was insincere or tortuous in the negotiation. 
If this were so, he must liave entered upon it less of his 
own accord than to satisfy the Princess Sophia, who, 
like many of her family, had been a little wavering, till 
our Act of Settlement became a true settlement to their 
faith. This bias of the court of Hanover is intimated in 
several passages. The success of this treaty of union, 
or rather of subjection, was as little to be expected rb it 
tvati desirable ; the old spirit of Lutheranism was much 
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worn out, but there mufit surely have been a determi* 
nation to resist so unequal a compromise. Kome nego- 
tiated as a conqueror with these beaten Carthaginians ; 
yet no one had beaten them but themselves.' 

12. The warfare of the Eoman church may be carried 
on either in a series of conflicts on the various 
ti(.nsof doctrines wherein the reformers separated from 
Si*?chSf ^®^' ^^ ^y^ ^^^ pitched battle on the main ques- 
tion of a conclusive authority somewhere in the 
church. Bossuet's temper, as well as his inferiority in 
original learning, led him in preference to the latter 
scheme of theological strategy. It was also manifestly 
that course of argument which was most likely to per- 
suade the unlearned. He followed up the blow which 
he had already struck against Claude in his famous work 
on the Variations of ftotestant Churches. Never did 
his genius find a subject more fit to display its charac- 
teristic impetuosity, its arrogance, or its cutting and 
merciless spirit of sarcasm. The weaknesses, the incon- 
sistent evasions, the extravagancies of Luther, Zwingle, 
Calvin, and Beza, pass, one after another, before us, till 
these great reformers seem like victim prisoners to be 
hewn down by the indignant prophet. That Bossuet is 
candid in statement, or even faithful in quotation, I 
should much doubt ; he gives the words of his adver- 
saries in his own French, and the references are not made 
to any specified edition of their voluminous writings. 
The main point, as he contends it to be, that the Pro- 
testant churches (for he does not confine this to persons) 
fluctuated much in the sixteenth century, is sufficiently 
proved; but it remained to show that this was a reproach. 
Those who have taken a different view from Bossuet 
may perhaps think that a little more of this censure 
would have been well incurred ; that they have varied 
too little rather than too much ; and that it is far more 
difficult, even in controversy with the church of Eome, 
to withstand the inference which their long creeds and 
confessions, as well as the language too common with 
their theologicms, have furnished to her more ancient 
and catholic claim of infallibility, than to vindicate those 
successive variations which are analogous to the neces- 

* (EuvrcE de Bonnet, toU. zxv. and xxvi. 
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sary coimse of htunan reason on all other subjects. The 
essential fallacy of Bomanism, that truth must ever 
exist visibly on earth, is implied in the whole strain of 
Bossuet's attack on the variances of Protestantism : it 
is evident that variance of opinion proves error some- 
where ; but unless it can be shown that we have any 
certain method of excluding it, this should only lead us 
to be more indulgent towards the judgment of others, 
and less confident of our own. The notion of an intrinbic 
moral criminality in religious error is at the root of the 
whole argument; and till Protestants are well rid of 
this, there seems no secure mode of withstanding the 
effect which the vast weight of authority asserted by 
the Latin church, even where it has not the aid of the 
Eastern, must produce on timid and scrupulous minds. 

13. In no period has the Anglican church stood up so 
powerfully in defence of the Protestant cause 

as in that before us. From the sera of the ^?}n^" 
Eestoration to the close of the century the "gainst 
war was unremitting and vigorous. And it is ^^^^^' 
particularly to be remarked, that the principal cham- 
pions of the church of England threw off that ambiguous 
syncretism which had displayed itself under the first 
Stuarts, and, comparatively at least with their imme- 
diate predecessors, avoided every admission which might 
facilitate a deceitful compromise. \V e can only mention 
a few of the writers who signalized themselves in this 
controversy. 

14. Taylor's Dissuasive from Popery was published in 
1664 ; and in this his latest work we find the Taylor's 
same general strain of Protestant reasoning, the i>*»"^ve- 
same rejection of all but Scriptural authority, the same 
free exposure of the inconsistencies and fallacies of tra- 
dition, the same tendency to excite a sceptical feeling 
as to all except the primary doctrines of religion, which 
had characterised the Liberty of Prophesying. These 
are mixed, indeed, in Taylor's manner, with a few pas- 
sages (they are, I think, but few), which, singly taken, 
might seem to breathe not quite this spirit ; but the tide 
flows for the most part the same way, and it is evident 
that his mind had undergone no change. The learning, 
in all his writings, is profuse ; but Taylor never leaver 
me with the impression that he is exact and scrupulous 
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in its application. In one part of this Dissuasive from 
Popery, having been reproached with some inconsistency, 
he has no scruple to avow that in a former work he had 
employed weak arguments for a laudable purpose.* 

15. Barrow, not so extensively learned as Taylor, who 
Barrow.— had read rather too much, but inferior perhaps 
stiUingfleet. even in that respect to hardly any one else, and 
above him in closeness and strength of reasoning, main- 
tained the combat against Bome in many of his sermons, 
and especially in a long treatise on the papal supremacy. 
StiUingfleet followed, a man deeply versed in ecclesias- 
tical antiquity, of an argumentative mind, excellently 
fltted for polemical dispute, but perhaps by those habits 
of his life rendered too much of an advocate to satisfy an 
impartial reader. In the critical reign of James II. he 
may be considered as the leader on the Protestant side ; 
but Wake, Tillotson, and several more, would deserve 
mention in a fuller history of ecclesiastical literature. 

16. The controversies always smouldering in the church 

of Kome, and sometimes breaking into flame, to 
which the Anti-Pelagian writings of Augustin 
had originally given birth, have been slightly touched in 
our former volumes. It has been seen that the rigidly 
predestinarian theories had been condemned by the court 
of Home in Bains, that the opposite doctrine of Molina 
had narrowly escaped censure, that it was safest to abstain 
from any language not verbally that of the church or of 
Augustin, whom the church held incontrovertible. But 
now a more serious and celebrated controversy, that of 
the Jansenists, pierced as it were to the heart of the 
church. It arose before the middle of tlie century. Jan- 
senius, biishop of Ypres, in his Augustinus, published 
after his death in 1640, gave, as he professed, a faithful 
statement of the tenets of that father. *' We do not in- 
quire," he says, " what men ought to believe on the 
powers of human nature, or on the grace and predestina- 
tion of God, but what Augustin once preached with the 
approbation of the church, and has consigned to writing 
in many of his works." This book is in three parts ; the 
first containing a history of the Pelagian controversy, the 

* Taylor's Works, x. 304. This is of using arguments and authorities in 
not surprising, as in his Ductor Dubi- oontruversy which we do not believe to 
taatium, xL 484, h» maintaina tin* right be valid. 
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Beoond and third an exposition of the tenets of Angostiiu 
Jansenius does not, however, confine himself so much to 
mere analysis, but that he attacks the Jesuits Lessius and 
Molina, and even reflects on the bull of Pius V. con« 
demning Baius, which he cannot wholly approve.^ 

17. Bichelieu, who is said to have retained some ani- 
mosity against Jansenius on account of a book 

called Mars Gallicus, which he had written on SonSis 
the side of his sovereign the king of Spain, de- ^f!^^ 
signed to obtain the condemnation of the Angus- *** 

tinus by the Trench clergy. The Jesuits, therefore, had 
gained groimd so far that the doctrines of Augustin were 
out of fashion, though few besides themselves ventured 
to reject his nominal authority. It is certainly clear that 
Jansenius offended the greater part of the church. But 
he had some powerful advocates, and especially Antony 
Amauld, the most renowned of a family long conspicu- 
ous for eloquence, for piety, and for opposition to the 
Jesuits. In 1649, after several years of obscure dispute. 
Comet, syndic of the faculty of theology in the University 
of Paris, brought forward for censure seven propositions, 
five of which became afterwards so famous, without 
saying that they were found in the work of Jansenius. 
The faculty condemned them, though it had never been 
reckoned favourable to the Jesuits; a presumption that 
they were at least expressed in a manner repugnant to 
the prevalent doctrine. Yet Le Clerc declares his own 
opinion that there may be some ambiguity in the style of 
the first, but that the other four are decidedly conformable 
to the theology of Augustin. 

18. The Jesuits now took the course of calling in the 
authority of Rome. They pressed Innocent X. and at 

to condemn the five propositions, which were ^^^ 
maintained by some doctors in France. It is not the 

b A very oopions history of JanseniBin, his tragedies do in verse, it entitles him 
taking it up from the Council of lYent, to rank in the list of those who have 
will be found in the fourteenth volume succeeded in both. Is it not probablo 
of the Bibliotheque Universelle, p. 139- that in some scenes of Athalie he hod 
398, Arom which Mosheim has derived Fort Royal before his eyes ? The his* 
most of what we read in his Ecclesiaa- lory and the tragedy were written about 
tical History. And the History of Port the same time. Racine, it is rather re- 
Royal was written by Racine in so per* markable, had entered the field against 
spicuous and neat a style, that, though Nicole in 1666, chiefly indeed to defend 
we may hardly think with Olivet that it theatrical representations, but not wKV 
plwM him as high in prose writing as out many sorcaRras actainst Ja&jMtUta 
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policy of that court to compromise so delicate a posses- 
sion as infallibility by bringing it to the test of that per- 
sonal judgment, which is of necessity the arbiter of each 
man s own obedience. The popes have, in fact, rarely taken 
a part, independently of councils, in these school debates. 
The bull of Pius V. (a man too zealous by character to 
regard prudence), in which he condemned many tenets 
of Baius, had not, nor could it, give satisfiewtion to those 
who saw with their own eyes that it swerved from the 
Augustinian theory. Innocent was, at first, unwilling to 
meddle with a subject which, as he owned to a friend, he 
did not understand. But after hearing some discussions, 
he grew more confident of his knowledge, which he 
ascribed, as in duty bound, to the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, and went so heartily along with the Anti-Janse- 
nists that he refused to hear the deputies of the other 
party. On the 31st of May, 1653, he condemned the five 
propositions, four as erroneous, and the fifth in stronger 
language ; declaring, however, not in the bull, but orally, 
that he did not condemn the tenet of efficacious gi*ace 
(which all the Dominicans held), nor the doctrine of St. 
Augiistin, which was, and ever would be, that of the 
church. 

19. The Jansenists were not bold enough to hint that 
The janse- ^^^7 ^^^ ^^* acknowledge the infallibility of the 
nists take a pope in an express and positive declaration* 
distinction; Even if they had done so, they had an evident 
recognition of this censure of the five propositions by their 
own church, and might dread its being so generally re- 
ceived as to give the sanction which no Catholic can with- 
stand. They had recourse, unfortunately, to a subterfuge 
which put them in the wrong. They admitted that the pro- 
positions were false, but denied that they could be found 
in the book of Jansenius. Thus each party rested on the 
denial of a matter of fact, and each erroneously, according 
at least to the judgment of the most learned and impartial 
Protestants. The five propositions express the doctrine 
of Augustin himself; and if they do this, we can hardly 
doubt that they express that of Jansenius. In a short 
time this ground of evasion was taken from their party. 
An assembly of French prelates in the first place, and 
afterwards Alexander VII., successor of Innocent X., 
condemned the propositions as in Jansenius, and in the 
sexise intended by Jansenius. 
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20. The Jansenists were now driven to the wall : the 
borbonne in 1655, in consequence of some pro- andareper- 
positions of Amanld, expelled him from the ^^"^• 
theological faculty ; a formulary was drawn up to be 
signed by the clergy, condemning the propositions of 
Jansenius, which was finally established in 1661 ; and 
those who refused, even nuns, underwent a harassing 
persecution. The most striking instance of this, which 
still retains an historical character, was the dissolution of 
the fiimous convent of Port-Royal, over which Angelica 
Amanld, sister of the great advocate of Jansenism, had 
long presided with signal reputation. This nunnery was 
at Paris, having been removed in 1644 from an ancient 
Cistertian convent of the same name about six leagues 
distant, and called for distinction Port-Royal des Champs. 
To this now unfrequented building some of the most 
eminent men repaired for study, whose writings being 
anonymously published have been usually known by the 
name of their residence. Amauld, Pascal, Nicole, Lan- 
celot, De Sacy, are among the Messieuns de Port-Royal, 
an appellation so glorious in the seventeenth century. 
The J ansenists now took a distinction, very reasonable, 
as it seems, in its nature, between the authority which 
asserts or denies a proposition, and that which does the 
like as to a fact. They refused to the pope, that is, in 
this instance, to the church, the latter infallibility. We 
cannot prosecute this part of ecclesiastical history farther : 
if writings of any literary importance had been produced 
by the controversy, they would demand our attention ; 
but this does not appear to have been the case. The 
controversy between Amauld and Malebranche may per- 
haps be an exception. The latter, carried forward by his 
original genius, attempted to deal with the doctrines of 
theology as with metaphysical problems, in his Traite de 
la Nature et de la Grace. Amauld animadverted on this 
in his Reflexions Philosophiques et Th^ologiques. Male- 
branche replied in Lettres du Pere Malebranche a un de 
ses Amis. This was published in 1686, and the contro- 
versy between such eminent masters of abstruse reason- 
ing began to excite attention. Malebranche seems to 
have retired first from the field. His antagonist had great 
advantages in the dispute, according to received systems 
of theology, with which he was much more conversant, 
and perhaps on the whole in the philosophical part of tho 
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question. This, however, cannot be reckoned entirely a 
Jansenistio controversy, though it involved those perilotis 
difficulties which had raised that flame.'' 

21* The credit of Angnstin was now as much shaken 
Py^jp,^,, Qf in the Protestant as in the Catholic regions of 
Arminian- Europe. Episcopius had given to the Kemon- 
"* strant party a reputation which no sect so incon- 

siderable in its separate character has ever possessed. 
The Dutch Arminians were at no time numerous ; they 
took no hold of the people ; they had few churches, and 
though not persecuted by the now lenient policy of Hol- 
land, were still under the ban of an orthodox clei^, as 
exclusive and bigoted as before. But their writings cii- 
culated over Europe, and made a silent impression on 
the adverse party. It became less usual to bring forward 
the Augustinian hypothesis in prominent or unequivocal 
Courceii language. Courcelles, bom at Geneva, and the 
successor of Episcopius in the Eemonstrant con- 
gregation at Amsterdam, with less genius than his prede- 
cessor, had perhaps a more extensive knowledge of 
ecclesiastical antiquity. His works were much in esteem 
with the theologians of that way of thinking ; but they 
have not fallen in my way. 

22. Limborch, great-nephew of Episcopius, seems more 
Limborch ^^^^ ^^7 other Arminiau divine to have in- 
herited his mantie. His most important work 

is the Theologia Christiana, containing a system of 
divinity and morals, in seven books and more than 900 
pages, published in 1686. It is the fullest delineation 
of the Arminian scheme ; but as the Arminians were bj'^ 
their principle free inquirers, and not, like other churches, 
bondsmen of symbolical formularies, no one book can 
strictly be taken as their representative. The tenets of 
Limborch are, in the majority of disputable points, such 
as impartial men have generally found in the primitive 
or Ante-Nicene fathers ; but in some he probably de- 
viates from them, steering far away from all that the 
Protestants of the Swiss reform had abandoned as super- 
stitious or unintelligible. 

23. John Le Clerc, in the same relationship to Cour- 
celles that Limborch was to Episcopius, and like him 

^ An aocotint of this controyersy will be found at length In the second voiume 
of the Biblioth^que Umrerselle. 
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tiansplaoted from Greneva to the more liberal air, at that 
time, of the United Provinces, claims a high ^ ^^^^^^^^ 
place among the Dutch Arminians ; for though 
he did not maintain their cause either in systematic or po- 
lemical writings, his commentary on the Old Testament, 
and still more his excellent and celebrated reviews, the 
Bibliotheques Universelle, Choisie, and Ancienne et Mo- 
deme, must be reckoned a perpetual combat on that side. 
These journals enjoyed an extraordinary influence over 
Europe, and deserved to enjoy it. Le Clerc is generally 
temperate, judicious, appeals to no passion, displays a 
very extensive, though not perhaps a very deep erudition, 
lies in wait for the weakness and temerity of those he 
reviews, thus sometimes gaining the advantage over more 
learned men than himself. He would have been a per- 
fect master of that sort of criticism, then newly cun*ent 
in literature, if he could have repressed an irritability in 
matters personal to himself, and a degree of prejudice 
«^ainst the Eomish writers, or perhaps those styled ortho- 
dox in general, which sometimes disturbs the phlegmatic 
steadiness with which a good reviewer, like a practised 
sportsman, brings down his game."^ 

d Bishop Monk obeerves that Lo Glerc what he did not well understand ; but 

'*aeang to have been the first person who this cannot warrant ncomful language 

QDdeistood the power which may be towards so general a scholar, and one who 

exercised over literature by a reviewer." served literature so welL That he made 

lifSe of Bentley, p. 209. This may be himself a despot in the republic of letters 

true, especially as he was nearly the first by a ^stem of terror is a chai^ not 

reviewer, and certainly better than his made out, as it seems to me, by the 

predecessors. But this remark is fol- general character of Le Clerc's criticisms, 

lowed by a sarcastic animadversion upon which, where he has no personal quarrel, 

Le Clerc's ignoranoe of Greek metres, is temperate and moderate, neither tta* 

and by the severe assertitm, that " by an duclng men nor imputing motives. I 

alnolnte system of terror he made him- adhere to the character of his reviews 

■Hf a despot in the republic of letters." given in the text; and having early in 

JThe former is certainly Just: Le Gere life become acquainted with them, and 
was not comparable to Bentley, or to having been accnstomed, by books then 
Biany who have followed, in his critical esteemed, to think highly of Le Clerc, 
knowledge of Greek metres; which, at 1 must be excused from following a 
the present day,wou1d be held very cheap, change of fashion. This note has been 
He is, however, to be Judged relatively modified on the complaint of the learned 
to hispredeoeesoTs ; and, in the particular prelate quoted in it, whom I had not the 
department of metrical rules, few had slightest intention of offending, but who 
known much more than he cUd; as we might take some expressions, with re- 
may perceive by the Greek compositions spoct to periodical criticism, as persona] 
of Casaubon and other eminent scholars, to himself; which neither were so meant 
Le Clerc mis^t have been more prudent nor, as far as I know, could apply to any re- 
in abstaining from interference with putpd writings of his oompo8iti(Aw—184T.j 

VOL. IV. n 
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24. The most remarkable progress made by the Armi- 
g„j^,^>, nian theology was in England. This had begun 
JurPjw- under Jeunes and Charles ; but it was then taken 

^ "^ up in conjimction with liiat patristic learning 
which, adopted the fourth and fifth centuries as tho 
standard of orthodox faith. Perhaps the first very bold 
and unambiguous attack on the Calvinistic system which 
we shall mention came from this quarter. This was in 
an anonymous Latin pamphlet entitled Fur Prsedestinatus, 
published in 1651, and generally ascribed to Bancroft, at 
that time a young man. It is a dialogue between a thief 
under sentence of death and his attendant minister, 
wherein the former insists upon his assurance of being 
predestinated to salvation. In this idea there is nothing 
but what is sufficiently obvious ; but the dialogue is con- 
ducted with some spirit and vivacity. Every position in 
the thief s mouth is taken from eminent Calvinistio 
writers ; and what is chiefly worth notice is that San- 
croft, for the first time, has ventured to arraign the 
greatest heroes of the Eeformation; not only Calvin, 
Beza, and Zanchius, but, who had been hitherto spared, 
Luther and Zwingle. It was in the nature of a manifesto 
from the Arminian party, that they would not defer in 
future to any modem authority.* 

25. The loyal Anglican clei^, suffering persecution 
Arminian. »* ^^ '^^^ ^f Calvinistic Sectaries, might be 
ism in natui'ally expected to cherish the opposite prin- 
^«^ ciples. Th^e are manifest in the sermons of 
Barrow, ra&er perhaps by his silence than his tone, and 
more explicitly in those of South. But many exceptions 
might be found among leading men, such as Sanderson ; 
while in an opposite quarter, among the younger gene- 
ration who had conformed to the times, arose a more 
formidable spirit of Arminianism, which changed the 
face of the English church. This was displayed among 
those who, just about the epoch of the Eestoration, were 

* The Fur Pnedestinatxu is reprinted rant Leibnitz infoims ns that It la a 

in D'Oyly'a Life of SancrofL It is much translation from a Dutch tract, pub- 

the best proof of ability that the worthy lished at the beginning of the Arminian 

archbishop ever gave. controversy. Bayle, he says, was not 

(The superiority of this little piece to aware of tliis, and quotes it as written 

anything else ascribed to Sencroft la in English. Theodlcea. sect 16Y. San- 

easily explained. It was not his own ; croft, as appears by D'Qyly's Life of him, 

tf which his biographers have been igno* wasin Holland from 1667 to ] 659.— 185S.'] 
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denominated Ladtade-men, or more commonly Latitudi- 
narians, trained in the principles of Episcopius and 
Chillingworth, strongly averse to every compromise 
with popery, and thus distinguished from the high 
church party ; learned rather in profane philosophy than 
in the fsithers, more full of Plato and Flotinus than 
Jerome or Chrysostom, great maintainors of natural re- 
ligion, and of the eternal laws of morality, not very 
solicitous about systems of orthodoxy, and limiting very 
considerably beyond the notions of former ages the fun- 
damental tenets of Christianiiy. This is given as a 
general character, but varying in the degree of its appli- 
cation to particular persons. Burnet enumerates as the 
chief of this body of men. More, Cudworth, Whichcot, 
Tillotson, Stillingfleet ; some, especially the last, more 
tenacious of the authority of the fathers and of the church 
than others, but all concurring in the adoption of an 
Arminian theology/ This became so predominant be- 
fore the Bevolution, that few English divines of eminence 
remained who so much as endeavoured to steer a middle 
course, or to dissemble their renunciation of the doc- 
trines which had been sanctioned at the synod of Dort 
by the delegates of their church. " The Theological 
Institutions of Episcopius," says a contemporary writer, 
'* were at that time (1686) generally in the hands of our 
students of divinity in both universities, as the best 
system of divinity that had appeared." « And he pro- 
ceeds afterwards : " The Remonstrant writers, among 
whom there were men of excellent learning and part«, had 
now acquired a considerable reputation in our universi- 
ties by the means of some great men among us." This 
testimony seems irresistible ; and as one hundred years 
before the Institutes of Calvin were read in the same 
academical studies, we must own, unless Calvin and 
Episcopius shall be maintained to have held the same 
tenets, that Bossuet might have added a chapter to the 
Variations of Protestant Churches. 

26. The methods adopted in order to subvert the 
Angustinian theology were sometimes direct, by explicit 
controversy, or by an opposite train of Scriptural inter- 

I Boraet's History uf His Own Times, tracts entitled The Phoenix, vol. ii. p. 499. 
L 187. " Aooonnt of the new Sect called 8 Nelson's Life of Bull, in Bull's Work^ 
Ltdtudinarians," In the collection of toL viii. p. 257. 

d2 
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pretation in regular commentaries ; more frequently per* 
BqH*, haps indirect, by inculcating moral duties, and 
Harmonia especially by magnifying the law of nature. 
ApostoUca. ^^Qjjg ^Y^Q ^j^ Q^ass the Harmonia Apostolica. 

of Bull seems to be reckoned the principal work of this 
period. It was published in 1669, and was fiercely en- 
countered at first not merely by the Presbyterian party, 
but by many of the Church, tiie Lutheran tenets as to 
justification by faith being still deemed orthodox. Bull 
establishes as the groundwork of his harmony between 
the apostles Paul and James, on a subject where their 
language apparently clashes in terms, that we are to 
interpret St. Paul by St. James, and not St. James by 
St. Paul, because the latest authority, and that which 
may be presumed to have explained what was obscure 
in the former, ought to prevail •* — a rule doubtless appli- 
cable in many cases, whatever it may be in this. It at 
least turned to his advantage ; but it was not so easy 
for him to reconcile his opinions with those of the Be-^ 
formers, or with the Anglican articles. 

27. The Paraphrase and Annotations of Hammond on 
Hammond *^® ^®^ Testament give a different colour to 
r/)cke- the Epistles of St. Paul from that which tliey 
Wiikiiia. display in the hands of Beza and the other 
theologians of ihe sixteenth century. And the name o£ 
Hammond stood so high with the Anglican clergy, that 
he naturally turned the tide of interpretation his own 
way. The writings of Fowler, Wilkins, and Whichcot. 
are chiefly intended to exhibit the moral lustre of Chris- 
tianity, and to magnify the importance of virtuous life. 
Wilkins left an unfinished work on the Principles and 
Duties of Natural Eeligion. Twelve chapters only, 
about half the volume, were ready for the press at his 
death ; the rest was compiled by Tillotson as well as 
the materials left by the author would allow ; and the 
expressions employed lead us to believe that much was 
due to the editor. The latter's preface strongly presses 
the separate obligation of natural religion, upon which 
both tne disciples of Hobbes, and many of the lest 
learned sectaries, were at issue with him. 

28. We do not find much of importance written on 

h Nelson's Life of BalL 
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the Tiinitarian controveiBy before the middle of the 
B6Tenteenth century, except by the Socinians sociniansia 
themselves. But the case was now very different. EogUnd. 
Though the Polish or rather Grerman Unitarians did not 
produce more distinguished men than before, they came 
more forward in the field of dispute. Finally expelled 
from Poland in 1660, they sought refuse in more learned 
as well as more tolerant regions, and especially in the 
genial soil of religious liberty, the United Provinces. 
Even here they enjoyed no avowed toleration ; but the 
press, with a very slight concealment of place, under the 
attractive words Meutiieropolis, Irenopolis, or Freystadt^ 
was ready to serve them with its natural impartiality. 
They began to make a slight progress in England ; the 
writings of Biddle were such as even Cromwell, though 
habitually tolerant, did not overlook ; the author under- 
went an imprisonment both at that time and after the 
Restoration. In general the Unitarian writers preserved 
a disguise. Milton's treatise, not long since brought to 
light, goes on the Arian hypothesis, which had probably 
wen coimtenanced by some others. It became common, 
in the reign of Charles II., for the English divines to 
attack the Anti-Trinitarians of each denomination. 

29. An epoch is supposed to have been made in this 
oontroversy by the famous work of Bull, De- BnirsDe- 
fensio Fidei NicensB. This was not primarily fensio FUel 
directed against the heterodox party. In the ^*°*"^ 
Dogmata Theologica of Petavius, published in 1644, 
that learned Jesuit, laboriously compiling passages from 
ihe Aethers, had come to the conclusion, that most of 
those before the Nicene council had seemed, by their 
language, to run into nearly the same heresy as that 
which the council had condemned, and this inference 
appeared to rest on a long series of quotations. The 
Anninian Courcelles, and even the English philosopher 
Cndworth, the latter of whom was as little suspected of 
an heterodox leaning as Petavius himself, had arrived 
at the same result ; so that a considerable triumph was 
given to the Arians, in which the Socinians, perhaps at 
that time more numerous, seem to have thought them- 
selves entitled to partake. Bull had, therefore, to con- 
tend with authorities not to be despised by the learned. 

30. The Defen&io Fidei Nicen» was published in 
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1685. It did not -want answerers in England ; but it 
obtained a great reputation, and an assembly of the 
French clergy, through the influence of Bossuet, re- 
turned thanks to the author. It was indeed evident that 
Fetavius, though he had certainly formed his opinion 
with perfect honesty, was preparing the way for an in- 
ference, that if the primitiYe fathers could be heterodox 
on a point of so great magnitude, we must look for in- 
fallibility not in them nor in the diffusive church, but 
in general councils presided over by the pope, or ulti- 
mately in the pope himself. This, though not unsuitable 
to the notions of some Jesuits, was diametrically oppo- 
site to the principles of the Gallican church, which pro* 
fessed to repose on a perpetual and catholic tradition. 

31. Notwithstanding ^e popularity of this defence of 
Not satis- ^^ Nicene &ith, and the learning it displays, 
factoiy the author was far from ending the controversy, 
^ '^^^ or from satisfying all his readers. It was al* 

leged that he does not meet the question with which he 
deals ; that the word bfioovwtoiy being almost new at the 
time of the council, and being obscure and metaphysical 
in itself, required a precise definition to make the reader 
see his way before him, or at least one better than Bull 
has given, which the adversary might probably adopt 
without much scruple ; that the passages adduced from 
the fathers are often insufficient for his purpose ; that he 
confounds the eternal essence with tiie eternal per- 
sonality or distinctness of the L(^os, though well aware, 
of course, that many of the early writers employed dif- 
ferent names (ky^iaOirog and ir(Mxf>opu:6c) for these ; and 
that he does not repel some of the passages which can 
hardly bear an orthodox interpretation. It was urged, 
moreover, that his own hypothesis, taken altogether, is 
but a palliated Arianism; that by insisting for more 
than one hundred pages on the subordination of the Son 
to the Father, he came close to what since has borne 
that name, though it might not be precisely what had 
been condemned at Nice, and could not be reconciled 
with the Athanasian creed, except by such an interpre- 
tation of the latter as is neither probable, nor has been 
reputed orthodox. 

32. Among the theological writers of the Boman 
J. ^. Church, and in a less degree among Protest- 

^ ants, there has always been a class not inconsi' 
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derablefor numbers or for influence, generally denomi- 
nated mystics, or, when their language has been more 
umneasured, enthusiasts and fanatics. These iiay be 
distingaished into two kinds, though it must readily be 
understood that they may often run much into one an- 
other -the first believing that the soul, by immediate 
communion with the Deity, receives a peculiar illumina- 
tion and knowledge of truths not cognizable by the un- 
derstanding ; the second less solicitous about intellectual 
than moral light, and aiming at such pure contemplation 
of the attributes of God, and such an intimate percep- 
tion of spiritual life, as may end in a sort of absorption 
into the divine essence. But I should not probably have 
alluded to any writings of this description, if the two most 
conspicuous luminaries of the French church, ^^^^ 
Bossaet and Fenelon, had not clashed with each 
other in that famous controversy of Quietism, to which 
the enthusiastic writings of Madame Guyon gave birth. 
The "Maximes des Saints" of Fenelon I have never 
seen ; some editions of his entire works, as they a£fect 
to be, do not include what the church has condemned ; 
and the original book has probably become scarce.* Fene- 
lon appears to have been treated by his friend, (shall we 
call him ?) or rival, with remarkable harshness. Bos- 
snet might have felt some jealousy at the rapid elevation 
of the Archbishop of Cambray ; but we need not have 
recourse to this; the rigour of orthodoxy in a temper 
like his will account for all. There could be little doubt 
but that many saints honoured by the church had uttered 
things quite as strong as any lliat Fenelon's work cor 
tained. Bossuet, however, succeeded in obtaining it^ 
condemnation at Bome. Fenelon was of the second class 
above mentioned among the mystics, and seems to have 
been absolutely free from such pretences to illumination 
as we find in Behmen or Barclay. The pure disinterested 
love of God was the main spring of his. religious theory. 
The Divine (Economy of Poiret, 1686, and the writings 
of a German Quietist, Spener, do not require any parti- 
cidar mention.^ 

33. This later period of the seventeenth century was 
marked by an increasing boldness in religious inquiry ; 
We find more disregard of authority, more disposition to 

> [It if reprinted in the edition of Fenelon's works, Versailles. 1820.— IMT.] 
k Bfbl.UniverseUe. y. 4i3. xvi. 23A. 
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question received tenets, a more suspicious criiticisiat 
Change in lx>tli as to the genuineness and the credibilitj 
te?1r!h**^ of ancient writings, a more ardent love of 
logical truth, that is, of perceiving and understanding 
uterature. what is true, instead of presuming that we 
possess it without any understanding at all. Much of 
this was associated, no doubt with the other revolutions 
in literary opinion ; with the pnilosophy of Bacon, Des- 
cartes, Gassendi, Hobbes, Bayle, and Locke, with the 
spirit which a slightly learned, yet acute generation of 
men rather conversant with the world than with libraries 
(to whom the appeal in modem languages must be 
made) was sure to breathe, with that incessant reference 
to proof which the physical sciences taught mankind to 
demand. Hence quotations are comparatively rare in 
the theological writings of this age ; ikey are better re- 
duced to their due office of testimony as to fact, some* 
times of illustration or better statement of an argument, 
but not so much alleged as alignment or authority in 
themselves. Even those who combated on the side of 
established doctrines were compelled to argue more from 
themselves, lest the public, their umpire, should reject^ 
with an opposite prejudice, what had enslaved the pre- 
judices of tiieir fathers. 

34. It is well known that a disbelief in Christianity 
Freedom of hccamo very frequent about this time. Seve- 
many ral books more or less appear to indicate this 
writings, gpii^t, but the charge has often been made 
with no sufficient reason. Of Hobbes enough has been 
already said, and Spinosa's place as a metaphysician will 
be in the next chapter. His Tractatus Theologico-Foli* 
ticus, published anonymously at Amsteideun, with the 
false date of Hamburg, in 1670, contains many obser- 
vations on the Old Testament, which, though they do 
not really affect its general authenticity and truths 
clashed with the commonly received opinion of its abso- 
lute inspiration. Some of these remaurks were, if not 
borrowed, at least repeated in a book of more celebrity, 
Sentimens de quelques Theologiens d'HoUande sur I'Hia- 
.toire Critique du Pere Simon. This work is written by Le 
XHJerc, but it has been doubted whether he is the author 
of those acute, but hardy, questions on the inspiration of 
Scripture which it contains. They must however be 
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presomed to coincide for the most part with his own 
opinion ; but he has afterwards declared his dissent fiom 
the hypothesis contained in these volumes, that Moses 
was not the author of the Pentateuch. The Archeeologia 
PhQosophica of Thomas Burnet is intended to dispute 
the literal history of the creation and fall. But few will 
pretend that either Le Clero or Burnet were disbelievers 
in Bevelation. 

35. Among those who sustained the truth of Chris- 
tianity by aj^ument rather than authority, the Thongbto 
first place both in order of time and of excel- ^ ******** 
lence is due to Pascal, though his Thoughts were not 
published till 1670, some years after his death, and, in 
the first edition, not without suppressions. They he.ve 
been supposed to be fragments of a more systematic 
work that he had planned, or perhaps only reflections 
oonunitted to paper, with no design of publication in 
their actual form. But, as is generally the case with 
works of genius, we do not easily persuade ourselves 
that they could have been improved by any such altera- 
tion as would have destroyed their type. They are at 
present bound together by a real coherence through the 
predominant character of the reasonings and sentiments, 
and give us everything that we could desire in a more 
regular treatise without the tedious verbosity which 
i^ularity is apt to produce. The style is not so polished 
as in the Provincial Letters, and the sentences are some* 
times ill constructed and elliptical. Passages almost 
transcribed from Montaigne have been published by 
careless editors as Pascal's. 

36. But the Thoughts of Pascal are to be ranked, as a 
monument of his genius, above the Provincial Letters, 
though some have asserted the contrary. They bum 
with an intense light; condensed in expression, sublime^ 
eneigetic, rapid, they hurry away the reader till he is 
scarcely able or willing to distinguish the sophisms from 
the truth which they contain. For that many of them 
are incapable of bearing a calm scrutiny is very manifest 
to those who apply such a test. The notes of Voltaire, 
though always intended to detract, are sometimes uur 
answerable; but the splendour of Pascal's eloquence 
absolutely annihilates, in effeot on the general reader; 
even this antagonist. 
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87. Pascal had probably not read yeiy largely, whiob 
has given an ampler sweep to his genius. Except the 
Bible and the writings of Angustin, the book that seems 
most to have attracted him was the Essays of Montaigne. 
Yet no men could be more nnlike in personal disposi* 
tions and in the cast of their intellect. Biit Pascal, 
though abhorring the religious and moral carelessness of 
Montaigne, found much thftt fell in with his own reflec- 
tions in the contempt of human opinions, the perpetual 
humbling of hiunan reason, which runs through the bold 
and original work of his predecessor. He quotes no 
book so frequently ; and indeed, except Epictetus, and 
once or twice Descartes, he hardly quotes any other at 
all. Pascal was too acute a geometer, and too sincere a 
lover of truth, to countenance the sophisms of mere 
Pyrrhonism; but like many theological writers, in 
exalting faith he does not always give reason her value, 
and furnishes weapons which the sceptic might employ 
against himself. It has been said that he denies the 
validity of the proofs of natural religion. This seems to 
be in some measure an error, founded on mistaking the 
objections he puts in the mouths of unbelievers for his 
own. But it must, I think, be admitted that his ail- 
ments for the being of a Qod are too ofiten a tutiori, that 
it is the safer side to take. 

38. The Thoughts of Pascal on miracles abound in 
proofs of his acuteness and originality; an originality 
much more striking when we recollect that the subject 
had not been discussed as it has since, but with an in- 
termixture of some sophistical and questionable posi- 
tions. Several of them have a secret reference to the 
famous cure of his niece, Mademoiselle Perier, by the 
holy thorn. But he is embarrassed with the difficult 
question whether miraculous events are sure tests of 
tiie doctrine which they support, and is not wholly 
consistent in his reasoning, or satisfactory in his dis- 
tinctions. I am unable to pronounce whether Pascal's 
other observations on the rational proofis of Christianity 
are as original as they are frequently ingenious and 
powerful. 

39. But the leading principle of Pascal's theology, that 
from which he deduces the necessary truth of Kevela- 
tion, is the fallen nature of mankind ; dwelling less upon 
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Sariptnial proo&, wliich he takes for granted, than on 
the eyidence which he snpposes man himself to supply. 
Nothing, however, can he more dissimilar than his heatiti- 
fol Tifiions to the vulgar Calvinism of the pulpit. It is not 
the sordid, grovelling, degraded Calihan of that school, but 
the mined archangel, that he delights to paint. Man is 
so great, that his greatness is manifest even in his know* 
ledge of his own misery. A tree* does not know itself 
to be miserable. It is true that to know we are miser- 
able is misery ; but still it is greatness to know it. All 
his misery proves his greatness; it is the misery of a 
great lord, of a king, dispossessed of their own. Man is 
Sie feeblest branch of nature, but it is a branch that 
thinks. He requires not the universe to crush him. 
He may be killed by a vapour, by a drop of water. But if 
the whole universe should crush him, he would be nobler 
than that which causes his death, because he knows that 
he is dying, and the universe would not know its power 
over lum. This is very evidently sophistical and de- 
clamatory ; but it is the sophistry of a fine imagination. 
It would be easy, however, to find better passages. The 
dominant idea recurs in almost every page of Pascal. 
His melancholy genius plays in wild and rapid flashes, 
like lightning round the scathed oak, about the fallen 
greatness of man. He perceives every characteristic 
quality of his nature under these conditions. They are 
die solution of every problem, the clearing up of every 
inconsistency that perplexes us. ** Man," he says very 
finely, ^' has a secret instinct that leads him to seek di- 
version and employment from without; which springs 
from the sense of his continual misery. And he has 
another secret instinct, remaining from the greatness of 
his original nature, which teaches him that happiness 
ean only exist in repose. And from these two contrary 
instincts there arises in him an obscure propensity, con- 
cealed in his soul, which prompts him to seek repose 
through agitation* and even to fancy that the content- 
ment he does not enjoy will be found, if by struggling 
yet a little longer he can open a door to rest.*' "" 

40. It can hardly be conceived that any one would 
think the worse of human nature or of himself by read- 

"■ aSuYTMde Paaoil, toL L pu 121. 
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ing these magnifioent lamentatioiis of PascaL He adoma 
and ennobles the degeneracy that he exa^erates. The 
ruined aquednct, the broken column, the desolated city, 
suggest no ideas but of dignity and reTerence. No one 
is ashamed of a misery which bears witness to his 
grandeur. If we should persuade a labourer that the 
blood of princes flows in his Toins, we might spoil his 
contentment with the only lot he has drawn, but scarcely 
Mil in him the seeds of pride. 

41. Pascal, like many others who have dwelt on this 
alleged degeneracy of mankind, seems never to have 
disentangled his mind from the notion, that what we caU 
human nature has not merely an arbitrary and gram- 
jnatical, but an intrinsic objective reality. The common 
and convenient forms of language, the analogies of sen- 
sible things, which the imagiiiation readily supplies, 
conspire to delude us into this fallacy. Yet though each 
man is bom with certain powers and dispositions which 
^constitute his own nature, and the resemblance of these 
in all his fellows produces a general idea, or a collective 
appellation, whichever we may prefer to say, called the 
joature of man, few would in this age explicitly contend 
for the existence of this as a substance capable of quali- 
ties, and those qualities variable, or subject to mutation. 
The corruption of human nature is therefore a phrase 
which may convey an intelligible meaning, if it is ao- 
knowledged to be merely aniEdogical and inexact, but 
will mislead those who do not keep this in nund. Man's 
nature, as it now is, that which each man and all men 
possess, is the immediate workmanship of God, as much 
as at his creation ; nor is any other hypothesis consistent 
with theism. 

42. This notion of a real universal in human nature 
presents to us in an exa^erated light those anomalies 
from which writers of Pascal's school are apt to infer 
«ome vast change in our original constitution. Exagger- 
ated, I say, for it cannot be denied that we frequently 
perceive a sort of incoherence, as it appears at least to 
our defective vision, in the same individual ; and, like 
ithreads of various hues shot through one web, the love 
of vice and of virtue, the strength and weakness of the 
heart, are wonderfully blended in self-contradictory and 
self-destroying conjunction* But even if we should fail 
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altogether in Bolving the Tery first steps of this problem, 
there is no course for a reasonable being except to ao-^ 
knowledge tbe limitations of his own faculties ; and it 
eeems rather nnwarrantable, on the credit of this hnmble 
confession, that we do not comprehend the depths of 
what has been withheld from ns, to substitute something 
far more incomprebensible and reyolting to our moral 
aQd rational capacities in its place. ** What," says 
Pascal, *' can be more contrary to the roles of our 
wretched justice, tban to damn eternally an infant in- 
capable of volition for an offence wherein he seems to 
bays had no share, and which was committed six thon- 
sand years before he was bom? Certainly, nothing 
shocks lis more rudely than this doctrine ; and yet, 
without this mystery, ^ most incomprehensible of all, 
we are incomprehensible to ourselves. Man is more 
inconceivable without this mystery, than the mystery is 
inconceivable to man." 

43. It might be wandering from the proper subject of 
these volumes if we were to pause, even shortly, to in* 
quire whether, while the creation . of a world so full of 
^vil must ever remain the most inscrutable of mysteries, 
we might not be led some way in tracing the connexion 
of moral and physical evil in mankind with his place in 
that creation ; and especially, whether the law of con- 
tinuity, which it has not pleased his Maker to break 
with respect to his bodily structure, and which binds 
that, in the unity of one great type, to the lower forms 
of animal life by the common conditions of nourishment, 
reproduction, and self-defence, has not rendered neces- 
sary both the physical appetites and the propensities 
wluch terminate in self ; whether, again, tiie superior 
endowments of his intellectual nature, his susceptibility 
of moral emotion, and of those disinterested i^ections 
wMch, if not exclusively, he far more intensely possesses 
t]ian any inferior being; above all, the gifts of con- 
soience, and a capacity to know God, might not be ex- 
pected, even beforehand, by their conflict with the 
ftiunial passions, to produce some partial inconsistencies, 
some anomalies at least, which he could not himself ex- 
plain, in so compound a being. Every link in the long 
oliain of creation does not pass by easy transition into 
the next. There are necessary ehusms, and, as it were. 
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leaps, firom one oreatnre to another, which, though not 
exceptions to the law of continuity, are accommodations 
of it to a new series of being. If man was made in the 
image of God, he was also made in the image of an ape. 
The framework of the body of him who has weighed tiie 
stars, and made the lightning his slave, approaches to 
that of a speechless brute who wanders in the forests of 
Sumatra. Thus standing on the frontier land between 
animal and angelic natures, what wonder that he should 
partake of both I But these are things which it is diffi- 
cult to touoh; nor would they have been here intro- 
duced, but in order to weaken the force of positions 
so confidently asserted by many, and so eloquently by 
Pascal. 

44. Among the works immediately designed to confirm 
Vindica- ^^ truth of Christianity, a certain reputation 
^»^ was acquired, through the known erudition of 
^' its author, by the Demonstratio Evangelica of 
Huet, Bishop of Avranches. This is paraded with de- 
finitions, axioms, and propositions, in order to challenge 
the name it assumes. But the axioms, upon which so 
much is to rest, are often questionable or equivoceJ ; as* 
for instance : Omnis prophetia est verax, quae pnedixit 
res CTenta deinde completas,— equivocal in the word 
verax. Huet also confirms his axioms by argument, 
which shows that they are not truly such. The whole 
book is fall of learning ; but he frequently loses sight of 
the points he would prove, and his quotations fiGtll beside 
the mark. Yet he has furnished much to others, and 
possibly no earlier work on the same subject is so ela- 
borate and comprehensive. The next place, if not a 
higher one, might be given to the treatise of Abbadie, a 
French refugee, published in 1684. His countrymen 
bestow on it the iiighest eulogies, but it was never so 
well known in England, and is now almost forgotten. 
The oral conferences of Limborch with Orobio, a Jew 
of considerable leamii^ and ability, on the prophecies 
relating to the Messiah, were reduced into writing and 
published ; they are still in some request. No book of 
this period, among many that were written, reached so 
high a reputation in England as Leslie's Short Method 
with the Deists, published in 1694; in which he has 
started an argument, pursued with more critical analysis 
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bj others, on Hxe pecidiarly distiBctiyo marks of credi- 
bility that pertain to tko Scriptural miracles. The an* 
thenticitj of this little treatise has been idly questioned 
on the Continent, for no better reason than that a trans- 
lation of it has been published in a posthumous edition 
(1732) of the works of Saint Beal, who died in 1692. 
But posthumous editions are neyer deemed of sufficient 
auihoritj to establish a literary title against possession ; 
and Prosper Marchand informs us uiat several other 
tracts, in this edition of Saint Keal, are erroneously 
ascribed to him. The internal evidence that the Short 
Method was written by a Protestant should be con- 
dusive.'' 

45. Every change in public opinion which this period 
witnessed, confirmed the principles of religious progress of 
toleration that had taken root in the earlier toienut 
part of the century; the progress of a larger p'*"^^^®^ 
and more catholic theology, the weakening of bigotry in 
the minds of laymen, and the consequent disregard of 
ecclesiastical clamour, not only in England and Holland, 
bat to a considerable extent in France ; we might even 
add, the violent proceedings of the last government in 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes and the cruelties 
which attended it. Louis XIY., at a time when man- 
kind were beginning to renounce the very theory of 
persecution, renewed the ancient enormities of its prao* 
tice, and thus imconsciously gave the aid of moral sym- 
pathy and indignation to the adverse argument. The 

* The Biographie Unlverselle, art. the snpposed author's death, without 

Leslie, says. Get ouvrage, qui paase pour attestation, is no literary evidence at all, 

ee<in'il a fisit de mieux, lui a ete can- even where the book is published for the 

tesUS. Le Docteor 01ei(^ [sic] a fait de first time, much less where it has a known 

gnmds efforts ponr pronver qu'il ap- Uatut as the production of a certain 

psrtenait k Leslie, qnoiqn'il ffit public author. This is so manifest to any one 

parmi les onvragcs de I'Abbd de Saint who has the sU^^test tincture of critical, 

UmI, mort en 1692. It is melancholy Judgment, that we need not urge the 

to 9M this petty spirit of cavil against palpable improbability of ascribing to 

in Englidi writer in so respectable a Saint Real, a Romish ecclesiastic, an 

work as the Biographie Universelle. No argument which turns peculiarly on the 

ipftmdt eg^orU could be required tnm distinction between the Scriptural mira- 

Ur. Oldg or any one else to prove that cles and those alleged upon inferior evi* 

ft book was written by Leslie, which dence. I have lost, or never made, the 

bore bis name, which was addressed to reference to Prosper M archa n d; but the 

an Kai^Jsh peer, and had gone through passage will be found in his Dictionuaira 

ininy editfams, when there is literally Historique, which contains a full artii'-Wi 

00 daimant on the other side; for a on Saint Real* 
puathnmoas edItlMi, forty years after 
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Protestant refugees of Fianoe, scattered among their 
brethren, brongiht home to all minds the great question 
of free oonscience ; not with the stapid and impudent 
limitation which even Protestants had sometimes- em-^ 
ployed, that truth indeed might not be restrained, but that 
error might ; a broader foundation was laid by the great 
advocates of toleration in this period, Bayle, Limborch, 
and Locke, as it had formerly been by Taylor and Epis 
copius.® 

46. Bayle, in 1686, while yet the smart of his banish- 
Bayie^ ment was keenly felt, published his Philoso^ 
^WcaT*^ phical Commentary on the text in Scripture, 
Eommeni- *' Compel them to come in ;" a text which 
"y- some of the advocates of persecution were ac- 
eustomed to produce. He gives in the first part nine 
reasons against this literal meaning, among which none 
are philological. In the second part he replies to various 
objections. This work of Bayle does not seem to me as 
subtle and logical as he was wont to be, notwithstanding 
the formed syllogisms with which he commences each 
of his chapters. His ailment against compulsory con- 
versions, which the absiud interpretation of the text by 
his adversaries required, is indeed irresistible ; but this 
is far from sufficiently establishing the right of toleration 
itself. It appears not very difficult for a skilM sophist, 
and none was more so than Bayle himself, to have 
met some of his reasoning with a specious reply. The 
sceptical argument of Taylor, that we can rarely be 
sure of knowing the truth ourselves, and consequentiy of 
condemning in others what is error, he touches but 
slightly ; nor does he dwell on the political advantages 
which experience has shown a full toleration to possess. 
In the tlurd part of the Philosophical Commentary, he 
refutes the apology of Augustin for persecution ; and a 
few years afterwards he published a supplement answer- 
ing a bock of Jurieu, which had appeared in the mean 
time. 



^ The Dutch cleTgy, and a French ration, and the moderate or liberal prii»> 

Ininiater In Holland, Jorieo. of great dples In religion which were ooonected 
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47. Locke published anoDymously his Letter on Tole* 
F&tion la 1689. The season was propitious ; a Lucre's 
legal tolerance of public worship had first been Le^^e^ on 
granted to the dissenters after the Bevolution, 
limited indeed to such as held most of the doctrines of 
the church, but preparing the nation for a more extensive 
application of its spirit. In the Liberty of Prophesying, 
Taylor had chiefly in view to deduce the justice of 
tolerating a diversity in religion, from the difficulty of 
knowing the truth. He is not very consistent as to the 
politick question, and limits too narrowly the province 
of tolerable opinions. Locke goes more expressl}' to the 
light of the civil magistrate, not omitting, but dwelling 
less forcibly on the chief arguments of his predecessor. 
His own theory of government came to his aid. The 
^^^^ in general, and perhaps Taylor himself, had de- 
rived the magistrate's jurisdiction from paternal power. 
And as they apparently assumed this power to extend 
over adult children, it was natural to give those who 
succeeded to it in political communities a hxge sway 
over the moral and religious behaviour of subjects. 
Locke, adopting the opposite theory of compact, defines 
the commonwealth to be a society of men constituted 
only for the procuring, preserving, and advancing their 
own civil interests. He denies cdtogether that the care 
of souls belongs to the civil magistrate, as it has never 
heen conmiitted to him. ** All the power of civil govem- 
meiit relates only to men's civil interests, is confined to 
the things of this world, and hath nothing to do with the 
world to come." J* 

48. The admission of this principle would apparently 
decide the controversy, so ^sur as it rests on reli^ous 
grounds. But Locke has recourse to several other argu- 
ments independent of it. He proves, with no great 

^ [This principle, that the civil ma- cloeeneas, though not less decision and 

gistiate is not concerned with religion courage. I cannot, nevertheless, admit 

M true, but only as useftil. was strenu- the principle as a conclusion from their 

ooflly maintained by Warbnrton, in his premises, though very desirous to pre- 

Alliance of Church and State. It is serve it on other grounds The late 

npported on Scriptural grounds by respected Dr. Arnold was exceedingly 

Hoadlj, in his famous sermon which embarrassed by denying its truth, while 
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^ Archbishop Whately, in a sermon on amplest measure ; which leaves hit writ- 

tbe same text as Hoadly's, " My kingdom ings on the sul^ect unsatisfactory col 
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VOL. IV. B 
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difficulty, that the civil power cannot justly, or con- 
sistently with any true principle of religion, compel men 
to profess what they do not believe. This, however, is 
what very few wonld, at present, be inclined to maintain. 
The real question was as to the publicity of opinions 
deemed heterodox, and especially in social worship; 
and this is what those who held the magistrate to possess 
an authority patriarchal, universal, and arbitrary, and 
who were also rigidly tenacious of the necessity of an 
orthodox £uth, as weU as perfectly convinced that it was 
no other than their own, wonld hardly be persuaded to 
admit by any arguments that Locke has alleged. But 
the tendency of public opinion had begun to manifest 
itself against all these tenets of the high-church "party^ 
so that, in the eighteenth century, the principles of 
general tolerance became too popular to be disputed 
with any chance of attention. Locke was engaged in a 
controversy through his first Letter on Toleration, which 
produced a second and a third ; but it does not appear 
to me that these, though longer than the first, have 
considerably modified its leading positions.*^ It is to be 
observed that he pleads for the universal toleration of 
all modes of worslup not immoral in their nature, or in- 
volving doctrines inimical to good government ; placing 
in the latter category some tenets of the church of 
Bome. 

49. It is confessed by Goujet that, even in the middle 
French of the seventeenth century, France could boast 
"™«°^ very little of pulpit eloquence. Frequent quo- 
tations from heathen writers, and from the schoolmen, 
with little solid morality and less good reasoning, make 
up the sermons of that age.' But the revolution in this 
style, as in all others, though perhaps gradual, was com- 
plete in the reign of Louis XIY. A slight sprinkling 
of passages from the &thers, and still more frequently 
from the Scriptures, but always short, and seeming to 
rise out of the preacher's heart, rather than to be sought 

4 Warburton hai fancied that Locke's dice argoments built on received opi- 

real sentiments are only discoverable hi nions would have greatest wei^t, and 

his first Letter on Toleration, and that in make quickest impression on the body 

the two latter he "combats his into- of the people whom it was his business 

lersnt adversary quite through the con- to gain." Biogr. firitannica, art Locke, 

tmversv with his own principles, w«U ' BiblSotbeque Fran^aise, voL iL p 

lloresaelng that tt lodi a time oC pr^- 288. 
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for in his memory, replaced that intolerable parade of 
a theological commonplace book, which had been as 
cnstomaiy in France as in England. The style was to 
be the perfection cf French eloquence, the reasoning 
persuasive rather than dogmatic, the arrangement more 
methodical and distributiye than at present, but without 
the excess we find in our old preachers. This is the 
general character of French sermons; but those who 
most adorned the pulpit had of course their individual 
distinctions. Without delaying to mention those who are 
now not greatly remembered, such as La Hue, Hubert, 
Mascaron, we must confine ourselves to three of high 
reputation, Bourdaloue, Bossuet, and Flechier. 

50. Bourdaloue, a Jesuit, but as little of a Jesuit in 
the worst acceptation of the word as the order Bonxda- 
has produced, is remarkably simple, earnest, ^*^® 
practical ; he convinces rather than commands, and by 
convincing he persuades ; for his discourses tend always 
to some duty, to something that is to be done or avoided. 
His sentences are short, interrogative, full of plain and 
solid reasoning, unambitious in expression, and wholly 
without that care in the choice of words and cadences 
which we detect in Bossuet and Flechier. No one 
would call Bourdaloue a rhetorician, and though he con- 
tinually introduces the fathers, he has not caught their 
vices of language.' 

51. Bourdaloue is almost in the same relation to 
Bossuet as Patru to Le Maistre, though the two compared 
orators of the pulpit are far above those of the with Boa- 
bar. As the one is short, condensed, plain, ""^^ 
reasoning, and though never feeble, not often what is 
generally called eloquent, so the other is animated, 
figurative, rather diffuse and prodigal of ornament, 
addressing the imagination more than the judgment, 



* The public did justice U> "3 nurdalnoe, qa'il avoit rivad en sa peraoime tons lea 

u fhey generaUy do to a toUd and im- grands caractferes de la bonne Aoqneuce ; 

pntAre style of preaching. " Je crois," la simplicity du discours Chretien avec 
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Rvtagj snr son snjet ; la vllle et la cour lumi^re." 
(^•■t %Uiiaent ettlmtf et admire C'est 
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rich and copious in cadenoe, elevating the hearer to the 
pitch of his own sublimity. Bossuet is sometimes too de- 
clamatory ; and Bonrdaloue perhaps sometimes borders 
on dryness. Mnch in the sermons of the former is true 
poetry ; bnt he has less of satisfieictory and persuasive 
reasoning than the latter. His tone is also, as in all his 
writings, too domineering and dogmatical for those who 
demand something beyond the speaker's authority when 
they listen. 

52. The sermons however of Bossuet, taken generally, 
Funeral ^'^^ ^^^ reckoned in the highest class of his 
discourses numcrous Writings; perhaps scarcely justice 
of Bossuet. ^^ been done to them. His genius, on the 
other hand, by universal confession, never shone higher 
than in the six which bear the name of Oraisons Fune- 
bres. They belong in substance so much more naturally 
to the province of eloquence than of theology, that I 
should have reserved them for another place if the sepa- 
ration would not have seemed rather imexpected to the 
reader. Few works of genius perhaps in the French 
language are better known, or have been more prodi- 
gally extolled. In that style of eloquence which the 
ancients called demonstrative, or rather descriptive (eTrt- 
hiKTiKo<:\ the style of panegyric or commemoration, they 
are doubtless superior to those justly celebrated produc- 
tions of Thucydides and Plato that have descended to 
us from Greece ; nor has Bossuet been equalled by any 
later writer. Those on the Queen of England, on her 
daughter the Duchess of Orleans, and on the Prince of 
Conde, outshine the rest; and if a difference is to be 
made among these, we might perhaps, after some hesita- 
tion, confer the palm on the first. The range of topics 
is so various, the thoughts so just, the images so noble 
and poetical, the whole is in such perfect keeping, the 
tone of awful contemplation is so uniform, that if it has 
not any passages of such extraordinary beauty as occur 
in the other two, its general effect on the mind is more 
irresistible.' 

t An English preacher of oonspicnons incomparably more deep in interest, more 
renown for eloquence was called upon, fertile in great and toodiing aaeodatieDS 
within no great length of time, to emu- — ^he had to describe, not the fiUae ser- 
iate the ftuieral discourse of Bossuet row of courtiers, not the shriek cf sod- 
on the sudden death of Henrietta of den surprise that echoed by ni^^t in the 
Orleans. lie had before him a sntdoct halls of Versailles, not the apoccyphal 
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53. In this style, mucli more of ornament, more of 
what speaks in the spirit, and even the very phrase, of 
poetiy, to the imagination and the heait, is permitted 
by a rigorous criticism, than in forensic or in delibera- 
tive eloquence. The beauties that rise before the author's 
vision are not renounced ; the brilliant colours of his 
fBucj are not subdued; the periods assume a more 
rhythmical cadence, and emulate, like metre itself, the 
voluptuous harmony of musical intervals; the whole 
composition is more evidently formed to delight ; but it 
will delight to little purpose, or even cease, in any strong 
sense of the word, to do so at all, imless it is ennobled 
by moral wisdom. In this BosBuet . was pre-eminent ; 
hs thoughts are never subtle or &r-fetched ; they have 
a sort of breadth, a generality of application, which is 
peculiarly required in those who address a mixed assem- 
bly, and which many that aim at what is profoimd and 
original are apt to miss. It may be confessed, that these 
funeral discourses are not exempt from some defects, 
frequently inherent in pan^yriccd eloquence ; they are 
sometimes too rhetorical, and do not appear to show so 
little ejQfbrt as some have dueled ; the amplifications are 
iometimes too unmeasured, the language sometimes bor- 
ders too nearly on that of the stage ; above all, there is 
atone of adulation not quite pleasing to a calm posterity* 

54. Flechier (the third name of the seventeenth cen 
tury, for Massillon belongs only to the next\ n^chter 
like Bossuet, has been more celebrated for his 

foneral sermons than for any others ; but in this line it 
18 unfortunate for him to enter into imavoidable compe- 
tition with one whom he cannot rival. The French 
critics extol Flechier for the arrangement and harmony 
of his periods ; yet even in this, according to La Harpe, 
be is not essentially superior to Bossuet; and to an 
English ear, accustomed to the long swell of our own 
writers and of the Ciceronian school in Latin, he will 

lMii1eDoe«r one 80 tainted by the world's oept as compared with Bossnet The 

iotRcoune, bot the manly grief of an sermon to which my allusion will he 

entire nation in the withering of fhoee understood is esteemed by many the 

^oni of hope which wait upon the un- finest effort of this preacher ; but if read 

Med yoQth of royalty, in its sympathy together with that of its prototype, it 

with gnrndeur annihilated, with beauty will be laid aside as almost feeble and 

^ iatiocenoe precipi tated into the tomb, unimpressive. 
Her did be sink beneath his sul^fectk ex- 
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probably not give bo mnch gratification. He does not 
want a moral dignity, or a certain elevation of thought, 
without which the funeral panegyric must be contemp- 
tible ; but he has not the majestic tone of Bossuet ; he 
does not, like him, raise the heroes and princes of the 
earth in order to abase them by paintings of mortality 
and weakness, or recall the hearer in every passage to 
something more awful than human power, and more 
magnificent than human grandeur. This religious so- 
lemnity, so characteristic in Bossuet, is hardly felt in 
the less emphatic sentences of F16chier. Even where 
his exordium is almost worthy of comparison, as in the 
funeral discourse on Turenne, we find him degenerate 
into a trivial eulogy, and he flatters both more pro- 
fusely and with less skill. His style is graceful, but 
not without affectation and false taste." La Harpe has 
compared him to Isocrates among the orators of Greece, 
the place of Demosthenes being of course reserved for 
Bossuet." 

" [La Harpe justly rldlcales an ex- to refonn. The veiy little tbat I have 

pression of Fl^chier, in his flineral ser- seen of the seimiMis of Segneri gives no 

mon on Madame de Hontaosier: Tin Impression of any merit that can be 

anden disait autrefois qne les hommes reckoned more than rehUiTe to the miser* 

^talent n& pour Taction et pour la able tone of his predecessors. The fol- 

condulte dn monde, et que les daima lowing specimen is from one of his moat 

n'^talent n^ que pour le repos et pour admired sermons :— E Cristo non potrii 

la retraite.— 1842.] ottenere da vol che gU rimettiate nn 

* The native critica ascribe a reform In torto, un aflhmto, un aggravio, una paio- 

the style of preaching to Paolo Segneri, Una? Che vorreste da Ghristo? Vor- 

whom Comiani does not hesitate to call, reste ch' e|^ vi si gettasse snppUdievole 

with the sanction, he says, of posterity, a piedi a chiedervi questagrasia? loaoa 

the father of Italian eloquence. It Is'to quasi per dire di' egli 11 farebbe ; perchi 

be remembered that in no country has se non dubiti di prostrarsi a piedi di nn 

the pulpit been so much degraded by traditore, qual' era Ginda. di lavaig UeU, 

empty declamation, and even by a stupid di asdugai^Iiell, di badaigUeli, non al 

buffoonery. ** The language of Segneri," vei^ognerebbe, cred* io^ di &rd vedere 

the same writer observes, *< is always full glnocchioni a flB^ vostri. Ma vi Ik bfao- 

of dignity and harmony. He inlaid it gno di tanto per muovervi a compi«R 

with q)lendid and elegant expressions, cerlo? Ah CavaUeri, Gavaliol, io non 

and has thus obtained a place among vorrei questa volta farvi arrossire. Nel 

the authors to whom authority has been resto io so di oerto, che se altrettanto 

given by the Delia Crusca dictionary, foese a vol domandato da quella donna 

His periods are flowing, natural, and che chiamate la voatra dama, da qneUa^ 

intelligible, without the affectation of di cui forseimati idolatrate 11 volto^ indo- 

obsolete Tuscanisms, which pass for vinate le voglie, ambite le grasie, non 

graces of the language with many." vi farete pregar tanto a ooncedeiglielo. 

TiraboBchi, with much commendation of E pol vi fate pregar tanto da un Dio pn 

Segneri, admits that we find in him some voi crooeflsso ? oonftisione I vitQ- 

vestiges of the ftlse taste he endeavoured prro ! vergvigjoa 1 ^Racoolta tf Praat 
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55, The Biyle of preaching in England was less orna- 
mental, and spoke less to the imagination and Eog^ 
affections, than these celebrated writers of the ^on»- 
GaUican chnrch ; but in some of our chief divines ' ^^' 

it had its own excellences. The sermons of Barrow dis- 
play a strength of mind, a comprehensiveness and fer- 
tility, which have rarely been equalled. No better proof 
can be given than his eight sermons on the government 
of the toi^e ; copious and exhaustive without tautology 
or superfluous declamation, they are, in moral preaching, 
what the best parts of Aristotle are in ethical philosophy, 
with more of development and a more extensive observa- 
tion. It would be said of these sermons, and indeed, 
with a few exceptions, of all those of Barrow, that they 
are not what is now called evangelical ; they indicate 
the ascendency of an Arminian party, dwelling fiur more 
than is usual in the pulpit on moral and rational, or even 
temporal inducements, and sometimes hardly abstaining 
from what would give a little offence in later times.' His 
quotations also from ancient philosophers, though not so 
numerous as in Taylor, are equally tmcongenud to our 
ears. In his style, notwithstanding its richness and 
occasional vivacity, we may censure a redundancy and 
excess of apposition : it is not sufficient to avoid strict 
tautology; no second phrase (to lay down a general 
rule not without exception) should be so like the first, 
that the reader would naturally have understood it to 
be comprised therein. Barrow's language is more an- 
tiquated and formal than that of his age ; and he 
abounds too much in tmcommon words of Latin deriva- 
tion, frequently such as appear to have no authority but 
his own. 

56. South's sermons b^n, in order of date, before the 

IteliBoe (in dasBlcl ItiUani), toL U. pi. ptasioiM, and bicker about their petty 

S46. oonoemmenta In such straiuB, wbo alao. 

This is certainly not the manner of not being capable of a Mr reputation, or 

Boaauet, and more like that of a third- sensible of disgrace to themselTes, do 
rate Methodist among ua. Mittle value the credit of others, or care 

T Thus, in his sermon against evik for aqiwrsing it But such language is 

speaking (xvl.)* Barrow treats it as lit imworthy of those peicsons. and cannot 

"for rustle boors or men of coarsest easily be drawn fnm than, who are 

education and employment, who having wont to exercise their thouf^ts about 

their minds debased by beli^; conversant nobler matters," fcc No one would 

ttt meanest ai&drB. do vent their sorry venture this now from the pnlptt 
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Restoration, and come down to nearly the end of the 
^ century. They were much celebrated at the 
time, and retain a portion of their renown. This 
is by no means surprising. South had great qualifica- 
tions for that popularity which attends the pulpit, and 
his manner was at that time original. Not diffuse, not 
learned, not formal in argument like Barrow, with a 
more natural structure of sentences, a more pointed, 
though by no means a more fair and satisfactory turn of 
reasoning, with a style clear and English, free from all 
pedantry, but abounding with those colloquial noTclties 
of idiom, which, though now become vulgar aad offen- 
aive, the age of Charles II. affected, sparing no personal 
or temporary sarcasm, but, if he seems for a moment to 
tread on the verge of buffoonery, recovering himself 
by some stroke of vigorous sense and language ; such 
was the witty Dr. South, whom the courtiers delighted 
to hear. His sermons want all that is called unction, 
and sometimes even earnestness, which is owing, in a 
great measure, to a perpetual tone of gibing at rebels 
and fanatics ; but there is a masculine spirit about them, 
which, combined with their peculiar characteristicB, 
would naturally fill the churches where he might be 
heard. South appears to bend towards the Arminian 
theology, without adopting so much of it as some of his 
contemporaries. 

57. The sermons of Tillotson were for half a century 

Tiiiotson. ^^^® ^®^ ihsai any in our language. They 
are now bought almost as waste paper, and 
hardly read at all. Such is the fickleness of religious 
taste, as abundantly numerous instances would prove. 
Tillotson is reckoned verbose and languid. He bias not 
the former defect in nearly so great a degree as some of 
his eminent predecessors; but there is certainly little 
vigour or vivacity in his style. Full of the Bomish 
controversy, he is perpetually recurring to that " world's 
debate ;" and he is not much less hostile to all the Cal- 
vinistic tenets. What is most remarkable in the theo- 
logy of Tillotson is his strong assertion, in almost all 
his sermons, of the principles of natural religion and 
morality, not only as the basis of all revelation, without 
a dependence on which it cannot be believed, but as 
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nearly coincident with Christianily in their extent; a 
length to which few at present would be ready to follow 
him. Tillotson is always of a tolerant and catholic 
spirit, enforcing right actions rather than orthodox 
opinions, and obnoxiens, for that and other reasons, to 
all the bigots of his own age. 

58. It has become necessary to draw towards a con- 
clusion of this chapter; the materials are fiEU* Expository 
from being exhausted. In expository, or, as 'i*®®**^. 
some call it, exegetical theology, the English divines 
had already taken a conspicuous station. Andres, no 
partial estimator of Protestant writers, extols them with 
marked praise.' Those who belonged to the earlier part 
of the century form a portion of a vast collection, the 
Critici Sacri, published by one Bee, a bookseller, in 
1660. This was in nine folio volumes; and in 1669, 
Matthew Pool, a non-conforming minister, produced his 
Synopsis Griticorum in five volumes, being in great 
measure an abridgment and digest of the former. Bee 
complained of the infraction of his copyright, or rather 
his equitable interest ; but such a dispute hardly per- 
tains to our history.' The work of Pool was evidently 
a more original labour than the former. Hammond, 
Patrick, and other commentators, do honour to the 
Anglican church in the latter part of the centuiy. 

59. Pearson's Exposition of the Apostles' Creed, pub- 
lished in 1659, is a standard book in English peanonon 
divinity. It expands beyond the literal pur- **»« Creed. 
port of the creed itself to most articles of orthodox 
belief, and is a valuable summary of arguments and 
authorities on that side. The closeness of Pearson, and 
his judicious selection of proofs, distinguish him from 
many, especially the earlier, theologians. Some might 
surmise that his undeviating adherence to what he 
calls the Church is hardly consistent with independence 
of thinking; but, considered as an advocate, he is one of 
much judgment and skill. Such men as Pearson and 
Stillingfleet would have been conspicuous at the bar, 
which we could not quite affirm of Jeremy Taylor, 

' I soli Inglesi, che ampio spaxio non opera ci permetteaae tener dietro a tntti 
dnvrebbono occapare in questo capo dell' i piu degni della nostra stima ? VoL z!z. 
esegetica sacra se 1' istituto della nosti' p. 253. * Chalmera. 
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60. Simon, a regular priest of the congregation called 
Simon^s "^^ Oratory, which has been rich in eminent 
Critical men, owes much of his fame to his Critical 
Hutoriee. j^^g^^y of the Old Testament. This work, 

bold in many of its positions, as it then seemed to both 
the Catholic and Protestant orthodox, after being nearly- 
strangled by Bossuet in France, appeared at Eotterdam 
in 1685. Bossuet attacked it with extreme vivacity, 
but with a real inferiority to Simon both in learning 
and candour.^ Le Clerc on his side carped more at the 
Critical History than it seems to deserve. Many para^ 
doxes, as they then were called, in this £Eunous work, 
are now received as truth, or at least pass without 
reproof. Simon may possibly be too prone to novelty, 
but a love of truth as well as great acnteness are visible 
throughout. His Critical History of the New Testa- 
ment was published in 1689, and one or two more 
works of a similar description before the close of the 
century. 

61. I have on a former occasion adverted, in a corre- 
spending chapter, to publications on witchcraft and 
similar superstitions. Several might be mentioned at 
this time; the belief in such tales was assailed by a 
prevalent scepticism which called out their advocates. 
Of these the most unworthy to have exhibited their 
great talents in such a cause were our own philosophers 
Henry More and Joseph Glanvil. The Sadducismns 
Triumphatus, or Treatise on Apparitions, by the latter, 
has passed through several editions, while his Scepsis 
Scientifica has hardly been seen, perhaps, by six living 
persons. A Dutch minister, by name Bekker, raised a 
great clamour against himself by a downright denial of 
all power to the devil, and consequently to his supposed 
instruments, the ancient beldams of Holland and other 
countries. His Monde Enchants, originally published 
in Dutch, is in four volumes, written in a systematic man- 
ner, and with tedious prolixity. There was no grotmd 
for imputing infidelity to the author, except the usual 
groimd of calumniating every one who quits the beaten 

b Dtffenae de U Tnditloii des Sunti imprimee k Tnvmx, Id. voL W. pi 31% 
PdiVB. (Envres de Boasaet, ▼ol. ▼., and BaiuMt, Vie de Bonnet. !▼. 278b 
Inetmettone sor la Version dn N. T., 
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path in theology ; but his explanations of Soriptore in 
the case of the demoniacs and the like are, as usual 
with those who have taken the same line, rather forced. 
The fourth volume, which contains several curious 
stories of imagined possession, and some which resemble 
what is now called magnetism, is the onl j part of Bek 
ker's once celebrated book that can be read with any 
pleasure. Bekker was a Cartesian, and his theory was 
built too much, on Cartesian assumptions of the iiupoMsi- 
bility of spirit acting on liody. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

HISTORY OF anuOULATIVK FHIL060PHT FROM 1650 TO 1Y0& 



Aristoteliaafl—Logldaiii— Cud worth — Sketch of the Philosophy of Oaasendi"- 
Cartesianiam— Port^Royal Logic— Analysis of the Search for Truth of Male- 
braoche, and of the Ethics of Spinoaa — OLsnvil— Locke's Essay on the Human 
Understandins. 

1. The Aristotelian and scholastic metaphysics, though 
AristoteUan shaken on every side, and especially by the 
metaphysics, rapid progress of the Cartesian theories, had 
not lost their hold over the theologians of the Roman 
church, or even the Protestant universities, at the 
beginning of this period, and hardly at its close. 
Brucker enumerates several writers of that class in 
Germany ;' and we find, as late as 1693, a formal injunc- 
tion by the Sorbonne, that none who taught philosophy 
in the colleges under its jurisdiction should introduce 
any novelties, or swerve from the Aristotelian doctrine.* 
The Jesuits, rather unfortunately for their credit, distin- 
guished themselves as strenuous advocates of the old 
philosophy, and thus lost the advantage they had ob- 
tained in philology as enemies of barbarous prejudice, 
and encouragers of a progressive spirit in their disciples. 
Rapin, one of their most accomplished men, after speak- 
ing with little respect of the Novum Organum, extols 
the disputations of the schools as the best method in 

* VoL Iv. See his long and laborious Aristotelicaa doctrine stndere, quam hac- 

chapter on the Aristotelian philosophers tonus usurpatum fnerlt in AcademiA 

of the sixteenth and seventeenth oen- Parisiensi, consult Societas iqjungeudum 

tnrles ; no one else seems to have done ene illls, tano et lis qui docent pbiluso- 

more than copy Brucker. phiam In ooUegiis soo regimini creditia, 

b Cum relatum esset ad Societatem ne deiuoeps noritatibus studeant, aut ab 

(Sorbonicam) nonnullos philosophise pro- Arlstotelica doctrina deflectant. 31 Dec 

feasores, ex lis etiam aUquando qui ad 1693 Argentrtf, GoUectio JodicionuB, 

Societatem anhelant, novas quasdom doo- IL 160. 
trinas in phiiosopUds sectaai« minutique 
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the education of young men, who, as he fancies, have 
too little experience to delight in physical science." 

2. It is a difficult and dangerous choice, in a new 
state of public opinion (and we have to make 

it at present), between that which may itself ciin«. 
pass away, and that which must eflface what yjg^ 
has gone before. Those who clung to the an- 
cient philosophy believed • that Bacon and Descartes 
were the idols of a transitory fashion, and that the 
wisdom of long ages would regain its ascendency. They 
were deceived, and their own reputation has been swept 
off with the systems to which they adhered. Thomas 
White, an English Catholic priest, whose Latin appella- 
tion is Albius, endeavoured to maintain the Aristotelian 
metaphysics and the scholastic terminology in several 
works, and especially in an attack upon Glanvil's 
Vanity of Dogmatising. This book, entitled Sciri, I 
know only through Glanvil's reply in his second edi- 
tion, by which White appears to be a mere Aristotelian. 
He was a friend of Sir Kenelm Digby, who was himself, 
though a man of considerable talents, incapable of disen- 
tangling his mind fi-om the Peripatetic hypotheses. 
The power of words indeed is so great, the illusions of 
what is called realism, or of believing that general terms 
have an objective exterior being, are so natural, and 
especially so bound up both with our notions of essen- 
tial, especially theological, truth, and with our popular 
language, that no man could in that age be much cen- 
sured for not casting off his fetters, even when he had 
heard the call to liberty from some modem voices. We 
find that even after two centuries of a better method, 
many are always ready to fsdl back into a verbal process 
of theorising. 

3. Logic was taught in the Aristotelian method, or 
rather in one which, with some change for the . . 
worse, had been gradually founded upon it. 

" R^exions sor la FoStiqiie, p. 3( 8. sit^ ; afln de ne pas donner tn^ de li- 

He admits, however, that to introdnee cenoe k la passion qn'on a naturellement 

iDore experiment and observation would ponr les noavelles opinions, dont to coars 

be an improvement. Da reste 11 y a est d'nne dangerense oonsiSquence dam 

appoienoe qne les loix, qnl ne sonflrent nn 6tat bien t6^6 ; vu purticaliirement 

point d'innovation dans I'asage des choses qne la philosophle est nn des organeii 

imiverBeUement stabiles, n'antoriseront dont ve sert la religion pour s'expliquei 

point d'antre m^thode qne celle qui est dans ses decisions. 
iHJoard'bai en nsage dans les luiver- 
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Burgersdicius, in this and in other sciences, seems to have 
been in repute; Smiglecios also is mentioned with 
praise.*^ These lived both in the former part of the cen- 
tiiiy. Bat they were superseded, at least in En gla nd, 
by Wallis, whose Institutio Logicae ad Communes Ustis 
Aocommodata was published in 1687. He claims as an 
improvement upon the received system, the classifying 
singular propositions among imiversals.* Bamus had 
made a third class of them, and in this he seems to have 
been generally tbllowed. Aristotle, though it does not 
appear that he is explicit on the subject, does not rank 
them as particular. That Wallis is right will not be 
doubted by any one at present ; but his originality we 
must not assert. The same had been perceived by the 
authors of the Port-Boyal Logic ; a work to which he 
has made no allusion.' Wallis claims also as his own 
the method of reducing hypothetical to categorical syllo- 
gisms, and proves it elaborately in a separate disserta- 
tion. A smaller treatise, still much used at Oxford, by 
Aldrich, Compendium Artis Logicas, 1691, is clear and 
concise, but sems to contain nothing very important; 
and he alludes to the Art de Fenser in a tone of inso- 
lence, which must rouse indignation in those who are 
acquainted with that excellent work. Aldrich's cen- 
sures are, in many instances, mere cavil and misrepre- 
sentation ; I do not know that they are right in any.' 

d La Loglqne de Smlgledas, says (qui, qoaotum memini, nunquam eju^ 

Bapin, est un bel ouvrage. The same modi singularem, niv Kara y^pot appel- 

writer proceeds to observe that the lat aut pro tali habet), et praeter rei 

Spaniards of the precediDg century had naturam : Xun enim hie agitor de par- 

oormpted logic by their snbtilties. Eu ticularitate sul^ecti (quod aroitjw vocat 

se Jetant daos des speculations creuses Aristotelis, non Kara lupoi) sed do 

qui n'avoient riea de r^l, leurs philo- partialitate predicationis. .... Neque 

sophes trony&rent I'art d'avoir de la ego interim uovator oensendns sum qui 

MtboD malgrtf le boa sens, et de donner haec dixerim, sed iili potius novatores qui 

de la ooulenr, et mfime Je ne S9ai8 quoi ab Aristotelica doctrina recesserint ; 

de sp^deose, \ ce qui ^toit de plus dd- eoque multaintroduxerint inoommoda de 

raisoimable. P. 883. But this must have quibns suo loco dicetur. P. 126. He has 

been rather the fault of their metaphysics afterwards a separate dise<»rtation or 

than of what is strictly called logic thesis to prove this more at length. It 

* Atque hoc signauter notatum velim, teems that the Ramists held a third class 

quia novus forte hie videar, et prater of propositions, neither univeml nor 

aliorum loquendi formulam haec dicere. particular, to which they gave the name 

Nam plerique logid propositionem quam fA propria, equivalent to singular, 

vocant singularem, hoc est, de sul^ecto t Art de Penser, part ii. chap. iiL 

individuo give singulari, pro particulari 8 One of Aldrich's charges against 

babeiit, non imiversali. Sed perperam the author of the Art de Penser ia» that 

hoc fiBriunt»et prater mentemAristotelis, he brinfi forward «■ a great disoof*^' 
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Of the Art de Penser itself we shall have something to 
say in the course of this chapter. 

4. Before we proceed to tiiose whose philosophy may 
be reckoned original, or at least modem, a very Stanley's 
few deserve mention who have endeavoured to Hittoiy of 
Tnaintain or restore that of antiquity. Stanley's ^**^^^P^y- 
History of Philosophy, in 1655, is in great measure con- 
fined to biography, and comprehends no name later than 
Cameades. Most is derived from Diogenes Laertius; 
but an analysis of the Platonic philosophy is given from 
Alcinous, and the author has compiled one of the Peri- 
patetic system frt>m Aristotle hunsell The doctrine 
of the Stoics is also elaborately deduced from various 
Bomces. Stanley, on the whole, brought a good deal 
from an almost untrodden field; but he is merely an 
historian, and never a critic of philosophy.^ 

5. Gale's Court of the Gentiles, which appeared partly 
in 1669 and partly in later years, is incompa- Gaie'sConn 
lably a more learned work than that of Stanley, of Qentiies. 
Its aim is to prove that all heathen philosophy, whether 
barbaric or Greek, was borrowed from the Scriptures, or 
at least from the Jews. The first part is entitled Of 
Philology, which traces the same leading principle by 
means of language; the second. Of Philosophy; the 
third treats of the Vanity of Philosophy, and the fourth 
of Beformed Philosophy, *' wherein Plato's moral and 
metaphyBic or prime ^pl^osophy is reduced to an n«ual 
form and method. ' Gkde has been reckoned among Pla- 
tonic philosophers, and indeed he professes to find a 
great resemblance between the philosophy of Plato and 
his own. But he is a detennined Calvinist in all 
respects, and scruples not to say, " Whatever God wills 
is just, because he wills it;" and again, **God willeth 
nodiing without himself because it is just, but it is 
therefore just beoause he willeth it. The reasons of 

the equality of the anglM of a chillagon oversight altogether inexplicable by me 

to 1996 right angles; and another is. at present, I had said that Stanley does 

that he gives as an example of a regular not mention Epicurus, who occupies a 

•yiloglsm one that has obviously five considerable space in the Histtuy of 

terms; thua expecting the Oxford stu- Philosophy. I have searched my notes 

dents for whom be wrote to believe that in vain for the source of this mistake, 

Antony Amauld neither knew the first which was courteously pointed out to 

book of Euclid nor the mere rudiments me; but I think it fitter to make this 

of common logic public admowledgment than sQently tt 

h [In f<nmer editioiis, through an witlidraw the sentence.— /.B4Y.] 
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good and evil eztrinBic to the divine essence are all 
dependent on the divine will, either decement or legis- 
lative." ^ It is not likely that Plato wonld have acknow- 
ledged such a disciple. 

6. A much more eminent and enlightened man than 
Cadworth'B ^^^t Balph Cudworth, by h£ Intellectual Sys- 
inteiiectuai tcm of the Universe, published in 1678, but 

^'®™' written several years before, placed himself in 
a middle point between the declining and rising schools 
of philosophy ; more independent of authority, and more 
close, perhaps, in argument than the former, but more 
prodigal of learning, more technical in language, and 
less conversant with analytical and inductive processes 
of reasoning than the latter. Upon the whole, however, 
he belongs to the school of antiquity, and probably hia 
wish was to be classed with it Cudworth was one of 
those whom Hobbes had roused by the atheistic 2J^ 
immoral theories of the Leviathan ; nor did any antago- 
nist perhaps of that philosopher bring a more vigorous 
understanding to the combat. This understanding was 
not so much obstructed in its own exercise by a vast 
erudition, as it is sometimes concealed by it from the 
reader. Cudworth has passed more for a recorder of 
ancient philosophy, than for one who might stand in a 
respectable class among philosophers; and his work, 
though long, being unfinished, as well as fall of digres- 
sion, its object has not been fully apprehended. 

7. This object was to establish the liberty of human 
Its object ^^^o'^ against the fatalists. Of these he lays 

it down that there are three kinds : the first 
atheistic ; the second admitting a Beity, but one acting 
necessarily and without moral perfections; the third 
granting the moral attributes of Gk>d, but asserting all 
human actions to be governed by necessary laws which 
he has ordained. The first book of the Intellectual Sys- 
tem, which alone is extant, relates wholly to the proofs 
of the existence of a Deity against the atheistic fEttalists, 
his moral nature being rarely or never touched ; so that 
the greater and more interesting part of the work, for 
the sake of which the author projected it, is wholly want- 
ing, imless we take for fragments of it some writings uf 
the author preserved in the British Museum. 

i Fftrt Iv. p. 389. 
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8. The fint chapter contains an account of the ancient 
Qoipnsonlar philosophy, which, till corrupted Sketdi 
by Lencippnfl and Democritus, Cndworth takes ^' ^^ 

to have been not only theistic, but more consonant to 
theistic principles than any other. These two, howeyer, 
bronght in a fatalism grounded on their own atomic 
theory. In the second chapter he states yery fully and 
fiiirly all their arguments,, or rather all that have ever 
been adduced on the atheistic side. In the third he ex- 
patiates on the hylozoic atheism, as he calls it, of Strato, 
which accounts the universe to be animated in all its 
parts, but without a single controlling intelligence, and 
adverts to another hypothesis, which gives a vegetable 
but not sentient life to the world. 

9. This leads Cudworth to his own &mous theory of a 
plastic nature, a device to account for the ope- his puwtic 
rations of physical laws without the continued "»''»"• 
agency of tiie Deity. Of this plastic energy he speaks 
in rather a confused and indefinite manner, giving it in 
one place a sort of sentient life, or what he calls ** a 
drowsy imawakened cogitation," and always treating it 
as an entity or real being. This lancruage of Cudworth, 
and indeed the whole hypothesis of a plastic nature, was 
unable to stand the searching eye of Bayle, who, in an 
article of his dictionary, pointed out its unphilosophical 
and dangerous assumptions. Le Clerc endeavoured to 
support Cudworth against Bayle, but with little success." 
It has bad, however, some partisans, though rather among 
physiologists than metaphysicians. Grew adopted it to 
explain vegetation: and the plastic nature differs only, 
as I conceive, trom what Hunter and Abemethy have 
Galled life in organised bodies by its more extensive 
agency; for if we are to believe that there is a vital 
power, not a mere name for the sequence of phsenomena, 
which maTBhals the molecules of animal and vegetable 
substance, we can see no reason why a similar energy 
should not determine other molecules to assume geome- 
trical figures in crystallization. The error or paradox 
consists in assigning a real unity of existence, and a real 
power of causation, to that which is unintelligent. 

10. The fourth chapter of the Intellectual System, of 
Mttt length, and occupying half the entire work, launoheft 

B BibUotbAiiM CboWe^ ^qL ▼. 
VOL. IV. » 
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into a Bea of old philosophy, in order to show the unity 
Hisaioooimt ^^ ^ Supreme Qod to have been a general be- 
ofoidphUo- liof of antiquity. ** In this fourth chapter/' 
'^^' he says, '' we were necessitated by the matter 
itself to nm out into philology and antiquity, as also 
in the other parts of the book we do often give an 
account of the doctrine of the ancients; which, how- 
ever some overnsevere philosophers may look upon 
fastidiously or undervalue and depreciate, yet as wo 
conceived it often necessary, so possibly may the variety 
thereof not be ungrateful to others, and this mixture of 
philology throughout the whole sweeten and allay the 
severity of philosophy to them ; the main thing which 
the book pretends to, in the mean time, being the phi- 
losophy of religion. But for our part we neither call 
philology, nor yet philosophy, our mistress, but serve 
ourselves of either as occasion requireth."° 

11. The whole fourth chapter may be reckoned one 
great episode, and as it contains a store of useful know- 
ledge on ancient philosophy, it has not only been more 
read than the remaining part of the Intellectual System, 
but has been the cause, in more than one respect, that 
the work has been erroneously judged. Thus Gudwortli 
has been reckoned, by very respectable authorities, in 
the Platonic school of philosophers, and even in that of 
the later Platonists; for which I perceive little other 
reason than that he has gone diffusely into a supposed 
resemblance between the Platonic and Christian Trinity. 
Whether we agree with him in this or no, the subject is 
insulated, and belongs only to the history of theological 
opinion ; in Cudworth's own philosophy he appears to 
be an eclectic, not die vassal of Plato, PlotinuSy or 
Aristotle, though deeply versed in them all.' 

12. In the fifth and last chapter of the first and only 
book of the Intellectual System, Cudworth, reverting 



*^ Pre&oe, p. ST. himself hto deoeptfTe repre8entatloii& 

PC'Cudworih/'iayB a late Tuy learned He deaerveB tiie big^iest piatoe far tn* 

and strong-minded wnter, "dionld be tegrity as a writer; hia learning waf 

read with the notes of Moehcim ; miless, superabmidant, and his intellect TigBoroas 

indeed, one be so aoqaalated with the enough to wield it to his pmpose. Bat 

philosophy and religion of the andents, he traosfers his own oonoeptians to the 

and so accustomed to reasoning, and to heathen philoaopben and retiglanittB/* 

sstimating the power and the amblgnltj Ac Norton <m Genuineneii of G«q»SA 

of language, as to be able to ooirtct far iroi iL pb aii«— 1849.1 
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to the various atheistical arguments whioh he had 
stated in the second chapter, answers them at 
great length, and though not without much men?^' 
erudition, perhaps more than was requisite, yet Jgjjj^ 
depending chiefly on his own stores of reason- 
ing. And inasmuch as cTen a second-rate philosopher 
tanks higher in literary precedence than the most 
learned reporter of other men's doctrine, it may be 
unfortonate for Cudworth's reputation that he consumed 
so much time in the preceding chapter upon mere learn- 
ing, even though that should be reckoned more useful 
than his own reasonings. These, however, are fre- 
;|Qently valuable, and as I have intimated above, he is 
partially tinctured by the philosophy of lus own genera- 
tion, while he endeavours to tread in the ancient paths. 
Yet he seems not aware of the place which Bacon, 
l^eooartes, and Gassendi were to hold; and not only 
names them sometimes with censure, hardly with praise, 
but most inexcusably throws out several intimations that 
they had designedly served the cause of atheism. The 
uisposition of the two former to slight the argument from 
final oauses, though it might justly be animadverted upon, 
could not warrant this most uncandid and untrue asper- 
non. But justice was even-handed ; Cudworth himself 
did not escape the slander of bigots ; it was idly said by 
Dryden, that he had put the arguments against a Deiiy 
so well, that some thought he had not answered them ; 
and if Warburton may be believed, the remaining part 
of the Intellectual System was never published, on ac- 
count of the world's malignity in jud^ng of the first'' 
Prohably it was never written. 

13. Cudworth is too credidous and uncritical about 
ancient writings, defending all as genuine, even where 
lus own age hail been sceptical. His terminology is 
^ff and pedantic, as is the case with all our older 
metaphysicians, abounding in words which the English 
ianguage has not recognised. He is full of the ancients, 
hat rarely quotes the schoolmen. Hobbes is the adver- 
sary with whom he most grapples ; the materialism, the 
Inlying all ideas into, sensation, the low morality of 
that writer, were obnoxious to the animadversion of a^ 

1 Waftarton'i pretaoo to Ditino Legatloii, f9\. H. 
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Btrenuons an adyocate of a more eleyated philosophy. 
In some respects Cudworth has, as I conceiTe, mnch the 
advantage ; in others, he will generally be thought by 
onr metaphysicians to want precision and logical reason- 
ing; and upon the whole we must rank him, in philoso- 
phical aciunen, far below Hobbes, Malebranche, and 
Locke, but also &r above any mere Aristotelians or 
retailers of Scotus and Aquinas/ 

14. Henry More, though by no means less eminent 

than Cudworth in his own age, ought not to be 
placed on the same level. More fell not only 
into the mystical notions of the later Platonists, but 
even of the Cabalistic writers. His metaphysical philo^ 
sophy was borrowed in great measure from them ; and 
though he was in correspondence with Descartes, and 
enchanted with the new views that opened upon him, 
yet we find that he was reckoned much less of a Carte- 
sian afterwards, and even wrote against parts of the 
theory.* The most peculiar tenet of More was the ex- 
tension of spirit ; acknowledging and even striving for 
the soul's immateriality, he still could not conceive it to 
be unextended. Yet it seems evident that if we give 
extension as well as figure, which is implied in finite - 
extension, to the single self-conscious monad, qualities 
as heterogeneous to thinking as material impenetrability 
itself, we shall find it in vain to deny the possibility at 
least of the latter. Some indeed might question whether 
what we call matter is any real being at all, except as 
extension under peculiar conditions. But this conjecture 
need not here be pressed. 

15. Gbssendi himself, by the extensiveness of his em- 
^^^^^^^ dition, may be said to have united the two 

schools of speculative philosophy, the historical 
and the experimental, though the character of his mind 
determined him &r more towards the latter. He be- 
longs in point of time rather to the earlier period of the 
century ; but his Syntagma Fhilosophictun having been 

' [The inferiority of Cudworth to the Deity; Descartes thooi^t that he 

Hobbes is not at present Tery manifest was partoat k raison de sa poiasanoe. et 

to me.— 1847.] qu'k raison de son essence il n'a abaolii- 

* .Baillet, Vie de Descartes, liv. vii. ment aacone relation an lien. Mom. 

It mast be observed that More never who may be called a lover of eztensloBi 

wholly agreed with Descartes. Thns maintained a strictly local p rc eenest, 

they differed about the omnipresenoe of (Envrss de Deecariea. toL z. p. 239. 
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published in 1658, we haye deferred the review of it for 
this Yolnme. This posthumous work, in two volumes 
folio, and nearly 1600 pages closely printed in double 
columns, is divided into tbree parts, the Logic, the Phy- 
sics, and the Ethics ; the second occupying more than 
five sixths of the whole. The Logic is introduced by 
two procemial books; one containing a history of Uie 
science from Zeno of Mea, the parent of systematic logic, 
to Bacon and Descartes;' the other, still more hi^lq-^. 
valuable, on the criteria of truth ; shortly cri- 
ticising also, in a chapter of this book, the several 
schemes of logic which he had merely described in the 
former. After stating very prolixly, as is usual with 
lum, the arguments of the sceptics against the evidence 
oi the senses, and those of the dogmatics, as he calls 
them, who refer the sole criterion of truth to the under^ 
standing, he propounds a sort of middle course. It is 
necessary, he observes, before we can infer truth, that 
there should be some sensible sign, altrOfirov tnnfuiov ; 
for, since all the knowledge we possess is derived from 
the sense, the mind must first have some sensible image, 
1)7 which it may be led to a knowledge of what is latent 
^d not perceived by sense. Hence we may distinguish 
in ourselves a double criterion ; one by which we per- 
ceive the sign, namely, the senses ; another, by which 
we understand through reasoning the latent thing, 
pamely, the intellect or rational faculty." This he 
iUusti-ates by the pores of the skin, which we do not 
perceive, but infer th^ir existence by observing the per- 
iQeation of moisture. 



* Pneterenndum porro non est ob CartesU rect^ qnidem Veralamii imitap 

««n. qoft est, oelebritatem Organuin, tione ab eo exorditar, qaod ad bene 

live logica Fraadad Btuxmia VeralamiL imagliiandain praya pr^Jndlda ezaenda. 

He extols Bacon highly, but gives an recta vero indnenda vult, ftc P. 90. 

■OAlyaia of the Novum Organum without « p. gi. if this passage be well at- 

iDQGh criticism. De Logicae Origine, c. z. tended to, it will show how the jdiUo- 

Ugica VernUunli, Gaasendi says in aophy of Oassendi has been misonder- 

ttother place, tota ac per se ad physi- stood by those who confound it with tlw 

<^*oi, atqne adeo ad veritatem notitiamve merely sensual school of metaphy8iiclan& 

ntnm. germanam habeudam oontendit. No one has more clearly, or more at 

I'necipii^ autem in eo est, nt bene imar lei^^, distinguished the oto^rbycnificuw. 

giaenrar, quatenus vult esse imprimis the sendble associated sign, fi-om ibe 

exDenda omnia prae;]udicia, ac novas de- unimaginable ol^Jects of pore inteUeci 

inle Dotionee ideasve ex novis debit^que as we shall soon see. 
ftctii experunentifl indooendaa. Lo^ca 
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16. In the first part of the treatiae itself on Logic, to 
EQs tiMory which these two books are introductoiy, GkuBK 
of ideas, gendi lays down again his &vourite principle, 
that every idea in the mind is ultimately deriyed from 
the senses. But while what the senses transmit are 
only singular ideas, the mind has the faculty of making 
general ideas out of a number of these singular ones when 
they resemble eaoh other.' In this part of his Logic he 
expresses himself clearly and unequivocally a concep- 
tnalist. 

17. The Physics were expanded with a prodigality of 
leamii^ upon every province of nature. Gassendi is 
fall of quotation, and nis systematic method manifests 
the comprehensiveness of his researches. In the third 
book of the second part of the third section of the 
Physics, he treats of the immateriality, and, in the four- 
teenth, of the immortality of the soul, and maintains the 
affirmative of both propositions. This may not be what 
those who judge of Gassendi merely from his objections 
to the Meditations of Descartes have supposed. But a 
clearer insight into his metaphysical theory will be 
obtained from the ninth book of the same part of the 
Physics, entitled De Intellectu, on the Human Under- 
standing. 

18. La this book, after much display of erudition on 
and of the ^^ tenets of philosophers, he determines the 
nature of goul to be an incorporeal substance, created by 
*^ ^"^* God, and infused into the body, so that it re- 
sides in it as an informing and not merely a present 
nature, forma informans, et non simpliciter assistens.' 
He next distinguishes intellection or understanding 
from imagination or perception; which is worthy of 
particular notice, because in his controversy with Des- 
cartes he had thrown out doubts as to any distinction 
between them. We have in ourselves a kind of £ax$ulty 
which enables us, by means of reasoning, to understand 
that which by no endeavours we can imagine or repre- 
sent to the mind.' Of this the size of the sun, or innu- 

' p. 93. <pumtamcimqne antani Tires contenderi- 

J P. 440. nitis,nonpo8ednni8. . . . After instaiidng 

" Itaque est in nobis intellectfts spe- the sixe of the son, possont conslmiUa 

des, qua ratiodnando eo prorehlmnr, tezoentaaffierri. . .. Vemmqiildemlstad 

at aliqnid inteUigarans, qnod imaginari, sniBdat, at ocnstet qnidpiam nos intelU* 

vel d^ habere obversantem imaginem. gere quod imagfnari non Uoeat, et intel* 
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merable other examples miglit be given; the mind 
having no idea suggested by the imagination of the sim's 
mt^itude, but knowing it by a peculiar operation of 
reason. And hence we infer that the intellectual soul 
18 immaterial, because it understands that which no 
material image presents to it, as we infer also that the 
imaginatiYC faculty is material, because it employs the 
images supplied by sense. It is true that the intellect 
makes use of these sensible imi^s as steps towards its 
reasoning upon things which cannot be imi^ined ; but 
the proof of its immateriality is given by this, that it 
passes beyond all material images, and attains a true 
knowledge of that whereof it has no image. 

19. Buhle observes that in what Gkussendi has said on 
the power of the mind to understand what it cannot 
conceive, there is a forgetfulness of his principle, that 
nothing is in the understanding which hais not been in 
the sense. But, unless we impute repeated contradic- 
tions to this philosopher, he must have meant that 
axiom in a less extended sense than it has been taken 
by some who have since employed it. By that which is 
" in the understanding," he could only intend definite 
images derived from sense, which must be present before 
the mind can exercise any &culty, or proceed to reason 
up to unimaginable things. The fallacy of the sen- 
sualist school, English and French, has been to conclude 
that we can have no knowledge of that which is not 
'* in the understanding ;" an inference true in the po- 
pular sense of words, but false in the metaphysical. 

20. There is, moreover, Gkussendi proceeds, a class of 
reflex operations, whereby the mind imder- 

stands itself and its own &culties, and is con- guishM 
scions that it is exercising such acts. And this JJ^JJ, 
i&cnlty is superior to any that a material sub- 

leetam Ita esse distinctam a pluuitaBia,at cuti phantasia ez eo materlalis argiritur, 

com phantasia babeat materiales gpecies, qnod materiali specie atatur. Ac ntitur 

sab qnibuB res imaginatur, non babeat qaidem etlam intellectos spedebos phan> 

tamen lotellectus, sub qnibas res Intel- tasia perceptls, tanqnam gradibns, nt ra- 

UgU: Deque enimnl]am,v.&habetUlln8 tiodnando assequator e«, qtue deinceps, 

magnltndinis qnam in sole intelllgit ; sine speclebns phantasmatisve IntelUgit : 

sed tantum vl propria, sen ratiodnando, sed boc ipsnm est qood illius imma- 

eam esse in sole raagnitudinem oompre- terialitatem arguit, qnod x.'^txtk omncm 

Aendit, ac part modo castera. Nempe ez speciem materialem se prrvehat, qnid 

HOC efflcitnr, ut rem sine specie nutteriali piamqne cujns nnllam babeat phantism ? 

iBtsUiitenB, esse immaterialis debeat; si- revera agnoscat 
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Btanoe possesses ; for no body can act reflezly on itself^ 
but must move from one place to anotbeT.' Our obser-* 
ration therefore of our own imaginings must be by a 
power superior to imagination itself; for imagination is 
employed on the image, not on the perception of the 
image, since there is no image of the act of perception. 

21. The intellect also not only forms universal ideas, 
but perceives the nature of universality. And this 
seems peculiar to mankind ; for brutes do not show any- 
thing more than a power of association by resemblance. 
In our own conception of an universal, it may be urged* 
there is always some admixture of singularity, as of a 
particular form, magnitude, or colour ; yet we are able, 
Gassendi thinkis, to strip the image successively of all 
these particular adjuncts.^ He seems therefore, as has 
been remarked above, to have held the conceptualist 
theory in the strictest manner, admitting the reality of 
universal ideas even as images present to the mind. 

22. Litelleotion being £e proper operation of the 
AUo Intel- ^^> ^^ ^ necdless to inquire whether it does 
lect ftxHnim- this by its own nature, or by a peculiar faculty 
'**°***"** called understanding, nor should we trouble 
ourselves about the Aristotelian distinction of the active 
and passive intellect.® We have only to distinguish this 
intellection from mere conception derived from the phan- 
tasy, which is necessarily associated with it. We cannot 
conceive Qod in this life, except under some image thus 
supplied ; and it is the same with all other incorporeal 
thmgs. Nor do we comprehend infinite quantities, but 
have a sort of confused image of indefinite extension. 
This is surely a right account of the matter; and if 
Stewart had paid any attention to these and several other 
passages, he could not have so much misconceived the 
philosophy of Gassendi. 



* Alteram est gernut refleMmm ac- b Et ne instes in noUs <inoqiM, dam 

tionom, qnlbos intellectas set psam, soas- oniyereale oonclpimas, admiaoeri lemper 

qae ftinctiones Intelligit, ac spedatim ae allquid singalaiitatia, at oertie magnltn- 

intelligere anlmadvertit. Videlicet hoc diiiis, oertee figam, oerti coloria, ko, ex« 

monoa eat omni facaltate corporea sa- perimor tamen, nial [sic] atinul, aallem 

perina; qaoniamqalcqaidoorporeomeat, aaocesslv^ spoUarl k nobis nataram qoa- 

ita certo loco, aiye permanenter, sive sac- Ubet apedall magnltodlne, qoalibet spe* 

cedenter alligatam eat, at non yeraoa ae. dali flgarft, qooUbet spectali cokm| 

Md solain versas allod diyersnm a se atqae ita de csterto. 

prooedere possiu * P. iiO. 
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23. The mind, as long as it dwells in the body, seems to 
baTe no intelligible species, except phantasms denved 
&om sense. These he takes for impressions on the 
brain, driyen to and fro by the animal spirits till they 
reach the pfumtasia, or imaginative &cnlty, and canse 
it to imagine sensible things. The sonl, in Gassendi's 
theory, consists of an incorporeal part or intellect, and 
of a corporeal part, the phantasy or sensitive soul, 
which he conceives to be diffiised thronghout the body. 
The intellectual sonl instantly perceives, by its nnion 
with the phantasy, the images impressed upon the 
latter, not by impulse of these sensible and material 
species, but by intuition of their images in the phan- 
tasy.** Thus, if I rightly apprehend his meaning, we are 
to distinguish ; first, the species in the brain, derived 
from immediate sense or reminiscence; secondly, the 
image of these conceived by the phantasy ; thirdly, the 
act of perception in the mind itself, by which it knows 
the phantasy to have imagined these species, and knows 
also the species themselves to have, or to have had, 
their external archetypes. This distinction of the 
animus, or reasonable, from the anima, or sensitive soul, 
he took, as he did a great part of his philosophy, from 
Epicurus. 

24. The phantasy and intellect proceed together, so 
that they might appear at first to be the same faculty. 
Not only, however, are they different in their operation 
even as to objects which fall under the senses, and are 
r^resented to the mind, but the intellect has certain 
operations peculiar to itself. Such is the apprehension 
of things which cannot be perceived by sense, as the 
Deity, whom though we can only imagine as corporeal, 
we apprehend or understand to be otherwise.* He re- 
peats a good deal of what he had before said on the dis- 



d Eodem momento intellectni ob in- uuMii etw allqnid alti» id, quod ■pecte 

tfamam mi pr—imtliin oohmeiitiamqiie ImagiiiAve Tepmaeatatar, neqae non si* 

eom pfaaataoia rem MDdem oantnetar. miilocnnltantemtalemspeciemyeliiiuigl* 

p. 450. Bationem babeat; sed quod apprdwndat 

* Hoc est aQtem pneter pbantaito InteUigatve aliqoid, ad quod appreben- 

caaceilacinteUectasqiieipdiiBpropiiiiiii, feodum give perdpieiidum aaraTgere 

potestqne adeo talis apprebenslo noo pbantasia non possit, at qusa onuUno 

jam imagination sed inteUigentia vel in- tenninetar ad oorponun spedem. Hen 

teUeetio did. Non qnod intellectos non imaglnem, ex qua iUios qperatio inuigW 

ffiflBJst BTwiiTn sb ipsa phantasla ratifOGi- nfttto aj^peUafenc. Ibid. 
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tinotive provinoe of the underatanding, by whioh "we 
reason on things incapable of being imagined ; drawing 
Beyeral instances from the geometry of infinites, as in 
asymptotes, wherein, he says, something is always in- 
ferred by reasoning which we presume to be tme, and 
yet cannot reach by any effort of the imagination/ 

25. I have given a few extracts from Gassendi in 
Hi nhii c»^®^ to confirm what has been said, his writ- 
aopt^Mmte- iiigs being little read in England, and his philo- 
byStowiurt. ^V^7 ^^^ having been always represented in the 
same manner. Degerando has claimed, on two 
occasions, the priority for Gassendi in that theory of the 
generation of ideas which has usually been ascribed to 
Locke." But Stewart protests against this alleged simi- 
larity in the tenets of the French and English philo- 
sophers. " The remark," he says, " is certainly just, 
if restrained to Locke's doctrine as interpreted by the 
greater part of philosophers on the Continent ; but it is 
very wide of the truth, if applied to it as now explained 
and modified by the most intelligent of his disciples in 
this country. The main scope, indeed, of Gassendi's 
argument against Descartes is to materialise that class 
of our ideas which the Lockists as well as the Cartesians 



t In qalboB lemper aUquid aigamen- pas Imagination, k savoir celle par la- 

tando ooUigitar, quod et yeniin ease intol- quelle nooa ooonoissoni par rtiaonnement 

.Ugimos et imaglnando non aneqnimur qn'U y a qnelqoe choee <nitre oe qni 

tamen. tombe boos I'imagination. Abreg^ da 

[Bernier well and clearly ezpreaaed the Systime de Gassendi, toL iii. p. 14. Gas> 

Important distinction between aiv^ifrii seodi plainly confines idea to phantaqr 

and reiJfMva. which separates the two or imagination, and so tu differs ftuc 

schools of philosophy ; and thus places Locke.— 1847.] 

Qassendi fsr apart from Hobbes. The >H!stoire compart desQysttaies, 1804 

passage, however, which I shall give in ToLi. p. SOI ; and Biogr.UnlverseUe, art. 

lYench, cannot be more decisive than the OasaendL Yet in neither of these does 

Latin sentence Jost quoted. U ne fant M. Degerando advert expressly to the 

pas ormfondre Timagination, on poor pecnliarresemManoe between the qrstems 

parler ainsi* I'lnfeellection intuitive, on of Oaasendi and Locke, in the aooonnt 

directe, et qni se fUt par rapplicatloa they give of ideas of reflectloo. He refers, 

senlede rentendementanxphantOmesoii however, to a more partiealar essay of 

idSa de la phantaisie, avec rinteUeetion his own on the Qassendlsn philosophy, 

pnre que nous avons par le ralsoime- whidi I have not seen. As to Locke's 

ment,etqaenoastlronsparoons4qaenoa. positive dbUgations to his predecessor, 

D'oh vient que oeux qui se persnadent I shoold be perhapa inclined to doubt 

qu'il n'y a aucune substance IncorpoivUe, whether he, who was no great lover of 

paroe qu'ils ne confoivent rien que dana large books, had read so nnwieldy.a work 

one espdce ou image oorpotelle, se tram- as theE^tagma Fhiloaophieom; bat the 

pent en ce qu'ils ne reconndssent pas abridgment of fianier would have suf^ 

qu'il y a one sorts d'intelligence qui n'est floed. 



J 
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eonsider as the exclusive objects of the power of refleo' 
tkm, and to show that these ideas are all ultimately 
resolvable into images or conceptions borrowed from 
things external. It is not therefore what is sound and 
valuable in this part of Locke's system, but the errors 
grafted on it in the comments of some of his followers, 
that can justly be said to have been borrowed from Gas- 
sendi. Nor has Gassendi the merit of originality even 
in these errors ; for scarcely a remark on the subject 
occurs in his works, but what is copied from the ao- 
coimts transmitted to us of the Epicurean metaphysics." * 
26. It will probably appear to those who consider 
what I have quoted £rom Gassendi, that in his latest 
writings he did not dififer so much from Locke, and lead 
the way so much to the school of the French metaphy- 
sicians of the eighteenth century, as Stewart has sup- 
posed. The resemblance to the Essay on the Human 
Understandii^ in several points, especially in the im- 
portant distinction of what Locke has called ideas of 
reflection from those of sense, is too evident to be 
denied. I am at the same time unable to account in a 
satisfactory manner for the apparent discrepancy be- 
tween the language of Gassendi in the Syntagma Philo- 
sophicum, and that which we find in his objections to 
the Meditations of Descartes. No great interval of time 
had intervened between the two works ; for his corre- 
spondence with Descartes bears date in 1641, and it ap- 
pears by that with Louis Count of Angoul^me, in the suc- 
ceeding year, that he was already employed on the first 
part of the Syntagma Fhilosophiciun.' Whether he 
urged some of his objections against the Cartesian me- 
taphysics with a regard to victory rather than truth, or^ 
as would be the more candid and perhaps more reason- 
able hypothesis, he was induced by the acuteness of his 
great antagonist to review and reform his own opinions, 
I must leave to the philosophical reader.^ 

b TnUndnarj DbMrtotion to Ency^ writing agaloBt DeecarteB, who bad men* 

dopaedia. tloned the phmomena of parhelia, with* 

i Oaasendl Opera. toL yip. 130. Theae oat aUuding to a dlaaertation of Gaaaendi 

letters are Interesting to those who wonld on the satdect The latter, it seema, owna 

■tndy the philosophy of OassendL In a letter to JStivet, that he ahoald not 

k Baillet, in his life of DescarteB, woold have examined so closely the metaphysica 

lead tu to think that Gassendi was too of Descartes, if he had been treated by 

mnch influenced by personal motlTes in him with aa much poUte&eas aa he had 
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27. Stewart had evidently little or no knowledge ol 
Berniefa the Syntagma PhiloBophicnm. But he had 
OTitome of seen an Abridgment of the Philosophy of Gas- 
*^° ' sendi by Bemier, publii^hed at Lyons in 1678, 
and finding in this the doctrine of Locke on ideas of 
reflection, conceived that it did not &ithfully represent 
its own original. But this was hardly a very plausible 
conjecture ; Bemier being a man of considerable ability, 
an intimate friend of Gftssendi, and his epitome being 
so far from concise that it extends to eight small yo- 
lumes. Having not indeed collated the two books, bnt 
read them within a short interval of time, I can say that 
Bemier has given a faithful account of the philosophy 
of Gassendi, as it is contained in the Syntagma Fhiloso- 
phicum, for he takes notice of no other work ; nor has 
he here added anything of his own. But in 1682 he 
published another little book, entitled Doutes de M. 
Bemier sur quelques uns des principaux Chapitres de 
son Abr^ de la Philosophie de Gassendi. One of 
these doubts relates to the existence of space ; and in 
another place he denies the reality of eternity or ab- 
stract duration. Bemier observes, as Descartes had 
done, that it is vain and even dangerous to attempt a defi- 
nition of evident things, such as motion, because we are 
apt to mistake a definition of the word for one of the 
thii^ ; and philosophers seem to conceive that motion 
is a real being, when they talk of a billiard-ball commu- 
nicating or losing it."" 

28. The Cartesian philosophy, which its adversaries 
PncesB of ^^ expected to expire with its founder,, spread 
<3arteBian morc and more after his death, nor had it ever 
p loaophy. ^gp^u^ted on any personal favour or popularity 
of Descartes, since he did not possess such except with, 
a few friends. The churches and schools of Holland 
were full of Cartesians. The old scholastic philosophy 
became ridiculous; its distinctions, its Tnaxims were 

expected. Vie de Descartes, IW.Ti. The «*an Inoorporeal flowiag eztensloii,'* 

retort of Descartes. caro ' (see VoL III. which is a good instance vt the snooesi 

of this woks, p. 82) offended Oassendl, that can attend sodi deflnltioos of simple 

and caused a coldness ; which, according ideas. 

to BaUlet, Sorbidre aggravated, acting a Chough this is not a proper deilnitloa 

troacherous part in exasperating the mind of duration, it is, peitaps not ill e3» 

•f GassendL pressed as an •nalog^.—lMt.i 
» £ven QaiMndi has defined dnratioo 
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lai]^lied at, as its adherents complain ; and probably a 
more &tal blow was given to the Aristotelian system by 
Descartes than even by Bacon. The Cartesian theories 
were obnoxious to the rigid class of theologians; but 
two parties of considerable importance in Holland, the 
Arminians and the Coccejans, generally espoused the 
new philosophy. Many speculations in theology were 
immediately connected with it, and it acted on the free 
and scrutinising spirit which began to sap the bulwarks 
of established orthodoxy. The Cartesians were de- 
nounced in ecclesiastical synods, and were hardly ad- 
mitted to any office in the church. They were con- 
demned by several universities, and especially by that 
of Leyden in 1678," for the position that the truth of 
Scripture must be proved by reason. Nor were they 
less exposed to persecution in France.'' 

29. The Cartesian philosophy, in one sense, carried 
in itself the seeds of its own decline ; it was the Scylla 
of many dogs ; it taught men to think for themselves, 
and to think often better than Descartes had done. A 
new eclectic philosophy, or rather the genuine spirit of 
free inquiry, made Cartesianism cease as a sect, though 
it left much that had been introduced by it. We owe 
thanks to these Cartesians of the seventeenth century 
for their strenuous assertion of reason against prescrip- 

^ Leyden had condemned tbe wbole pnesnmptaB i>hiloeophiie adminicnlo tec&- 

Girteeian ajstem as early as 1651, on the nUogemata in avctorum librit profttao' 

gpoimd that it was an innovation on the rumiqiu leOUmSbut et disputationibut 

Aristotelian philosophy so long received ; iMttato, perdpere nequit ; postremo qnod 

and ordained, vA in Academia intra Ari- ex eadem varie false et abeurdae 

Btotelicae philosophise limites, qua hie opinionespartimconsignantur.partimab 

hactenxis recepta fait, nos oontineamns, improvida Jnventate dednci possint png- 

Qtqoe in poetenun nee philosophia, ne- nantes com casteris disciplinis et facol- 

qDeDoniinisCartesianiindiq;>ntationibas, tatibus, atque in^rimis cnm orthodoza 

lectionihas ant publids sdiis ezerdtiis, theolof^; censere igitor et statnere 

sec pro nee omtra mentio fiaL Utrecht, omnes philosophiam in hac Academia 

in 1044, had gone fiurther, and her decree docentes imposterum a tali institato et 

is couched in terms which might have incepto ahstinere debere, contentos mo- 

been nsed by any one who wished to ridi- dica libertate distentiendi In shigularibns 

cole university pr^ndice by a forgery, nonnnllis opinionibus ad aliarum cele- 

B^Jicere novam istam philosophiam, hrium Academiarom exemplum hie nsi- 

prfano quia veteri philosophic, quam tata»itaatveteriset receptee philosophise 

Academin toto orbi terramm liactenns ftmdamenta non labefactent TepeL 

Optimo coniilio docnere, adversatur, ejus- Hist Fhilos. Cartesianae, p. 7S. 

que ftmdamenta snbvertit; ddnde quia ** An account of the manner In which 

Joventntem a veteri et sana philosophia the Cartesians were harassed through the 

•vertit, impeditque quo minus ad Cttliwen Jesuits is given by M Cousin in the 

tmdUienis prowhatur; eo quod istius Journal dea Savans, March, 1638. 
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live anibority : the latter part of this age was signalised 
by the overthrow of a despotism wMch had fought every 
inch in its retreat, and it was manifestly after a straggle, 
on the Continent, with this new philosophy, that it was 
ultimately vanquished.^ 

30. The Cartesian writers of France, the Low Coun- 
La Forge, tries, and Germany, were numerous and re- 
^^^ spectable. La Forge of Saumur first developed 
the theory of occasional causes to explain the union of 
soul and body, wherein he was followed by Geulinx, 
Begis, Wittich, and Malebranche.*^ But this and other 
innovations displeased the stricter Cartesians who did 
not find them in their master. Clauberg in Germany, 
Glerselier in France, Le Grand in the Low Countries, 
should be mentioned among the leaders of the school. 
But no one has left so comprehensive a statement and 
defence of Cartesianism as Jean Silvain Begis, whose 
Syst^me de la Philosophic, in three quarto volumes, 
appeared at Paris in 1690. It is divided into four parts, 
on Logic, Metaphysics, Physics, and Ethics. In the 
three latter Begis claims nothing as his own except 
some explanations. " All that I have said being due to 
M. Descartes, whose method and prmciples I have fol- 
lowed, even in explanations that are different from his 
own." And in his Logic he professes to have gone little 
beyond the author of the Art de Penser.' Notwithstand- 
ing this rare modesty, Begis is not a writer unworthy 
of being consulted by the studious of philosophy, nor 
deficient in clearer and fiiller statements than will 
always be found in Descartes. It might even be said 
that ne has many things which would be sought in vain 
through his master's writings, though I am unable to 
prove that they might not be traced in those of the 

P For the figite of the Cartesian philo- *i Tennemann (Manuel de la Philo- 
sophy in the life of its founder, see the sophie, iL 99) ascribes this theory to 
life of Descartes bj Baillet, 2 vols, in Oeulinx. See also Brucker, v. 704. 
quarto, which lie afterwards abridged in '' It is remarkable that Regis ssjya 
12ma After the death of Descartes, it nothing about figures and modes of qrl- 
may be best cnoed by means of Brucker. loglsm : Nous ne dirons rien des figUTM 
Buhle, as usual, is a mere copyist of his nl des qrUogismes en gAi^ral; car Uen 
predecessor. He has, however, given a que tout cela puisse servir de quelqoa 
fUler account of B4^ A oontempo- chose pour la q>teulation de la logiqua, 
rary History of Cartesian Philosophy by il n'est au moins d'aocun usage pour U 
Tepel contains rather a neatly written pratique, laqneUe est Tunlque but qu« 
summary of the oontroverBies it excited nous nous sommes piopoodB dan ci 
both in the Ufetime of Descartes and for traitA P. 37. 
A flbw yesn afterwards. 
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intermediate Cartesians. Thongli our limits "wiU not 
permit any farther aoooimt of Begis, I will giye a few 
paflsages in a note.* 

31. Huet, Bishop of ATianches, a man of more general 
emdition than philosophical acuteness, yet not quite 
without this, arraigned the whole theory in his Censnra 

' Regis, in tmitatlcn of his zoaster, and et qui est le tiijet de diffsrentes xnuiite«t 

poiuqn with more deemess, observes de peneer, poor designer oe que oette 

that our knowledge of our own exiBtencft penste a de psrticnlier qui la distingue 

Is not derived fh>m reasoning, mais par de la pens^ en g^^ral, vn qn'elle 

one ooonoiflsance simple et int^rieure, n'eziste que dans I'entendement de celni 

qui pr^orde tamtea lea oonnoiiwanfiwi qui la coofoit ainsl que toutes les antrea 

aoqaiaes, et que J'appeUe amtaienoe, £a natures universeUes. P. 7 & 

effet, qtumd Je dis que Je connois on Every mode supposes a suhetance 

upa Je crofis oonnottre, oe je prtenppose wherein It exists. From this axiom 

lai^nteiemoii existence, tftant impossible Regis deduoes the objective being of 

qaeJecoDnoiaBe^ouseulementquejecroie q>aoe, because we have the ideas of 

oonnottre, et que Je ne sols pas quelque length, b*'eadth, and depth, whidi cannot 

difoee tf existant. P. 66. The Ourtesian belong to ounelvee^ our souls having 

psndox, as it at first appears* that think- none of these properties; nor could the 

Ing Is the essence of the soul. Regis baa ideas be suggested by a superior being, if 

explained away. After coming to the space did not exist, because they would be 

ouiGlasion, Je sois dome una pens^ he the representations of non-entity, which 

immediately corrects himself: Cependant is impossible. But this transcendental 

Je crains encore de me d^finlr mal, quand proof is too subtle for the world. 

Je dis que Je snis une pensfe, qiii a la It is an axiom of Regis that we only 

pnipri^te de douter et d'avoir de la certi- know things without ua by means of 

tode \ car qu^le i^iparence y i^t-il que ideas, and that things of which we have 

ma nature, qui doit Stre xme chose fixe no ideas are in regard to us as if they 

et penuanente, oonsiste dans la pens<Se, did not exist at alL Another axiom is 

poisqne Je sais par exp^rioooe que mes that all ideas, considered in respect to 

pens^ sont dans un flux continual, et their representative property, depend on 

que Je ne pense Jamais A la m6me diose ottJects as their types, or cauHi eeem- 

denx momens de softe; mais quand Je plaiim. And a third, that the '*cauBe 

oonsid^ la difficult^ de plus pr^ Je exempUdre " of ideaa must contain all 

oonfois ais^ment qu'elle vient de oe que the properties which the ideas represent, 

le mot de pensSe est Equivoque, et que Je These axioms, according to him, are the 

m'en sers indiff&reomient pour signifler .bases of all certainty in physical truth, 

la pens^ qui constitue ma nature, et pour From the second axiom he deduces the 

designer les difiigrentes manieres d'Stre oljectivity or " cause exemplaire " of his 

de oette pensee; ce qui est une erreur idea of a perfect being; and his proof 

ttctarteie, ear & y a cette dififoenoe entre aeems at least more clearly put than 1^ 

la penste qui coostitue ma nature, et lea Descartes. Every idea hni^eB an objeo- 

pfTMMJCD qui n'en sont que les manierea tive reality; for otherwise there would 

d'ltre, que la premi^ est une pens^ be an efBect without a cause. Yet in 

fia et perman«ite,etque les antres sont this we have the sophigma and begglQg 

des pens^ ^B^gi>«iitea et passageres. of questions of which we may see many 

C'est pourquoi, afln de donner xme idee instances in Spinosa. 

Oacte de ma nature, Je dind que Je suia In the second part of the first bode of 

nin peas^ qui eziste en eM»-m6me, et his metqihyaics, Regis treats of the union 

qui est le sf^et de toutes mea mani&res of soul and bo^, and concludea that the 

do penser. Je dis que Je suis une pensto motions of the body only act on the soul 

pour marquer ce que la peaa6e qui con- by a spedai will of God, who has deter> 

■tttne ma nature a de oommun avec la mined to produce certain thoni^ simul* 

Pmfe ca gAidral qui oomprend sous sol taaeously with certain bodily motioaii 

toQtos les manitoea particnlidrea de pen- P. 124. God ia the effleient first csnst 

*Br: et ft^to, qui eziste an eU»>mfime. of all effects, hia creatures are but ae 
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PhilosopbuB CartesionaB. He had been for manj jeare, 
Ruet'sOen- ^ ^^ ^^ ^^> ^ ^Ekvourer of Oartesiaiiisin, but 
sure of Gar- his retractation is Tery complete. It cannot be 
tesuntsm. ^^jj^j^^ ^r^j^ Huet stnkes well at the vulner- 
able parts of the Cartesian metaphjBics' and exposes their 
alternate scepticism and dogmatism with some justice. In 
other respects he displays an inferior knowledge of the 
human mind and of the principles of reasoning to Des- 
cartes. He repeats Gassendi's cavil that, Cogito, ergo 
sum, involves the truth of Quod cogitat, est. The Car- 
tesians, Huet observes, assert the major, or universal, to 
be deduced &om the minor; which, though true in 
things known by induction, is not so in propositions 
necessarily known, or as the schools say, a priori, as 
that the whole is greater than its part. It is not, how- 
ever, probable that Descartes would have extended his 
reply to Gassendi's criticism so far as this ; some have 
referred our knowledge of geometrical axioms to mere 
experience, but this seems not agreeable to the Cartesian 
theory. 

32. The influence of the Cartesian philosophy was 
PMi-Boyai displayed in a treatise of deserved reputation, 
^g»«- L'Art de Penser, often called the Port-Royal 
Logic. It seems to have been the work of Antony 
Arnauld, with some assistance, perhaps, by Nicole. 
Amauld was not an entire Cartesian; he had himself 
been engaged in controversy with Descartes; but his 
understan£ng was clear and calm, his love of truth 
sincere, and he could not avoid recognising the vast 
superiority of the new philosophy to that received in 
the schools. This logic, accordingly, is perhaps the 
first regular treatise on that science that contained a 
protestation, though in very moderate language, against 
the Aristotelian method. The author teUs us that after 
some doubt he had resolved to insert a few things rather 
troublesome and of little value, such as the rules of oon- 
version and the demonstration of the syllogistio figures, 
chiefly as exercises of the understanding, for whi^ dif- 
ficulties are not without utility. The method of syllo- 

ooDdarlly efBdent Bat as they act fan* oocadonal cansM, ngitil among the Gkrl»w 

mediate^, we may aaerfbe all modal 8lana,becauae be flmciet the latter rathil 

beings to the effidem^ of aecond canaei. derogatoiy to the fixed will of Ood. 
▲lid be prefers this expmOxm to that of 
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gisni itseli be deems little serviceable in tihe discovery 
of truth; while many things dwelt upon in books of 
logic, such as the ten categories, rather injure than 
improve the reasoning fiacnlties, because they accustom 
men to satisfy themselves with words, and to mistake a 
long catalogue of arbitrary definitions for real knowledge. 
Of Aristotle he speaks in more honourable terms than 
Bacon had done before, or than Malebranche did after- 
wards; acknowledging the extraordinary merit of some 
of his writings, but pointing out with an independent 
spirit his failings as a master in the art of reasoning. 

33. The first part of L' Art de Penser is almost entirely 
metaphysical, in the usual sense of that word. It con- 
siders ideas in their nature and origin, in the chief dif- 
ferences of the objects they represent, in their simplicity 
or composition, in their extent, as universal, particidar, 
or singular, and, lastly, in their distinctness or confu- 
sion. The word idea, it is observed, is among those 
which are so clear that we cannot explain them by 
means of others, because none can be more clear and 
simple than themselves.' But here it may be doubtful 
whether the sense in which the word is to be taken must 
strike every one in the same way. The clearness of a 
Word does not depend on its association with a distinct 
conception in our own minds, but on the generality ot 
this same association in the minds of others. 

34. No follower of Descartes has more unambiguously 
than this author distinguished between imagination and 
intellection, though he gives the name of idea io both. 
Many suppose, he says, that they cannot conceive a 
thing when they cannot imagine it. But we cannot 
imagine a figure of 1000 sides, thoi^h we can conceive 
it and reason upon it. We may indeed get a confused 
image of a figure with many sides, but these are no more 
1000 than t£ey are 999. Thus also we have ideas of 
thinking, affirming, denying, and the like, though we 
have no ime^ination of these operations. By ideas 
therefore we mean not images painted in the feuicy, but 
ftll that is in our minds when we say that we conceive 
any thing, in whatever manner we may conceive it. 
Hence it is easy to judge of the Msehood of some 

iCl. 
TOL. IV. « 
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opinions held in this age. One pbilosopber Las ad- 
vanced that we have no idea of God ; another that all 
reasoning is but an assemblage of words connected by 
an affirmation. He glances here at Gassendi and Hobbos." 
Far from all our ideas coming from the senses, as the 
Aristotelians have said, and as Gassendi asserts in his 
Logic, we may say, on the contrary, that no idea in our 
minds is derived from the senses except occasionally (par 
occasion) ; that is, the movements of the brain, which is 
all that the oi^ans of sense can affect, give occasion to 
the soul to form different ideas which it would not other- 
wise form, though these ideas have scarce ever any 
resemblance to what occurs in the organs of sense 
and in the brain, and though there are also very many 
ideas which, deriving nothing from any bodily image, 
cannot without absurdity be referred to the senses.' 
This is perhaps a clearer statement of an important 
truth than will be foimd in Malebranche or in Descartes 
himself. 

. 35. In the second part Amauld treats of words and 
propositions. Much of it may be reckoned more within 
the province of grammar than of logic. But as it is 
inconvenient to refer the student to works of a different 
class, especially if it should be the case that no good 
grammars, wiitten with a regard to logical principles, 
were then to be found, this cannot justly be made an 
objection. In the latter chapters of this second part, 
he comes to much that is strictly logical, and taken from 
ordinary books on that science. The third part relates 
to syllogisms, and notwithstanding the author's low esti- 
mation of that method, in comparison with the general 
regard for it in the schools, he has not omitted the com- 
mon explanations of mood and figure, ending with a 
concise but good accoimt of the chief sophisms. 

36. The fourth and last part is entitled, On Method, 
and contains the principles of connected reasoning, which 
he justly observes to be more important than the rules of 

** The rcnectlon on Gassendt is a mere in this controversy with the father of Che 

cavil, as will appear by remarking what new philosophy, and the disciples (calling 

he has TMlly said, and which we have the author of L'Art de Penaer such In a 

qopted a fisw pages above. The Carte* general sense) retaliated by equal ca^ 

sians were resolute in using one sense Uonsnesa. 
of the word idea, while Gassendi used ' G. L 
auother. Ha had Umaelf been to blaan 
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single syllogisms, wherein few make any mistake. The 
laws of demonstration given by Pascal are here laid 
down with some enlargement. Many observations not 
wholly bearing on merely logical proof are fomid in this 
part of the treatise. 

37. The Port-Royal Logic, though not, perhaps, very 
much read in England, has always been reckoned among 
the best works in that science, and certainly had a great 
influence in rendering it more metaphysical, more ethi- 
cal (for much is said by Amanld on the moral discipline 
of the mind in order to fit it for the investigation of 
truth), more exempt from technical barbarisms and 
trifling definitions and divisions. It beccune more and 
more acknowledged that the rules of syllogism go a 
very little way in rendering the mind able to follow a 
course of inquiry without error, much less in assisting 
it to discover truth ; and that even their vaunted prero- 
gative of securing us from fallacy is nearly ineffectual in 
exercise. The substitution of the French language, in 
its highest polish, for the uncouth Latinity of the Aris- 
totelians, was another advantage of which the Cartesian 
school legitimately availed themselves. 

38. Malebranche, whose Eecherche de la Verite was 
published in 1674, was a warm and almost Maie- 
enthusiastic admirer of Descartes, but his mind ^'"»<^«' 
"Was independent, searching, and fond of its own inven- 
tions ; he acknowledged no master, and in some points 
dissents from the Cartesian school. His natural tem- 
perament was sincere and rigid ; he judges the moral 
aud intellectual feiilings of mankind with a severe scru- 
jiny, and a contemptuousness not generally imjust in 
itself, but displaying too great confidence in his own 
superiority. This was enhanced by a religious mysti 
cism, which enters, as an essential element, into his 
philosophy of the mind. The fame of Malebranche, and 
still more the popularity in modem times of his Search 
for Truth, has been affected by that peculiar hypothesis, 
so inysticaUy expressed, the seeing all things in God, 
^hieb has been more remembered than any other part 
of that treatise. " The union," he says, " of the soiu to 
^od is the only means by which we acquire a knowledge 
of truth. ThLs union has indeed been rendered so ob- 
scure by originEd sin, that few can understand what i/ 

o 2 
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means; to those who follow blindly the dictates of 
^ense and passion it appears imaginary. The same 
cause has so fortified the connexion between the soul 
and body that we look on them as one substance, of 
which the latter is the principal part. And hence wo 
may all fear that we do not well discern the confused 
sounds with which the senses fill the imagination from 
that pure voice of truth which speaks to the soul. Hie 
body speaks louder than Gtod himself; and our pride 
makes us presumptuous enough to judge without wait- 
ing for those words of truth, without which we cannot 
truly judge at all. And the present work," he adds, 
"may give evidence of this; for it is not published 
as being inMlible. But let my readers judge of my 
opinions according to the clear and distinct answers 
they shall receive from the only Lord of all men, after 
they shalL have interrogated him by paying a serions 
attention to the subject." This is a strong evidence of 
the enthusiastic coididence in supernatural illumination 
which belongs to Malebranche, and which we are almost 
surprised to find united with so much cool and acute 
reasoning as his writings contain. 

39, The Becherche de la Y^rit^ is in six books ; the 
T« -*-, first five on the errors sprinmig from, the 
^'^''- senses, from the iinagination, ftom tbe ,mder- 

standing, from the natural inclinations, and from the 
passions. The sixth contains the method of avoiding 
these, which however has been anticipated in gr?at 
measure throughout the preceding. Malebranche has 
many repetitions, but little, I think, that can be called 
digressive, though he takes a laige range of illustration, 
and dwells rather diffusely on topics of subordinate 
importance. His style is admirable ; clear, precise, ele* 
gant, sparing in metaphors, yet not wanting 'fliem in due 
place, warm, and sometimes eloquent, a litUe redundant, 
but never passionate or declamatory. 

40. Ebror, according to Malebranche, is the source of 
simtch of all human misery ; man is miserable because 
hi8 theory, l^e is a sinner, and he would not sin if he did 
not consent to err. For the will alone judges and 
reasons, the understanding only perceives things and 
their relations — a deviation from common language, to 
say the least, that seems quite unnecessary.^ The will 

7 L. L G. 2. 
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18 active and free ; not that we can avoid willing our 
own happiness ; but it possesses a power of turning the 
understanding towards such objects as please us, and 
commanding it to examine every thing thoroughly, else 
we should be perpetually deceived, and without remedy, 
by the appearances of truth. And this liberty we should 
use on every occasion : it is to become slaves, against 
the will of God, when we acquiesce in false appearances ; 
bat it is in obedience to the voice of eternal truth which 
speaks within us, that we submit to those secret re- 
proaches of reason, which accompany our refusal to 
yield to evidence. There are, therefore, two funda- 
mental rules, one for science, the other for morals; 
never to give an entire consent to any propositions, 
except those which are so evidently true that we cannot 
refose to admit them without an internal uneasiness and 
reproach of our reason ; and, never fully to love any- 
thing which we can abstain from loving without remorse. 
We may feel a great inclination to consent absolutely to 
a probable opinion ; yet on reflection, we shall And that 
we are not compelled to do so by any tacit self-reproach 
if we do not. And we ought to consent to such pro- 
bable opinions for the time until we have more fully 
examined the question. 

41. The sight is the noblest of our senses ; and if they 
had been given us to discover truth, it is through vision 
that we should have done it. But it deceives us in all 
that it represents; in the size of bodies, their figures 
and motions, in light and colours. None of these are 
such as they appear, as he proves by many obvious in- 
stances. Thus we measure the velocity of motion by 
duration of time and extent of space ; but of duration 
the mind can form no just estisiate, and the eye cannot 
determine equality of spaces. The diameter of the moon 
is greater by measurement when she is high in the 
heavens ; it appears greater to our eyes in the horizon.' 
On all sides we sxq beset with error through our senses. 
Not that the sensations themselves, properly speaking, 
deceive us. We are not deceived in supposing that wt 
see an orb of light before the sun has risen above the 
horizon, but in supposing that what we see is the sun 
itself. Were we even delirious, we should see and feel 

* L i. c. 9. Malebranche wan engaged ftftcfrwurdsla » omtrow n y ^Vix Kcf(!i w 
fliii partJcctar question of tb* lutfaantal moon. 
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what our senses present to us, though, our judgment aa 
to its reaUiy would be erroneous. And this judgment 
we may withhold by assenting to nothing without per- 
fect certainty. 

42. It would have been impossible for a man endowed 
with such intrepidity and aouteness as Malebranohe to 
overlook the question, so naturally raised by this scep- 
tical theory, as to the objective existence of an external 
world. There is no necessary connexion, he observes, 
between the presence of an idea in the soul, and the 
existence of the thing which it represents, as dreams 
and delirium prove. Yet we may be confident that 
extension, figure, and movement do generally exist 
without us when we perceive them. These are not 
imaginary; we are not deceived in believing their reality, 
though it is very difficult to prove it. But it is far other- 
wise with colours, smells, or sounds, for these do not 
exist at all beyond the mind. This he proceeds to show 
at considerable length.* In one of the illustrations sub- 
sequently written in order to obviate objections, and 
subjoined to the Eecherche de la Y6rit^, Malebranohe 
comes again to this problem of the reality of matter, 
and concludes by subverting every argument in its 
favour, except what he takes to be the assertion of Scrip- 
ture. Berkeley, who did not see this in the same light, 
had scarcely a step to take in his own famous theory, 
which we may consider as having been anticipated by 
Malebranohe, with the important exception that what 
was only scepticism and denial of certainty in the one, 
became a positive and dogmatic affirmation in the other. 

43. In all our sensations, he proceeds to show, there 
are four things distinct in themselves, but which, ex- 
amined as they arise simultaneously, we are apt to con- 
found ; these are the action of the object, the effect upon 
the organ of sense, the mere sensation, and the judgment 
we form as to its cause. We fall into errors as to all 
these, confounding the sensation with the action of 
bodies, as when we say there is heat in the fire or colour 
in the rose, or confounding the motion of the nerves 
with sensation, as when we refer heat to the hand ; but 
most of all, in drawing mistaken inferences as to the 
nature of objects from our sensations.** It may be here 

* L. I c. la b a 11. 
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remarked, that what Malebranche has properly called 
the judgment of the mind as to the oaiuse of its sensa- 
tions, is precisely what Eeid denominates perception; 
a term less clear, and which seems to have led some of 
his school into important errors. The language of the 
Scottish philosopher appears to imply that he considered 
perception as a distinct and original faculty of the mind, 
rather than what it is, a complex operation of the judg- 
ment and memory, applying knowledge already acquired 
by experience. Neither he, nor his disciple Stewart, 
though aware of the mistakes that have arisen in this 
province of metaphysics by selecting our instances from 
the phsBnomena of vision instead of the other senses, 
have avoided the same source of error. The sense of sight 
has the prerogative of enabling us to pronounce instantly 
on the external cause of our sensation ; and this percep- 
tion is so intimately blended with the sensation itself, 
that it does not imply in our minds, whatever may be 
the case with young children, the least consciousness of a 
judgment. But we need only make our experiment 
upon sound or smell, and we shall at once acknowledge 
that there is no sort of necessary connexion between 
the sensation and our knowledge of its corresponding 
external object. We hear sounds continually, which 
we are incapable of referring to any particular body ; 
nor does any one, I suppose, deny that it is by expe- 
rience alone we learn to pronounce, vnth more or less of 
certainty according to its degree, on the causes from 
which these sensations proceed." 

* [The word; " perception " has not, in difference of the sensible figures of bodies, 

tfalB passage, been used in its most ap- the Judgment presently, by an habitual 

Vfov^A sense; but the langnage of phi- custom, alters the appearances of things 

iMophers is not uniform. Locke often into ihdr causes; so that, Itom that 

eonfomids perception with sensation, so which truly is variety of shadow or 

u to employ the words indiflerently. oolour, collecting the figure, it makes it 

Bot this is not the case when he writes pass for a mark of a figure, and frames to 

with attention. ** The ideas," be says, itself the perception of a convex figure 

" we receive from sensation are often in and an uniform colour, when the idea we 

8n>wn people altered by the Judgment receive from thence is only a plane va- 

withoDt our taking notice of it;" in- rfouslycolonred." B.ii.ch.9. M. Cousin, 

■tancing a globe, " of which the Idea therefore, is hardly Just in saying that 

imprloted in our own mind is of a flat ** perception, acoerding to Locke, does 

citle variously shadowed ; but we, having nothfaig but perceive the sensation— it is 

^Ken by use accustomed to perceive what hardly more than an effect of the sensa* 

kind of appearance convex bodiea are tion." Coursde THisLde laFbiloKophie, 

voDt to make m us, what alterations vol. ii. p. 136, edit. 1829. Doubtless per- 

KenadelnUierefltctiaiwoflii^tbytba ception is the ^tot of sensation; tut 
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44. Sensation he defines to be '* a modification of the 
soul in relation to something which passes in the body 
to which she is united." These sensations we know by 
experience ; it is idle to go about defining or explaining 
them ; this cannot be done by words. It is an error, 
aocordii^ to Malebranche, to believe that all men have 
like sensations from the same objects. In this he goes 
farther than Pascal, who thinks it probable that they 
have ; while Malebranche holds it indubitable, from the 
organs of men being constructed differently, that they 
do not receive similar impressions, instancing music, 
some smeUs and flavours, and many other things of the 



Lodce extends the word, in this passage 
at least, to much of whidi mere sensation 
has only furnished the materials, to the 
inferences derived from experience. Later 
metaphysicians limit more essentially the 
use of the word. La perception, says M. 
de B^usat, dans sa plus grande com- 
plicit^, n'est que la distinction mentale de 
I'objet de la sensation. Essais de Philo- 
K^hie, vol. ii. p. 372 . Kant, with his usual 
acuteness of discrimination, analyses the 
process. We have, first, the phsnomenon, 
or*appearance of the ol^ect, under which 
he comprehends the impression made <ni 
the organ of sense; secondly, the sensa- 
tion itself; thirdly, the representation of 
the object by the mind; fourthly, the 
reference of this representation to the 
ol^ect And there may be, but not ne- 
cessarily, the conception or knowledge 
of what the object is. Id., vol. i. p. 2f 0. 
Locke sometimes seems to use the word 
perception for the third of these; Beid 
very frequently for the fourth. In his 
first work, indeed, the Inquiry into the 
Himoan Mind, he expressly disttnguishes 
perception from ** that knowledge of the 
oltJects of sense, which is got by reasoning. 
There is no reasoning in perception. The 
belief which is implied in it is the effect 
of instinct" Chap. vi. ^ 20. But, in 
fact, he limits the strict province of per* 
oeption to the primary qualities of matter, 
and to the idea of space. Both Locke 
and Beid, however, sometimes extend it 
to the conception or knowledge of the 
actual ol^ect We have Just quoted a 
passi^ from Locke. "In two of our 
lensesi" says Beid, " touch and taste, 
then most be an inunediftte application 



of the ottject to the organ ; in the other 
three the olject is perceived at a distance, 
but still 1^ means of a medium by which 
some impression is made upon the ovgan." 
Intellect Powers, Kssay II. ch. iL But 
perception of the ol^ect through the 
organs of sound, smell, and taste, must of 
necessity imply a knowledge of it derived 
from experience. Those senses, by them- 
■elvea, give us no pero^tion of external 
things. But the word has one meaning 
in modem philosophy, and another in 
popular usage, which philosophers some- 
timea inadvertently follow. In the first 
it is a mere reference of the sensation to 
some external ottJect, more definite in 
sight, somewhat less so in touch, and not 
at all in the three other senses. In the 
other it is a reference of the sensation to 
ft known ol^ect and in all the senses ; we 
perceive an oak-tree, the striking of the 
clock, the perfimie of a violet The more 
philosophical sense of the word perception 
limits greatly the extent of the faculty. 
««We perceive," says Sir W. Hamilton, 
on the passage last quoted fhnn Beid, 
** nothing but what is in relation to the 
01^^ ; and nothing is in relation to the 
oiigan that is not present to it All the 
senses are, in fact modifications of touch, 
as Democritus of old taught We reach 
{be distant reality, not by sense, not by 
perception, but by inference." Brown 
had said the same. This has been, in 
the case of sight controverted )aj Dr. 
Whewell ; but whether we see ottJecti, 
strictly spelling, at a distance, or on the 
retina, it is evident that we do not know 
loAot they are, tUl we have been tt ug^ 
\ij experience.->l84f .1 
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same kind. But it is obvious to reply that he has 
argued from the exception to the rule ; the great ma- 
jority of mankind agreeing as to musical soimds (wliich 
is the strongest case that can be put against his paradox), 
and most other sensations. That the sensations of dif- 
ferent men, subject to such exceptions, if not strictly 
alike, are, so to say, in a constant ratio, seems as indispu- 
table as any conclusion we can draw from their testi* 
mony. 

45. The second book of Malebranche's treatise relates 
to the imagination, and the errors connected with it. 
" The imagination consists in the power of the mind to 
form images of objects by producing a change in the 
fibres of that part of the brain, which may be called 
principal because it corresponds with all parts of the 
body, and is the place where the soul, if we may so 
speak, immediately resides." This he supposes to be 
where all the filaments of the brain terminate : so diffi- 
cnlt was it, especially in that age, for a ]>hilosopher who 
had the clearest perception of the soul's immateriality to 
free himself from the analogies of extended presence and 
material impulse. The imagination, he says, compre- 
hends two things ; the action of the will and the obedi- 
ence of the animal spirits which trace images on the 
brain. The power of conception -depends partly upon 
the strength of those animal spirits, partly on the quali- 
ties of the brain itself. For just as the size, the depth, 
and the clearness of the lines in an engraving depend 
on the force with which the graver acts, and on the 
obedience which the copper yields to it, so the depth 
and clearness of the traces of the imagination depend on 
the force of the animal spirits, and on the constitution 
of the fibres of the brain ; and it is the difference of 
these which occasions almost the whole of that vast in- 
equality which we find in the capacities of men. 

46. This arbitrary, though rather specious hypothesis, 
which in the present more advanced state of physiology 
a philosopher might not in all points reject, but would 
certainly not assume, is spread out by Malebrancho 
'^er a large part of his work, and especially the second 
book. The delicacy of the fibres of the brain, he sup- 
ftooes, is one of the chief causes of our not giving suffi- 
cient application to difficult subiects. Women possess 
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this delicacy, and hence liave more intelligence than 
men as to all sensible objects ; but whatever is abstract 
Is to them incomprehensible. The fibres are soft in 
children, and become stronger with age, the greatest 
perfection of the understanding being between thirty 
and fifty; but with prejudiced men, and especially 
when they are advanced in life, the hardness of the 
■cerebral fibre confirms them in error. For we can un- 
derstand nothing without attention, nor attend to it 
without having a strong image in the brain, nor can that 
image be formed without a suppleness and susceptibility 
of motion in the brain itself. It is therefore highly useful 
to get the habit of thinking on all subjects, and thus to 
give the brain a facility of motion analogous to that of 
the fingers in playing on a musical instrument. And 
this habit is best acquired by seeking truth in difficult 
things while we are young, because it is then that the 
fibres are most easily bent in all directions.** 

47. This hypothesis, carried so far as it has been by 
Malebranche, goes very great lengths in asserting not 
merely a connexion between the cerebral motions and 
the operations of the mind, but something like a subor- 
dination of the latter to a plastic power in the animal 
spirits of the brain. For if the differences in the intel- 
lectual powers of mankind, and also, as he afterwards 
maintains, in their moral emotions, are to be accounted 
for by mere bodily configuration as their regulating 
cause, little more than a naked individuality of con- 
sciousness seems to be left to the immaterial principle. 
No one, however, whether he were staggered by this 
difficulty or not, had a more decided conviction of the 
essential distinction between mind and matter than this 
disciple of Descartes. The soul, he says, does not be- 
come body, nor the body soul, by their union. Each 
substance remains as it is, the soul incapable of exten- 
sion and motion, the body incapable of thought and 
desire. All the alliance between soul and body which 
is known to us consists in a natural and mutual corre- 
spondence of the thoughts of the former with the traces 
on the brain, and of its emotions with the traces of the 
animal spirits. As soon as the soul receives new ideas, 
new traces are imprinted on the brain ; and as soon as 

* UILg.1. 
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external objects imprint now traces, the soul Teceiyes 
new ideas. Not that it contemplates these traces, for it 
lias no knowledge of them ; nor that the traces contaiq. 
the ideas, since they have no relation to them ; nor that 
the soul receives her ideas from the traces, for it is in- 
conceivable that the soul should receive anything from 
the body, and become more enlightened, as some philo* 
sophers (meaning Gassendi) express it, by turning itself 
towards the phantasms in the brain. Thus, also, when 
the soul wills that the arm should move, the arm moves, 
though she does not even know what else is necessary 
for its motion ; and thus, when the animal spirits are 
put into movement, the soul is disturbed, though she 
does not even know that there are animal spirits in the 
body. 

48. These remarks of Malebranche it is important to 
&miliarise to our minds; and those who reflect upon 
them will neither fall into the gross materialism to 
which many physiologists appear prone, nor, on the 
other hand, out of fear of allowing too much to the 
bodily organs, reject any sufficient proof that may be 
adduced for the relation between the cerebral system 
and the intellectual processes. These opposite errors 
are by no means uncommon in the present age. But, 
without expressing an opinion on that peculiar hypo- 
thesis which is generally called phrenology, we might 
ask whether it is not quite as conceivable, that a certain 
state of portions of the brain may be the antecedent 
condition of memory or imagination, as that a certain 
state of nervous filaments may be, what we know it is, 
an invariable antecedent of sensation. In neither in- 
stance can there be any resemblance or proper repre- 
sentation of the organic motion transferred to the soul ; 
nor ought we to employ, even in metaphor, the ana- 
logies of impulse or communication. But we have two 
Ehasnomena, between which, by the constitution of our 
uman nature, and probably by that of the very lowest 
animals, there is a perpetual harmony and concomit- 
ance ; an ultimate fact, according to the present state of 
our faculties, which may in some senses be called mys- 
terious, inasmuch as we can neither fully apprehend its 
final causes, nor all the conditions of its operation, but 
one which seenm not to involve any appearance of con- 
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tradiotion, and should therefore not lead ns into the 
useless perplexity of seeking a solution that is almost 
evidently beyond our reach. 

49. The association of ideas is far more extensively 
developed by Malebranche in this second book than by 
any of the old writers, not even, I think, with the ex- 
ception of Hobbes ; though he is too fond of mixing 
the psychological fisMsts which experience furnishes with 
his precarious, however plausible, theory of cerebral 
traces. Many of his remarks are acute and valuable. 
Thus he observes that writers who make use of many 
new terms in science, under the notion of being more 
intelligible, are often not understood at all, whatever 
oare they may take to define their words. We grant in 
theory their right to do this; but nature resists. The 
new words, having no ideas previously associated with 
them, fall out of the reader's mind, except in mathe- 
matics, where they can be rendered evident by dia- 
grams. In all this part, Malebranche expatiates on the 
excessive deference shown to authority, which, because 
it is great in religion, we suppose equally conclusive in 
philosophy, and on the waste of time which mere read 
mg of many books entails ; experience, he says, having 
always shown that those who have studied most are the 
very persons who have led the world into the greatest 
errors. The whole of the chapters on this subject is 
worth perusal. 

50. Li another part of this second book, Malebranche 
has opened a new and fertile vein, which he is &r from 
having exhausted, on what he calls the contagiousness 
of a powerful imagination. Minds of this character, he 
observes, rule those which are feebler in conception; 
they give them by degrees their own habit, they im- 
press their own type ; and as men of strong imagination 
are themselves for the most part very unreasonable, 
their brains being cut up, as it were, by deep traces, 
which leave no room for anything else, no source of 
human error is more dangerous than this contagious- 
ness of their disorder. This he explains, in his favourite 
physiology, by a certain natural sympathy between the 
cerebral fibres of different men, which being wanting in 
any one with whom we converse, it is vain to ex]jeot 
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tliat he will enter into our -views, and we must look for 
a more sympathetio tissne elsewhere. 

51. The moral observations of Malebranche are worth 
more than these hypotheses with which they are min- 
gled. Men of powerful imagination express themselvefl 
witli force and vivacity, though not always in the most 
natmal manner, and often with great animation of ges* 
tore; they deal with subjects that excite sensible 
images, and from all this they acquire a great power of 
persuasion. This is exercised especially over persons in 
tnibordinate relations; and thus children, servants, or 
courtiers adopt the opinions of their superiors. Even in 
religion nations have been found to take up the doc- 
trines of their rulers, as has been seen in England. In 
certain authors, who influence our minds without any 
weight of argument, this despotism of a strong imagina- 
tion is exercised, which he particularly illustrates by 
the examples of Tertullian, Seneca, and Montaigne. 
The contagious power of imagination is also manifest in 
the credulity of mankind as to apparitions and witch- 
craft; and he observes that where witches are burned, 
there is generally a great number of them, while, since 
some parliaments have ceased to punish for sorcery, the 
offence has diminished within their jurisdiction. 

52. The application which these striking and original 
views will bear spreads far into the regions of moral 
philosophy in the lai^est sense of that word. It is 
needless to dwell upon, and idle to cavil at the physio- 
logical theories to which Malebranche has had recourse. 
FiJse let them be, what is derived from the experience 
of human nature will always be true. No one general 
phienomenon in the intercommunity of mankind with 
each other is more worthy to be remembered, or more 
evident to an observing eye, than this contagiousness, as 
Malebranche phrases it, of a powerful imagination, espe- 
cially when assisted by emy circumstances that secure 
and augment its influence. The history of every popular 
delusion, and even the petty events of every day in pri- 
vate life, are witnesses to its power. 

53. The third book is entitled. Of the Understanding 
or Pure Spirit (I'Esprit Pur). By the pure understand- 
ing he means the faculty of the soul to know the realitj 
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of certain things without the aid of images in the brain. 
And he warns the reader that the inquiry will be found 
diy and obsoure. The essence of the soul, he says, 
following his Cartesian theory, consists in thought, as 
that of matter does in extension; will, imagination, 
memory, and the like, are modifications of thought or 
forms of the soul, as water, wood, or fire are modifica- 
tions of matter. This sort of expression has been 
adopted by our metaphysicians of die Scots school in 
preference to the ideas of reflection, as these operations 
are called by Locke. But by the word thought (pensee), 
Malebranche, like Eegis, does not mean these modifica- 
tions, but the sold or thinking principle absolutely, 
capable of all these modifications, as extension is neither 
round nor square, though capable of either form. The 
power of volition, and, by parity of reasoning we may 
add, of thinking, is inseparable from the sotd, but not 
the acts of volition or thinking themselves ; as a body 
is always moveable, though it be not always in motion. 

54. In this book it does not seem that Malebranche 
has been very successful in distinguishing the ideas of 
pure intellect from those which the senses or imagina- 
tion present to us ; nor do we clearly see what he means 
by the former, except those of existence and a few more. 
But he now hastens to his peculiar hypothesis as to the 
mode of perception. By ideas he understands the imme- 
diate object of the soul, which all the world, he sup- 
poses, will agree not to be the same with the external 
objects of sense. Ideas are real existences; for they 
have properties, and represent very different things; 
but nothing can have no property.* How then do they 
enter into the mind, or become present to it ? Is it, as 
the Aristotelians hold, by means of species transmitted 
from the external objects? Or are they produced in- 
stantaneously by some faculty of the soul? Or have 

* [Cudworth uses fhe same argument of our mind, thongh they exist not assucli 

for the reality of ideas. "It is a ridi- anywhere withont It, yet are they not 

culons conceit ef a modem atheistic therefore nothing, but have an intelligible 

writer that universals are nothing else entity, for this very reason, because tbej 

but names, attributed to many singular are conceivable ; for sinoe non-entity Is 

bodies, because whatever is is singular, not conceivable, whatever is conceivable 

For though whatever exists without the as an oliject of the mind is therefbn 

mind be singular, yet it Is pbiin that something." Intellectoal System pwTSl 

tbere are conceptions in our minds ol)}eo- —1842.] 
ttve^ universaL Which uDivetsalolriecte 
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they been created and posited aa it were in the soul, 
when it began to exist ? Or does God prodnce them in 
us whenever we think or perceive ? Or does the sonl 
contain in herself in some transcendental manner what- 
ever is in the sensible world? These hypotheses of 
elder philosophers, some of which are not quite intelli- 
gibly distinct from each other, Malebranche having 
successfiilly refuted, comes to what he considers the 
only possible alternative; namely, that the sonl is 
united to an all-perfect Being, in whom all that belongs 
to his creatures is contained. Besides the exclusion of 
every other supposition which he conceives himself to 
have given, he subjoins several direct arguments in 
favour of his own theory, but in general so obscure and 
full of arbitrary assimiption that they cannot be stated 
in this brief sketch.' 

55. The mysticism of this eminent man displays itself 
throughout this part of his treatise, but rarely leading 
him into that figurative and unmeaning language &om 
which the inferior class of enthusiasts are never free. 
His philosophy, which has hitherto appeared so scep- 
tical, assumes now the character of intense irresistible 
conviction. The scepticism of Malebranche is merely 
ancillary to his mysticism. His philosophy, if we may 
use so quaint a description of it, is subjectivity leading 
objectivity in chains. He seems to triumph in his 
lestoration of the inner man to his pristine greatness, 
by subduing those false traitors and rebels, the nerves 
and brain, to whom, since the great lapse of Adam, his 
posterity had been in thrall. It has been justly re- 
niarked by Brown, that in the writings of Malebranche, 
as in all theological metaphysicians of the Catholic 
church, we perceive the commanding influence of Au- 
gostin.^ From him, rather than, in the first instance, 

' L. iiL c 6. digtingaish between the percipient and 

^ Philosophy of the Human Mind, Leo- the perception, or what M. de R^miuat 

tore XXX. Brown's own position, that has caUed, le moi observe par le moi. 

" the idea is the miud," seems to me as As for the word modification, which we 

puadoxical, in expression at least, as owe to Malebranche, though it does not 

anything in Malebranche. well express his own theory of indepen- 

[Brown meant to guard against the dent ideas, I cannot help agreeing wita 

notion of Berkel^ and Malebranche, that Locke : " What service does that word do 

Ueas are any how separaUe from the us in one case or the other, when it it 

Blind, or capable of being considered as only a new word brought in without any 

*Ml beings. But be did not ssflScienUy new oonoepttoo at aU? For my mind 
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trom Plato or Plotinus, it maj be snspected that Male- 
biunohe, who was not very learned in ancient philo- 
sophy, derived the manifest tinge of Platonism, that, 
mingling with his warm admiration of Descartes, has 
rendered him a link between t\7o famous systems, not 
very harmonions in their spirit and torn of reasoning. 
But his genius, more clear, or at least disciplined in a 
more accurate logic, than that of Augustin, taught him 
to dissent from that £Ekther by denying objectiYe reality 
to eternal truths, such as that two and two are equal to 
four; descending thus one step from unintelligible mys- 
ticism. 

56. '* Let us repose," he concludes, *' in this tenet, 
that Qod is the intelligible world, or the place of spirits, 
like as the material world is the place of bodies ; that it 
is from his power they receive all their modifications ; 
that it is in his wisdom they find all their ideas ; and 
that it is by his love they feel all their well-regulated 
emotions. And since his power and his wisdom and his 
love are but himself, let us believe with St. Paul, that 
he is not &x from each of us, and that in him we live, 
and move, and have our being." But sometimes Male- 
branche does not content himself with these fine efiEn- 
sions of piety. His theism, as has often been the case 
with mystical writers, expands till it becomes as it 
were dark with excessive light, and almost vanishes in 
its own effulgence. He has passages that approach very 
closely to the pantheism of Jordano Bruno and Spinosa; 
one especially, wherein he vindicates the Cartesian argu- 
ment for a being of necessary existence in a strain 
which perhaps renders that argument less incomprehen- 
sible, but certainly cannot be said, in any legitimate 
sense, to establish thQ existence of a Deity.*" 

57. It is from the effect which the invention of so 
original and striking an h^'pothesis, and one that raises 
such magnificent conceptions of the union between the 

when it leei a ooloor or flgnre, is altered. "Whkii is what I as wdl knew befiore flie 

1 know, from the not having snoh or audi word ' modification ' was mads nse oC 

a perception to the having it; bat when, which I7 its use has made me oonoelTe 

to explain this, I am told that either of nothing more than what I conce i ved 

these perceptions is a modifioation <tf the before." Examination of Malebrandie's 

mind, what do I conceive more than that* theory, in Locke's wortcs, rcL iiL pii 417 

from not having snch a perception, my ed. 17 18.-1847.1 

mind is come to have such a perception? ii L. iU. c 8. 
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Deity and the human soul, would produce on a man of 
au elevated and contemplative genius, that we must 
account for Malebranche's forgotfuliiess of much that ho 
has judiciously said in part of liis treatise, on the limita 
tion of our faculties and the impoifect knowledge we 
can attain as to our intellectual nature. For, if we 
fihould admit that ideas are substances, and not accidents 
of the thinking spirit, it would still be doubtful whethei 
he has wholly enumerated, or conclusively refuted, the 
possible hypotheses as to their existence in the mind 
And his more direct reasonings labour under the same 
difficulty from the manifest incapacity of our under- 
standings to do more than form conjectures and dim 
notions of what we can so imperfectly bring before 
them. 

58. The fourth and fifth books of the Eecherche de la 
Verity treat of the natural inclinations and passions, and 
of the errors which spring from those sources. These 
books are various and discursive, and very characteristic 
of the author's mind ; abounding with a mystical theo- 
logy, which extends to an absolute negation of secondary 
causes, as well as with poignant satire on the follies of 
mankind. In every part of his treatise, but especially 
in these books, Malebranche pursues with luisparing 
ridicule two classes, the men of learning, and the men 
of the world. With Aristotle and the whole school of 
his disciples he has an inveterate quarrel, and omits no 
occasion of holding them forth to contempt. This seems 
to have been in a great measure warranted by their 
dogmatism, their bigotry, their pertinacious resistance to 
modem science, especially to the Cartesian philosophy, 
which Malebranche in general followed. ** Let them," 
he exclaims, " prove, if they can, that Aristotle, or any 
of themselves, has deduced one truth in physical philo- 
sophy from any principle peculiar to himself, and we 
wUl promise never to speak of him but in eulogy." ' But, 
until this gauntlet should be taken up, he thought him- 
self at liberty to use very different language. " The 
works of the Stagirite," he observes, " are so obscure 
and full of indefinite words, that we have a colour for 
ascribing to him the most opposite opinions. In fact, 
we make him say what we please, because he says very 

i T^ Iv. e. 8. 
VOL. lY. H 
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little, thotigh with much parade ; just as children fancy 
bells to say anything, because they make a great noise, 
and in reality say nothing at all." 

59. But such philosophers are not the only class of 
the learned he depreciates. Those who pass their time 
ill gazing through telescopes, and distribute provinces 
in the moon to their friends, those who pore over 
worthless books, such as the Babbiuical and other Ori- 
ental writers, or compose folio volumes on the animaJs 
mentioned in Scripture, while they can hardly tell what 
are found in their own province, those who accumulate 
quotations to inform us not of truth, but of what other 
men have taken for truth, are exposed to his sharp, but 
doubtless exaggerated and unreasonable ridicule. Malc- 
bi-anche, like many men of genius, was much too into- 
lerant of what might give pleasure to other men, and 
too narrow in his measure of utility. He seems to think 
little valuable in human learning but metaphysics and 
algebra.^ From the learned he passes to the great, and 
after enumerating the circumstances which obstruct 
their perception of truth, comes to the blunt conclusion 
that men " much raised above the rest by rank, dignity, 
or wealth, or whose minds are occupied in gaining these 
advantages, are remarkably subject to error, and hardly 
capable of discerning emy truths which lie a little out of 
the common way." " 

60. The sixth and last book announces a method of 
directing our pursuit of truth, by which we may avoid 
the many errors to which our understandings are liable. 
It promises to give them all the perfection of which our 
nature is capable, by prescribing the rules we should 



k It Is rather amusing to find that, livres, qui ne font que corrompre la 

while lamenting the want of a review of raiaon. c. 8. 

books, he predicts that we shall never La plapart de livres de certains savans 
see one, on account of the prejndice of ne sont fabriqu^ quit coups de diction- 
mankind in favour of authors. The pro- naires, et lis n'ont gu^res Id que les 
phecywas fslsifled almost at the time, tables des livres quite dtentfOuquelqnes 
un regarde ordinairement les anteurs lieux communs, ramnsods de dUDfrens 
comme des hommes rares et extraor- auteurs. On n'oseroit entrer d'avan- 
dinaires, et beaucuup dlevds au-dessus tage dans le detail de ces ehoses, ni en 
des autres ; on les rtfvftre done an lieu donner des exonples, de peur de choqner 
de les mepriser et de les punir. Ainsi des personnes anssi flares et aussi bi- 
ll n'y a gu^res d'apparence que les Ileuses que sont ces faux savans ; car oc 
hommes tfrigent Jamais nn tribunal pour ne prend pas pUddr k te fairs Iqjariei so 
examiner et pour condamner toua les Oreo et en Arabe. *" C 9. 
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inTariably observe. But it must, I think, be confessed 
that there is less originality in this method than we 
might expect. We find, however, many acute and 
nsefol, if not always novel, observations on the conduct 
of the understanding, and it may be reckoned among 
the books which would supply materials for what is still 
wanting to philosophical literature, an ample and useful 
logic. We are so frequently inattentive, he observes, 
especially to the pure ideas of the understanding, that 
all resources shoidd be employed to fix our thoughts. 
And for this purpose we may make use of the passions, 
the senses, or the imagination, but the second with less 
clanger than the first, and the third than the second. 
Geometrical figures he ranges under the aids supplied to 
the imagination rather than to the senses. He dwells 
much at length on the utility of geometry in fixing our 
attention, and of algebra in compressing and arranging 
our thoughts. All sciences, he well remarks (and I do 
not know that it had been said before), which treat of 
things distinguishable by more or less in quantity, and 
which consequently may be represented by extension, 
are capable of illustration by diagrams. But these, he 
conceives, are inapplicable to moml truths^ though surt) 
consequences may be derived irom them. Algebra, 
however, is for more useful in improving the under- 
standing than geometry, and is in foot, with its sister 
arithmetic, the best means that we possess."" But as men 
like better to exercise the imagination than the pure 

" L. vL c 4. All conceptions of ab- Cudworth has a somewhat similar r(^ 

•tract ideas, be Justly remarks in another mark in his Immntable Morality, that 

|Hace, are aooompanied with some ima- the cogitations we have of corporeal 

ginatiou, though we are often not aware things are usually, in his technical style, 

of it, because these ideas have no natural both noematical and phantasmatical to- 

images or traces associated with them, gether, the one being as it were the soul, 

bot such only aa the wiU of man or andtheother the body of them. *'When- 

ciwnoe has given. Thus, in analysis, ever we think of a phantasmatical univer- 

however general the ideas, we use letters sal or universalised phantasm, or a thing 

nd signs always associated with the which we have no clear intellection of 

ideas of the things, thou^ they are not (as, for example, of the natnre of a rose 

really related, and for this reason do not in general), there is a complication of 

five us false and confused notions, something noematical and something 

Hence, he thinks, the ideas of things phantasmatical together ; for phantasms 

wUdi can only be perceived by the nn- themselves as well as sensations are aU 

dentanding may become associated with ways individual things." p. 143.— [See 

tbe traces on the brain, 1. v„ c. 2. This also the quotation from Oassendi, supra, 

is evidently as applicable to language an ^ 15. — 1842.] 
it is to algebra. 

h2 
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intellect, geometry is the more favourite study of the 
two. 

61. Malebranche may, perhaps, be thought to have 
Character occupied too much of OUT attention at the ex- 
oJM^e- pense of more popular writers. But for this 

very reason, that the Becherche de la Verite is 
not at present much read, I have dwelt long on a 
treatise of so great celebrity in its own age, and which, 
even more perhaps than the metaphysical writings of 
Descaii;eR, has influenced that department of philosophy* 
Malebranche never loses sight of the great principle of 
the soul's immateriality, even in his long and rather 
hypothetical disquisitions on the instramentality of the 
brain in acts of thought ; and his language is £»* less 
objectionable on this subject than that of succeeding 
philosophers.' He is always couRistent and clear in 
distinguishing the soul itself from its modifications and 
properties. He knew well and had deeply considered 
the application of mathematical and physical science to 
the philosophy of the human mind. He is very copious 
and diligent in illustration, and very clear in definition. 
His principal errors, and the sources of them in his 
peculiar temperament, have appeared in the course of 
these pages. And to these we may add his maintaining 
some Cartesian paradoxes, such as the system of vortices, 
and the want of sensation in brutes. The latter he 
deduced from the immateriality of a thinking principle, 
supposing it incredible, though he owns it had been the 
tenet of Aug^stin, that there could be an immaterial 
spirit in the lower animals, and also from the incompa- 
tibility of any unmerited suffering with the justice of 
God.° Nor was Malebranche exempt from some preju- 
dices of scholastic theology ; and though he genersJly 
took care to avoid its technical language, is content to 
repel the objection to his denial of all secondary causa- 
tion from its making God the sole author of sin, by 
saying that sin, being a privation of righteousness, is 
negative, and consequently requires no cause. 

62. Malebranche bears a striking resemblance to his 
great contemporary Pascal, though they were not, I 

* This he had horrowed from a maxim ferred the imputation of original sin te 

of Angnatin : snb Jnato Deo qnisqaam Infanta; a happy mode of eacafiing t%« 

nisi mereatar, miser esse non potest; diflBculty. 
v-«-<enoe, it sef^ms, that fiither had in- 
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believe, in any personal relation to each other, nor conld 
oither have avcdled himself of the other's compared 
■writings. Both of ardent minds, endowed with *'i'*»P*»«***i« 
strong imagination and lively wit, sarcastic, severe, 
fearless, disdainful of popular opinion and accredited 
reputations; both imbued with the notion of a vast 
difierence between the original and actual state of man, 
and thus solving many phienomena of his being ; both, 
in different modes and degrees, sceptical, and rigorous 
in the exaction of proof; both undervaluing all human 
knowledge beyond the regions of mathematics ; both of 
rigid strictness in morals, and a fervid enthusiastic 
piety. But in Malebranche there is a le«s overpowering 
sense of religion; his eye roams unblenched in the 
light, before which that of Pascal had been veiled in 
awe ; he is sustained by a less timid desire of truth, by 
greater confidence in the inspirations that are breathed 
into his mind; he is more quick in adopting a novel 
opinion, but less apt to embrace a sophism in defence of 
an old one; he has less energy, but more copiousness 
and variety. 

63. Amauld, who, though at first in personal friend- 
ship with Malebranche, held no friendship in a Amauw on 
balance with his steady love of truth, combated J''V^^"'* 
the chief points of the other's theory in a trea- 
tise on True and False Ideas. This work I have never 
had the good fortune to see; it appears to assail a 
leading principle of Malebranche, the separate existence 
of ideas, as objects in the mind, independent and distin- 
guishable from the sensation itself. Amauld main- 
tained, as Beid and others have since done, that we do 
not perceive or feel ideas, but real objects, and thus led 
the way to a school which has been called that of Scot- 
land, and has had a great popularity among our later 
metaphysicians. It would require a critical examina- 
tion of his work, which I have not been able to make, 
to determine precisely what were the opinions of this 
philosopher.' 

64. The peculiar hypothesis of Malebranche, that we 

' Brocker; Bahle ; Reid's Intellectual he admitted them as modiflcatioiu of the 

IWen. [Bat aeo what Sir W. Hamil- mind» and sappoeed, like Deacartes and 

ton has said in Edinb. Rev., voL lii., and most others, that perception of external 

to Ui edition of Reid. p. 296 eC alibi, objects is rppresentatitm, and not intui< 

ThoQj^ Amanld denied Uie M>jgara<« ex- tiun. — 1847.] 
iitoooe of ideas, as held by Malebraucae. 
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iee all tbings in Ood, was examined iy Locke in a short 
piece, contained in the collection of hia works. It "will 
readily be oonoeiTed that two pbilosopheis, one emi- 
nently mystical, and endeavouring npon this highly 
transcendental theme to grasp in his mind and express 
in his language something beyond the fiicnlties of man, 
the other as characteristically averBO to mystery, and 
slow to admit anything wiihont proofs would have 
hardly any common ground even to fight upon. Looke, 
therefore, does little else than complain that he cannot 
understand what Malebranche has advanced ; and most 
of his readers will probably find themselves in the same 
position. 

65. He had, however, an English supporter of some 
Nonta. cel®l>rity in his own age, Norris; a disciple, 

and one of the latest we have had, of the Pla- 
tonic school of Henry More. The principal metaphy- 
sical treatise of Norris, his Essay on the Ideal World, 
was published in two parts, 1701 and 1702. It does not 
therefore come within our limits. Norris is more tho* 
roughly Platonic than Malebranche, to whom, however* 
he pays great deference, and adopts his fundamental 
hypothesis of seeing all things in God. He is a writer 
of fine genius and a noble elevation of moral sentiments, 
such as predisposes men for the Platonic achemes of 
theosophy. He looked up to Augnstin with as much 
veneration as to Plato, and resp^^ted, more perhaps 
than Malebranche, certainly more than the generality of 
English writers, the theolc^cal metaphysicians of the 
schools. With these he mingled some visions of a later 
mysticism. But his reasonings will seldom bear a close 
scrutiny. 

66, In the Thoughts of Pascal we find many striking 

remarks on the logic of that science with which 
"^ he was peculiarly conversant, and upon the 
general foundations of certainty. He had reflected 
deeply upon the sceptical objections to all human rea- 
soning, and, though sometimes out of a desire to elevate 
religious &ith at its expense, he seems to consider them 
unanswerable, he was too clear-headed to believe them 
just. *' Reason," he says, " confounds the dogmatists, 
and nature the sceptics." *> '* We have an incapacity of 

4 (Ebttm de PMod, roL Lpk aoi. 
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demonstration, which the one cannot overcome: we 
have a conception of truth which the others cannot dis- 
tm-h/'' He throws out a notion of a more complete 
method of reasoning than that of geometry, wherein 
everything shall be demonstrated, which however ho 
holds to be unattainable ;' and perhaps on this account 
he might think the cavils of pyrrhonism invincible by 
pure reason. But as he afterwards admits that we may 
have a full certainty of propositions that cannot be de- 
monstrated, such as the infinity of number and space, 
and that such incapability of direct proof is rather a per- 
fection than a defect, this notion of a greater complete- 
ness in evidence seems neither clear nor consistent/ 

67. Geometry, Pascal observes, is almost the only 
subject as to which we find truths wherein all men 
agree. And one cause of this is that geometers alone 
regard the true laws of demonstration. These, as enu- 
merated by him, are eight in number. 1. To define 
nothing which cannot be expressed in clearer terms 
than those in which it is already expressed : 2. To leave 
no obscure or equivocal terms undefined : 3. To employ 
in the definition no terms not already known : 4. To 
omit nothing in the principles from which we argue 
unless we are sure it is granted : 5. To lay down no 
axiom which is not perfectly evident: 6. To demon- 
strate nothing which is as clear already as we can make 
it: 7. To prove everything in the least doubtful, by 
means of self-evident axioms, or of propositions already 
demonstrated : 8. To substitute mentally the definition 
instead of the thing defined. Of these rules, he says, 
the first, fourth, and sixth are not absolutely neces 
sary in order to avoid error, but the other five are indis- 
pensable. Yet, though they may be found in books of 
logic, none but the geometers have paid any regard to 
them. The authors of these books seem not to have 
entered into the spirit of their ovm. precepts. All other 
rules than those he has given are useless or mischiev- 
ous; they contain, he says, the whole art of demou- 
Btration." 

' p. 208. obBcurit^ mais an ooniraire lenr extrj'mc 

* IVns^ de Pascal, part I art. 3. tfvideiioe, oe manque de preuve ti'eflt pM 

t Comme la cauae qni lea rend inca- nn d^faut, mais plutdt nne perrectlon. 
pibles de d^nonstntion n'est pas leur <* CEayres de FkacaU L (i%. 
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68. The reverence of Pascal, like that of Malobranche, 
for what is established in religion does not extend to 
philosophy. We do not find in them, as we may some* 
times perceiTe in the present day, all sorts of prejudices 
against the liberties of the human mind clustering to* 
gether like a herd of bats, by an instinctiYe association. 
He has the same idea as Bacon, that the ancients were 
properly the children among mankind. Not only each 
man, he says, advances daily in science, but all men 
collectively make a constant progress, so that all genera- 
tions of man k ind during so many ages may be considered 
as one man, always subsisting and always learning ; and 
the old age of this universal man is not to be sought in 
the period next to his birth, but in that which is most 
removed from it. Those we call ancients were truly 
novices in all things; and we who have added to all 
they knew the experience of so many succeeding ages, 
have a better claim to that antiquity which we revere 
in them. In this, with much ingenuity and much truth, 
there is a certain mixture of fallacy, which I shall not 
wait to point out. 

69. The genius of Pascal was admirably fitted for 
acute observation on the constitution of human nature, 
if he had not seen everything through a refracting 
medium of religious prejudice. When this does not 
interfere to bias his judgment he abounds with fine 
remarks, though always a little tending towards severity. 
One of the most useful and original is the following : 
** When we would show any one that he is mistaken, 
our best course is to observe on what side he considers 
the subject, for his view of it is generally right on this 
side, and admit to him that he is right so far. He will 
be satisfied with this acknowledgment that he was not 
wrong in his judgment, but only inadvertent in not 
looking at the whole of the case. For we are less 
ashamed of not having seen the whole, than of being 
deceived in what we do see ; and this may perhaps arise 
from an impossibility of the understanding's being de- 
ceived in what it does see, just as the perceptions of the 
senses, as such, must be always true." ' 

* (Euvres de Pascal, p. 149. Thongh oontmry asserted in other passaRrs ; 1m ^ 
Pascal here sayn that the perception! of not uniformly conaisteat with liiiiiselt 
the <iense8 are always tme, we find the 
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70. The Cartesian philosophy has been supposed to 
liave produced a metaphysician very divergent spinooi's 
in most of his theory from that school, Benedict ^^'W** 
Spinosa. No treatise is written in a more rigidly geo- 
metrical method than his Ethics. It rests on deiinitionB 
and axioms, from which the propositions are derived in 
close, brief, and usually perspicuous demonstrations. 
The few explanations he has thought necessary are con- 
tamed in scholia. Thus a fabric is erected, astonishing 
and bewildering in its entire effect, yet so regularly 
constructed, that the reader must pause and return on 
his steps to discover an error in the workmanship, while 
he cannot also but acknowledge the good faith and inti- 
mate persuasion of having attained the truth, which the 
acute and deep-reflecting author every where displays. 

71. Spinosa was bom in 1632 ; we find by his corre- 
spondence with Oldenburg in 1661, that he its general 
had already developed his entire scheme, and of^ei'^^ty- 
in that witb. De Vries in 1663, the propositions of the 
Ethics are alluded to numerically, as we now read them.' 
It was therefore the fruit of early meditation, as its fear- 
lessness, its general disregard of the slow process of 
observation, its unhesitating dogmatism, might lead us 
to expect. In what degree he had availed himself of 
prior writers is not evident ; with Descartes and Lord 
Bacon ho was familiar, and from the former he had 
derived some leading tenets; but he observes both in 
him and Bacon what he calls mistakes as to the first 
cause and origin of things, their ignorance of the real 
nature of the human mind, and of the true sources of 
error." The pantheistic theory of Jordano Bruno is not 
very remote from that of Spinosa ; but the rhapsodies of 
the Italian, who seldom aims at proof, can hard)y have 
supplied much to the subtle mind of the Jew of Amster- 
dam. Buhle has given us an exposition of the Spino- 
sistio theory.' But several propositions in this I do not 
find in the author, and Buhle has at least, without any 
necessity, entirely deviated from the arrangement ho 

^ SfriooMB Opera Puthnma, p. 398, bnmaiuB mentis non cognovemnt . . . • 

460. veram causam eiroris nunquam jperati 

' Garten et Bacon tarn long^ a oogni- sunt 

tione primas cansa et orlffinis (minium * Hiat de la Fhilosophie, vol. ill. p 

nnim abemrant. . . . Veram naturam 440. 
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found in the Ethics. This seems as unreasonable in a 
work so rigorously systematic, as it would be in the 
elements of Euclid ; and I believe the following pages 
will prove more faithful to the text. But it is no easy 
task to translate and abridge a writer of such extra- 
ordinary conciseness as well as subtlety; nor is it 
probable that my attempt will be intelligible to those 
wlio have not habituated themselves to metaphysical 
inquiry. 

72. The first book or part of the Ethics is entitled 
View of his Concerning God, and contains the entire theory 
n»«*^hy8i. of Spinosa. It may even be said that this is 
ca eoty. £q^jj^^j ^ ^ fg^ q£ ^^ £^l propositions ; which 

being granted, the rest could not easily be denied ; pre- 
senting, as they do, little more than new aspects of the 
former, or evident deductions from them. Upon eight 
definitions and seven axioms reposes this philosophical 
superstructure. A substance, by the third definition, is 
that, the conception of which does not require the con- 
ception of anything else as antecedent to it.** The attri- 
bute of a substance is whatever the mind perceives to 
constitute its essence." The mode of a substance is its 
accident or affection, by means of which it is conceived/ 
In the sixth definition he says, I understand by the 
name of God a being absolutely infinite; that is, a 
substance consisting of infinite attributes, each of which 
expresses an eternal and infinite essence. Whatever 
expresses an essence, and involves no contradiction, 
may be predicated of an absolutely infinite being.* The 
most important of the axioms are the following : From a 
given determinate cause the effect necessarily follows ; 
but if there be no determinate cause, no effect can 
follow. — The knowledge of an effect depends upon tho 

b Per snbstantiam intelligo id quod quod etiam oondpifcar. 

in se est, et per se concipftar ; hoc est, * Per Demn intelligo Ens abaolnH 

id ci^UB oonoeptus non indiget concepta infinitnm, boc est, mbstantiam c(»Mtan- 

ftlteriofl rei, a quo formari debeat The tern infinitis attribatis, qnomm anani- 

last words are omitted by Spinosa in a qnodqoe aetemam et inflnitam eaentiam 

letter to De Vries (p. 463), where he exprimit Dioo abaolat^ inflnitam, non 

repeats this definition. aatem in sno genere ; qnioqnid enim in 

" Per attribntum intelligo id qood in- sao genere tantnm inflnitnm est, tnflnita 

tellectns de sabetantUl percipit, tanqnam de eo attrlbuta negare pc^samns; qnod 

^nsdem essentiam constitnens. antem abaolntb inflnitam est, ad ^|ua 

i Per modnm intelligo snbetantie essentiam pertinet, quicqoid caaentiaa 

afbctlooes, aive id, qnod in alio est, per exprimit et negationem nallam inrob-U. 
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knowledge of the cause, and inclndes it. — ^Things that 
have nothing in common with each other cannot be 
understood by means of each other ; that is, the concept 
tion of one does not include that of the other. — A true 
idea must agree with its object.' 

73. Spinosa proceeds to his demonstrations upon the 
basis of these assumptions alone. Two substances, having 
different attributes, have nothing in common with eeuch 
other ; and hence one cannot be the cause of the other, 
fiinoe one may be conceived without involving the con- 
ception of the other ; but an effect camiot be conceived 
without involving the knowledge of the cause.^ It 
fieems to be in this fourth axiom, and in the proposition 
grounded upon it, that the fundamental fallacy lurks. 
The relation between a cause and effect is surely some- 
thing different from our perfect comprehension of it, or 
indeed from our having any knowledge of it at all; 
much less can the contrary assertion be deemed axio- 
matic. But if we should concede this postulate, it 
might perhaps be very difficult to resist the subsequent 
proofs, so ingeniously and with such geometrical rigour 
are they arranged. 

74. Two or more things cannot be distinguished, 
except by the diversity of their attributes, or by that 
of their modes. For there is nothing out uf ourselves 
except substances and their modes. But there cannot 
be two substances of the same attribute, since there 
would be no means of distinguishing them except their 
modes or affections ; and every substance, being prior 
in order of time to its modes, may be considered inde- 
pendently of them; hence two such substances could 
not be distinguished at all. One substance therefore 
cannot be the cause of another ; for they cannot have 
the same attribute, that is, anything in common with 
one another.'* Every substance therefore is self-caused ; 
that is, its essence implies its existence.' It is also 
necessarily infinite, for it would otherwise be termi- 
nated by some other of the same nature and necessarily 
existing; but two substances cannot have the same 
attribute, and therefore cannot both possess necessary 
existence.^ The more reality or existence any being 

t Axlomata, IIL !▼. v. and ▼!. h Prop. vl. i Prop. vil. 

I Prop. ii. and iiL k Vtviu yilL 
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possesses, tlie more attributes are to he ascribed to it. 
This, he says, appeal's by the definition of an attribute." 
The proof however is surely not manifest, nor do \^e 
clearly apprehend what he meant by degrees of reality 
or existence. But of this theorem he was very proud. 
I look upon the demonstration, he says in a letter, as 
capital (palmariam), that the more attributes we ascribe 
to any being, the more we are compelled to acknowledge 
its existence ; that is, the more we conceive it as true 
and not a mere chimera." And from this he derived the 
real existence of Grod, though the former proof seems 
collateral to it. God, or a substance consisting of infi- 
nite attributes, each expressing an eternal and infinite 
power, necessarily exists.^ For such an essence involves 
existence. And, besides this, if anything does not exist, 
a cause must be given for its non-existence, since this 
requires one as much as existence itself.^ The cause 
may be either in the nature of the thing, as, e. gr. a 
square circle cannot exist by the circle's nature, or in 
something extrinsic. But neither of these ccm prevent 
the existence of God. The later propositions in Spinosa 
are chiefly obvious corollaries from the definitions cmd 
a few of tiie first propositions which contain the whole 
theory, which he proceeds to expand. 

75. There can be no substance but God. Whatever 
is, is in God, and nothing can be conceived without 
God.*^ For he is the sole substance, and modes cannot 
be conceived without a substance ; but besides substance 
and mode nothing exists. God is not corporeal, but 
body is a mode of God, and therefore uncreated. God 
is the permanent, but not the transient cause of all 
things.*^ He is the efficient cause of their essence, sa 
well as their existence, since otherwise their essence 
might be conceived without God, which has been shown 
to be absurd. Thus particular things are but the affec- 
tions of God's attributes, or modes in which they are 
determinately expressed.* 

"* Prop. iz. definition of a man doea not involve it 

» P. 493. This is in ihe letter to De Prop. viii. SchoL iL 

Vrles, above quoted. ** Prop. xiv. 

* Prop. xi. ' Deus est omnium rerum causa im- 

P If twenty men exist, neither more manens, scd non transiena. lYopu xviii. 

o<tr less, an extrinsic reason must be * Propb xxv. and G(»oU. 
given for tbia precise number, since the 
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76. This pantheistic scheme is the fruitful mother of 
many paradoxes, upon which Spinosa proceeds to dwell. 
There is no . contingency, but everything is determined 
by the necessity of the divine nature, both as to its 
existence and operation; nor could anything be pro- 
duced by God otherwise than as it is/ His power is 
the same as his essence ; for he is the necessary cause 
both of himself and of all things, and it is as impossible 
for us to conceive him not to act as not to exist." God, 
considered in the attributes of his infinite substance, ia 
the same as nature, that is, natura naturans ; but nature, 
in another sense, or natura naturata, expresses but the 
modes under which the divine attributes appear." And 
intelligence, considered in , act, even though infinite, 
should be referred to natura noAurata ; for intelligence, 
in this sense, is but a mode of thinking, which can only 
be conceived by means of our conception of thinking in 
the abstract, that is, by an attribute of God.^^ The 
faculty of thinking, as distinguished from the act, as 
also those of desiring, loving, and the rest, Spinosa ex- 
plicitly denies to exist at all. 

77. In an appendix to the first chapter, De Deo, 
Spinosa controverts what he calls the prejudice about 
final causes. Men are bom ignorant of causes, but 
merely conscious of their own appetites, by which they 
desire their own good. Hence they only care for the 
final cause of their own actions or &ose of others, and 
inquire no farther when they are satisfied about these. 
And finding many things in themselves and in nature, 
serving as means to a certain good, which things they 
know not to be provided by themselves, they have be- 
lieved that some one has provided them, arguing from 
the analogy of the means which they in other instances 
themselves employ. Hence they have imagined gods, 
and these gods they suppose to consult the good of men 
in order to be worshipped by them, and have devised 
every mode of superstitious devotion to ensure the favour 
of these divinities. And finding in the midst of so many 
beneficial things in nature not a few of an opposite effect, 
they have ascribed them to the anger of the gods on 

^ Prop, xzix.-xxziii. ' Schol. in prop. xxlx. 

" Vnip. xxxix., and part U. prop. ill. ^ Prop. xxxl. The atbeiion of Spinost 
9chuL is nuuiifeBt from Uiis single proposi Uon. 
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account of tlie neglect of men to worship them; nor 
has experience of calamities falling alike on the pious 
and impious cured them of this belief, choosing rather 
to acknowledge their ignorance of the reason why good 
and evil are thus distributed, than to give up their 
theory. Spinosa thinks the hypothesis of final causes 
refuted by his proposition that all things happen by 
eternal necessity. Moreover, if God were to act for an 
end, he must desire something which he wants ; for it 
is acknowledged by theol(^ans that he acts for his own 
sake, and not for the sake of things created. 

78. Men haying satisfied themselves that all things 
were created for them, have invented names to distin- 
guish that as good which tends to their benefit; and be- 
lieving themselves free, have gotten the notions of right 
and wrong, praise and dispraise. And when they can 
easily apprehend and recollect the relations of things, 
they call them well ordered, if not, ill ordered ; and then 
say that God created all things in order, as if order were 
any thing except in regard to our imagination of it; and 
thus they ascribe imagination to God lumself, unless they 
mean that he created things for the sake of our imagining 
them. 

79. It has been sometimes doubted whether the Spi- 
nosistic philosophy excludes altogether an infinite intel- 
ligence. That it rejects a moral providence or creative 
mind is manifest in every proposition. His Deity could 
at most be but a cold passive intelligence, lost to our 
understandings and feelings in its metaphysical infinity. 
It was not, however, in fact so much as this. It is true 
that in a few passages we find what seems at first a dim 
recognition of the fundamental principle of theism. In 
one of his letters to Oldenburg, he asserts an infinite 
power of thinking, which, considered in its infinity, em- 
braces all nature as its object, and of which the thoughts 
proceed according to the order of nature, being its corre- 
lative ideas.' But afterwards he rejected the term, 

' Statno dari in naturft poientiam nsnal caodonr, Agnosoo interim, id quod 

Infiuitam cogitandi qtue quatenns infl- summam mihi praebet tatisfiictioDcm et 

nita in ae rontinet totani natoram olv mentis tranquiUitaloii, cnucta potentia 

Jectivd. et cujua oogttationes procednnt Entla summ^ perfocti et ^na immutabili 

eodem modo ac natura, ejna niminun ita fieri decreta p. 408. What followi 

edictcm. p. 441. In anotlier place he ia in the aame strain. 0nt Spinosa had 

i^rs, perfaapa at aome expenae of hia wrunght bimaelf up, like Bruno, to # 
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power of thinking, altogether. The first proposition of 
the second part of the Ethics, or that entitled On the 
Mind, inns thus : Thought is an attribute of God, or, 
God is a thinking being. Yet this, when we look at 
the demonstration, vanishes in an abstraction destruc- 
tive of personality.* And in fact we cannot reflect at 
«11 on uie propositions already laid down by Spinosa, 
wiHiont pe^i^ng that they Annihilate evei^ possible 
hypothesis in which the being of a God can be intel- 
ligibly stated. 

80. The second book of the Ethics begins, like the 
firBt, with definitions and axioms. Body he defines to 
he a certain and determinate mode expressing the essence 
of Gk)d, considered as extended. The essence of anything 
he defines to be that, according to the afBrmation or ne- 
gation of which the thing exists or otherwise. An idea 
is a conception which the mind forms as a thinking 
heing. And he would rather say conception than per- 
ception, because the latter seems to imply the presence 
of an objects In the third axiom he says, Modes of 
thinking, such as love, desire, or whatever name we may 
give to the affections of the mind, cannot exist without 
an idea of their object, but an idea may exist with no 
other mode of thinking.^ And in the fifth : We perceive 
no singular things besides bodies and modes of thinking : 
thus distinguishing, like Locke, between ideas of sensa- 
tion and of reflection. 

81. Extension, by the second proposition, is an attri- 
bute of God as well as thought. As it follows from the 
infinite extension of God, that all bodies are portions of 
his substance, inasmuch as they cannot be conceived 
vrithout it, so all particular €U3ts of intelligence are por- 
tions of God*s infinite intelligence, and thus all things 
«re in him. Man is not a substance, but something which 
is in God, and cannot be conceived without him ; that is^ 



mystical p«raoDiflcation of bis Infinite Dei attribatis quod De! setemam et iri- 

vnity. finitam eseentiam exprimit, aive I)eui 

* Singolarea oogitationes, eive hoc et est res oogitans. 

ilia oogitatio, modi sunt, qui Dei natanan b Modi cogitandi, ut amor, cni|Mditas, 

certo et determinato modo ezprimunt. vel quocunqne nomine afTectos animi in- 

Competit ergo Dei attribntum, ct^Jiis slgniuntur, non dantnr nisi in eodrm 

coDceptom singnlares omnes oogitationes individuo detnr idea rei amate, deslde- 

Involvimt, per quod etiam ooncipiantnr. rataB, &c At idea darl potest, quamvir 

E^ icitar cogltatio unum cz Infinitts nullos alius detur cogitandi modus. 
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an affection or mode of the divine substance expressing 
its nature in a determinate manner.' The human mind 
is not a substance, but an idea constitutes its actual being, 
and it must be the idea of an existing thing.*' In this he 
plainly loses sight of the percipient in the perception ; 
but it was the inevitable result of the fundamental so- 
phisms of Spinosa to annihilate personal consciousness. 
The human mind, he afterwards asserts, is part of the 
infinite intellect of God ; and when we say, the mind 

Eerceives this or that, it is only that God, not as infinite, 
ut so &r as he constitutes the essence of the human 
mind, has such or such ideas.* 

82. The object of the human mind is body actually 
existing.' He proceeds to explain the connexion of the 
human body with the mind, and the association of ideas. 
But in all this, advancing always synthetically and by 
demonstiation, he becomes frequently obscure if not 
sophistical. The idea of the human mind is in God, 
and is united to the mind itself in the same manner as 
the latter is to the body.* The obscurity and subtiliy 
of this proposition are not relieved by the demonstra- 
tion ; but in some of these passages we may observe a 
singular approximation to the theory of Malebranche. 
Both, though with very different tenets on the highest 
subjects, had been trained in the same school; and if 
Spinosa had brought himself to acknowledge the per- 
sonal distinctness of the Supreme Being from his intel- 
ligent creation, he might have passed for one of those 
mystical theosophists who were not averse to an objective 
pantheism. 

83. The mind' does not know itself, except so far as it 
receives ideas of the affections of the body.** But these 
ideas of sensation do not giv<^ an adequate knowledge of 
an external body, nor of the human body itself.* The 
mind therefore has but an inadequate and confused know 

* Prop. X. ' Prop. xliL 

d Quod actaale meutte humaim esse S Mentis hnmann datar etiom In Dtb 

eonstituitk nihil aUad est quam idea rei idea* sive oognitio, qtue in Deo eodem 

alicqjus singularis actu existenUs. This modo seqnitnr, et ad Denm eodem modo 

is an* anticipation of what we find in refertur, ac idea rive cognitio oorporfs 

Hume's Treatise on Human Nature, the humani. Prop. zx. H«c xmentls idei 

qegationofasubstance, or Ego.to which eodem modo uuita est bvtiu, ac ipa 

paradox no one can come exoept a nn^ mens unita est oorporL 

feflsed metaphysidan. b Prop, xxiil. 

* Prep. xL. coroU. i ftop. xsr. 
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ledge of anything, so long as it judges only by fortuitous 
perceptions ; but may attain one clear and distinct by 
internal reflection and comparison.^ No positive idea 
can be called false ; for there can be no such idea without 
God, and all ideas in God are true, that is, correspond 
with their object." Falsity, therefore, consists in that 
privation of truth which arises from inadequate ideas. 
An adequate idea he has defined to be one which con- 
tains no incompatibility, without regard to the reality of 
its supposed correlative object. 

84. All bodies s^ee in some things, or have something 
in common : of these all men have adequate ideas ;° and 
this is the origin of what are called common notions, 
which all men possess ; as extension, duration, number. 
But to explain the nature of universals, Spinosa observes, 
that the human body can only form at the same time a 
certain munber of distinct images ; if this number be ex- 
ceeded, they become confused ; and as the mind perceives 
distinctly just so many images as can be formed in the 
body, when these are confused the mind will also per- 
ceive them confusedly, and will comprehend them under 
one attribute, as Man, Horse, Dog ; the mind perceiving 
a number of such images, but not their differences of 
stature, colours, and the like. And these notions will 
not be alike Jn all minds, varying according to the fre- 
quency with which the parts of the complex image have 
occurred. Thus those who have. contemplated most fre- 
quently the erect figure of man will '. think of him as a 
perpendicular animal, others as two-le^ed, others as 
nnfeathered, others as rational. Hence so many disputes 
among philosophers who have tried to explain natural 
things by mere images." 

85. Thus we form universal ideas ; first bj' singulars, 
represented by the senses confusedly, imperfectly, and 
disorderly ; secondly, by signs, that is, by associating 
the remembrance of things with words ; both of which 
he calls imagination, or primi generis cognitio ; thirdly, 
by what he calls reason, or secundi generis cognitio ; 
and fourthly, by intuitive knowledge, or tertii generis 
oognitio.P Knowledge of the first kind, or imagination, 
13 the only source of error; the second and third being 

k Schol., prop. jLxix. ** Prop. viii. ^ Schol., prop. xL 

" Prop, xs xii., xxxiii.. xxxr. ' Schol. IL, prop. xL 

VOL. IV. ' 
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necessarily true.** These alone enable ns to distinguish 
truth from falsehood. Reason contemplates things not 
as contingent but necessary; and whoever has a true 
idea, knows certainly that his idea is true. Every idea 
of a singular existing thing involves the eternal and 
infinite being of God. For nothing can be conceived 
without God, and the ideas of all things, having God for 
their cause, considered under the attribute of which they 
are modes, must involve the conception of the attribute, 
that is, the being of God.' 

86. It is highly necessary to distinguish images, ideas, 
and words, which many confound. Those who think 
ideas consist in images which they perceive, fancy that 
ideas of which we can form no image are but arbitrary 
figments. They look at ideas as pictures on a tablet, 
and hence do not understand that an idea, as such, 
involves an affirmation or negation. And those who 
confound words with ideas, fancy they can will some- 
thing contrary to what they perceive, because they can 
affirm or deny it in words. But these prejudices will 
be laid aside by him who reflects that thought does not 
involve the conception of extension ; and therefore that 
an idea, being a mode of thought, neither consists in 
images nor in words, the essence of which consists 
in corporeal motions, not involving the conception of 
thought." 

87. The human mind has an adequate knowledge of 
the eternal and infinite being of God. But men cannot 
imagine God as they can bodies, and hence have not that 
clear perception of his being which they have of that of 
bodies, and have also perplexed themselves by associating 
the word God with sensible images, which it is hard to 
avoid. This is the chief source of all error, that men do 
not apply names to things rightly. For they do not err 
in their own minds, but in this application ; as men who 
cast up wrong see different numbers in their minds from 
those in the true result.' 

88. The mind has no free will, but is determined by a 
oause, which itself is determined by some other, and so 

^ Prop. xlL, zlii. et sequent. vrtnntar oontroTeiBin, nempe, quia h»> 

* Prop. xlv. mines mentem suam non rocte expUciAtt 

SchoL prop. xliz. Tel quia alterios mentem mate Interpn* 

Prvp. xIviL Alqne hfaic pleneqne tontur. 
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for ever. For the mind is but a mode of thinking, and 
tiherefore cannot be the free cause of its own actions. 
Nor has it any absolute faculty of loving, desiring, un- 
derstanding ; these being only metaphysical abstractions." 
Will and understanding are one and the same thing ; and 
volitions are only affirmations or negations, each of which 
belongs to the essence of the idea affirmed or denied.' 
In Hus there seems to be not only an extraordinary 
deviation from common language, but an absence of any 
meaning which, to my apprehension at least, is capable 
of being given to his words. Yet we have seen some- 
thing of the same kind said by Malebranche; and it 
will also be found in a recently published work of Cud- 
worth,' a writer certainly iminfluenced by either of 
these, so that it may be suspected of having some older 
authority. 

89. In the third part of this treatise, Spinosa comes 
to the consideration of the passions. Most who 

have written on moral subjects, he says, have SJS^of 
rather treatec^ man as something out of nature, *^^^^J^ *"<* 

,..,«. . . P • ii passion. 

or as a kmd of impenum in impeno, than as 
part of the general order. They have conceived him to 
enjoy a power of disturbing that order by his own deter- 
mination, and ascribed his weakness and inconstancy not 
to the necessary laws of the system, but to some strange 
defect in himself, which they cease not to lament, de- 
ride, or execrate. But the acts of mankind, and the 
passions from which they proceed, are in reality but 
links in the series, and proceed in harmony with the 
common laws of universal nature. 

90. We are said to act when anything takes place 
wiiin us, or without us, for which we are an adequate 
cause ; that is, when it may be explained by means of 
our own nature alone. We are said to be acted upon, 
when anything takes place within us which cannot 
wholly be explained by our own nature. The affections 
of the body which increase or diminish its power of 
action, and the ideas of those affections, he denominates 
passions (affectus). Neither the body can determine the 
mind to iiiinking, nor can the mind determine the body 

" Prop.xlvilL wiU (1838), p. 20, where the will and 

' Pkup. xlix. nnderstaiiding are purposely, and. J 

> Sse Onlworth'B Treatiae on Ftee- think, very enroneoady confounded, 
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to motioii or rest. For all that takes place in body must 
be caused hj God, considered under his attribute of ex* 
tension, and all that takeb place in mind must be caused 
by God under his attribute of thinking. The mind and 
body are but one thing, considered under different attri- 
butes ; the order of action and passion in the body being 
the same in nature with that of action and passion in the 
mind. But men, though ignorant how £ur the natural 
powers of the body reach, ascribe its operations to the 
determination of the mind. Toiling their ignorance in 
specious words. For if they allege that the body cannot 
act without the mind, it may be answered that the mind 
cannot think till it is impelled by the body, nor are the 
volitions of the mind anything else than its appetites, 
which are modified by the body. 

91. All things endeavour to continue in their actual 
being; this endeavour being nothing else than their 
essence, which causes them to be, until some exterior 
cause destroys their being. The mind is conscious of 
its own endeavour to continue as it is, which is, in other 
words, the appetite that seeks self-preservation ; "what the 
mind is thus conscious of seeking it judges to be good, 
and not inversely. Many things increase or diminish 
the power of action in the body ; and all such things 
have a corresponding effect on the power of thinking in 
the mind. Thus it undergoes many changes, and passes 
through different stages of more or less perfect pcwer of 
thinking. Joy is the name of a passion, in which the 
mind passes to a greater perfection or power of thinking ; 
grief, one in which it passes to a less. Spinosa, in the 
rest of this book, deduces all the passions from these two 
and from desire ; but as the development of his theory 
is rather long, and we have already seen that its basis is not 
quite intelligible, it will be unnecessary to dwell longer 
upon the subject. His analysis of the passions may be 
compared with that of Hobbes. 

92. Such is the metaphysical theory of Spinosa, in as 
Character of concisc a form as I have found myself able to 
iipiiiaBisin. derive it from his Ethics. It is a remarkable 
proof, and hiu moral system will fiimish another, how an 
undeviating adherence to strict reasoning may lead a 
man of great acuteness and sincerity from the paths of 
truth. Spinosa was truly what Voltaire has with rather 
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less josticc called Clarke, a reasoning machine. A few 
leading theorems, too hastily taken up as axiomatic, wore 
sufficient to make him sacrifice, with no compromise or 
hesitation, not only every principle of religion and laoral 
right, but the clear intuitive notions of common sense. 
If there are two axioms more indisputable than any 
others, they are, that ourselves exist, and that our ex- 
istence, simply considered, is independent of any other 
being. Yet both these are lost in the pantheism of 
Spinosa, as they had always been in that delusive reverie 
of the imagination. In asserting that the being of the 
human mind consists in the idea of an existing thing pre« 
sented to it, this subtle metaphysician fell into the error 
of the school which he most disdained, as deriving all 
knowledge from perception, that of the Aristotelians. 
And, extending this confusion of consciousness with 
perception to the infinite substance, or substratum of 
particular ideas, he was led to deny it the self, or con* 
Bcious personality, without which the name of Deity can 
only be given in a sense deceptive of the careless reader, 
and inconsistent with the use of language. It was an 
equally legitimate consequence of his original sophism to 
deny all moral agency, in the sense usually received, to 
the human mind, and even, as we have seen, to confound 
action and passion themsidlves, in all but name, as mere 
phenomena in the eternal sequence of things. 

93. It was one great error of Spinosa to entertain too 
arrogant a notion of ihe human faculties, in which, by 
dint of his own subtle demonstrations, he pretended to 
Hhow a capacity of adequately comprehending the nature 
of what he denominated God. And this was accompanied 
hya rigid dogmatism, no one proposition being stated 
with hesitation, by a disregard of experience, at least as 
the basis of reasoning, and by an uniform preference of 
the synthetic method. Most of those, he says, who have 
turned their minds to those subjects have fallen into 
error, because they have not begun with the contempla- 
tion of the divine nature, which both in itself and in 
Oi-der of knowledge is first, but with sensible things, 
which ought to have been last. Hence he seems to 
l^ve reckoned Bacon, and even Descartes, mistaken in 
their methods. 

94. All pantheism must have originated in overstrain- 
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ing the infinity of the divine attributes till the monil 
part of religion was annihilated in its metaphysics. It 
was the corruption, or rather, if we may venture the 
phrase, the suicide of theism ; nor could this theory have 
arisen, except where we know it did arise, among those 
who had elevated their conceptions above the vulgar 
polytheism that surrounded them to a sense of the unity 
of the Divine nature. 

95. Spinosa does not essentially diifer from the pan* 
theists of old. He conceived, as they had done, that the 
mfinity of God required the exclusion of all other sub- 
stance ; that he was infinite ab omni parte, and not only 
in certain senses. And probably the loose and hyper- 
bolical tenets of the schoolmen, derived from ancient 
philosophy, ascribing, as a matter of course, a meta- 
physical infinity to all the divine attributes, might 
appear to sanction those primary positions, from which 
Spinosa, unfettered by religion, even in outward pro- 
fession, went on *' sounding his dim and perilous 
track " to the paradoxes that have thrown discredit on 
his name. He had certainly built much on the notion 
that the essence or definition of the Deity involved 
his actuality or existence, to which Descartes had given 
vogue. 

96. Notwithstanding the leading errors of this philo- 
sopher, his clear and acute understanding perceived many 
things which baffle ordinary minds. ThuB he well saw 
and well stated the immateriality of thought. Oldenbuig, 
in one of his letters, had demurred to this, and reminded 
Spinosa that it was still controverted whether thought 
might not be a bodily motion. " Be it so," replied the 
other, ** though I am far from admitting it ; but at least 
you must allow that extension, so far as extension, is not 
the same as thought." ' It is from inattention to this 
simple truth that all materialism, as it has been called, 
has sprung. Its advocates confound the imion between 
thinking and extension or matter (be it, if they will, an 
indissoluble one) with the identity of ihe two, which is 
absurd and inconceivable. '* Body," says Spinosa, in one 
of his definitions, ** is not terminated by thinking, nor 

■ At ais, forte cogitatio est actus cor- quoad extenslonem, non esse cogitatio> 
poreus. Sit, quamvis nuUus concedam ; nam. Epist iv. 
sed hoc iinnm non negabis, uxtensionem 
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thinking by body/' ' ThiR, also, does sot ill express the 
fiindamental difference of matter and mind ; there is an 
incommensurability about them, which prevents one from 
bomiding the other, because they can never be placed in 
juxlaposition. 

97. England, about the era of the Restoration, began 
to make a struggle against the metaphysical gudvii's 
creed of the Aristotelians, as well as against Scepsis 
their natural philosophy. A remarkable work, ^°''^*^*- 
but one so scarce as to be hardly known at all, except by 
name, was published by Glanvil in 1661, with the title. 
The Vanity of Dogmatizing. A second edition, in 1665, 
considerably altered, is entitled Scepsis Scientifica.^ 
This edition has a dedication to the Eoyal Society, which 
comes in place of a fanciful preface, wherein he had ex- 
patiated on the bodily and mental perfections of his pro- 
toplast, the father of mankind.** But in proportion to 
the extravagant language he employs to extol Adam 
before his lapse is the depreciation of his imfortunate 
posterity, not, as common among theologians, with 
respect to their moral nature, but to their reasoning 
Acuities. The scheme of Glanvil's book is to display 
the ignorance of man, and especially to censure the 
Peripatetic philosophy of the schools. It is, he says, 
captious and verbal, and yet does not adhere itself to any 
constant sense of words, but huddles together insigni- 
ficant terms and unintelligible definitions ; it deals with 
controversies, and seeks for no new discovery or physical 
truth. Nothing, he says, can be demonstrated but when 
the contrary is impossible, and of this there are not many 

* Corpus didtnr finitum, qnia allud have credit) showed him much of the 
Mnper nu^ oondpiniTia. Sic oogltatio celestial magnifioeDoe and bravery wlth- 
>Ua oogitatione terminatnr. At corptis out a Galileo's tube ; and it is most pro- 
QOQ terminatnr oogitatione* nee cogitatio bable that his naked eyes conld reach 
corpore. near as mncfa of this upper world ss w« 

^ TMs book, I believe, especially in with all the advantages of art It may 

fiwKoond edition, is exceedingly scarce, be it was as absurd even in the judg- 

Tlie editors, however, of the Biographia ment of his senses, that the sun an4 stars 

Britsmiica, art Olanvil, had seen it and should be so very much less than this 

•lao Do^dd Stewart The first edition, globe, as the contrary seems in oars : and 

or Vanity of Dogmatizing, is in the Bod- It is not unlikely that he had as clear 

ielan Catalogue, and boHi are in the a perception of the earth's motion as we 

British Museum. bavo of its quiescence." p. 6. edit 1661. 

* TliDs^ among other extravagances In the second edition, he still adheres to 
"'orthy of the Talmud he says, " Adam the hypothesis of intellectual degeneracy, 
'**«^ no soectacles. The acuteness of but states it with less of rhapsody 

te natoral optics (if conjecture mi^^ 
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iustancoK. He launches into a strain of what may be 
called scepticism : but answered his purpose in combat- 
ing the dogmatic spirit stni unconquered in our aca- 
demical schools. Glanvil had studied the new philo- 
sophy, and speaks with ardent eulogy of ** that miracle of 
men, the illustrious Descartes." Majiy^ if not most, of his 
own speculations are tinged with a Cartesian colouring. 
He was, however, far more sceptical than Descartes, or 
even than Malebranche. Some passages from so rare and so 
acute a work may deserve to be chosen, both for their 
own sakes and in order to display the revolution which 
was at work in speculative philosophy. 

98. ** In the unions which we understand the extremes 
are reconciled by interceding participations of natures 
which have somewhat of either. But body and spirit 
stand at such a distance in their essential compositions 
that to suppose an uniter of a middle construction that 
should partake of some of the qualities of both is un- 
warranted by any of our faculties, yea, most absonous to 
our reasons ; since there is not any the least affinity be- 
twixt length, breadth, and thickness, and apprehension^ 
judgment, and discourse ; the former of which are the 
most immediate results, if not essentials of matter, the 
latter of spirit." «* 

99. " How is it, and by what art does it (the soul) 
read that such an image or stroke in matter (whether 
that of her vehicle or of the brain, the case is the same) 
signifies such an object ? Did we learn an alphabet in 
our embryo state ? And how comes it to pass that we 
are not aware of any such congenite apprehensions ? We 
know what we know ; but do we know any more ? That 
by diversity of motions we should spell out figures, dis- 
tances, magnitudes, colours, things not resembled by 
them, we must attribute to some secret deduction. But 
what this deduction should be, or by what medium this 
knowledge is advanced, is as dark as ignorance. One 
that hath not the knowledge of letters may see the 
figures, but comprehends not the meaning included in 
them : an infant may hear the sounds and see the motion 
of the lips, but hath no conception conveyed by them, 
not knowing what they are intended to signify. So oui 

4 Scepsta Scientifica, p. 1 6. We have Just leen somethiDg aimiUur in SpiiKM» 
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souls, thougli they might haye perceived the motions and. 
images themselves by simple sense, yet without some 
implicit inference it seems inconceivable how by that 
means they should apprehend their antitypes. The strik- 
ing of divers filaments of the brain cannot well be sup- 
posed to represent distances, except some kind of infe- 
rence he allotted us in our Acuities ; the concession ol 
"which will only stead us as a refuge for ignorance, when 
we shall meet what we would seem to shun."* Glanvil, 
in this forcible statement of the heterogeneity of sensa- 
tions with the objects that suggest them, has but trod in 
the steps of the whole Cartesian school, but he did not 
mix this up with those crude notions that halt half-way 
hetween immaterialism and its opposite ; and after- 
wards well exposes the theories of accounting for the 
memory by means of images in the brain, which, in 
various ways, Aristotle, Descartes, Digby, Gassendi, and 
Hohhes had propounded, and which we have seen so 
&vourite a speculation of Malebranche. 

100. It would be easy to quote many paragraphs of 
unconmion vivacity and twuteness from this forgotten 
treatise. The style is eminently spirited and eloquent ; 
a little too figurative, like that of Locke, but less blame- 
ahly, because Glanvil is rather destroying than building 
up. Every bold and original thought of others finds a 
"mlling reception in Glanvil's mind ; and liis confident 
impetuous style gives them an air of novelty which 
makes them pass for his own. He stands forward as a 
mutineer against authority, against educational pre- 
judice, against reverence for antiquity.' No one thinks 
more intrepidly for himself; and it is probable that, 
even in what seems mere superstition, he had been mther 

* p. 22, 23. tntth Is the world's non-age. Antlqnitas 

t " Now if we Inquire the reason why Sflsculi est Juventus mundi. 'Twas this 

the mathematics and mechanic arts have vain idolizing of authors which gave 

•0 much got the start in growth of other birth to that silly vanity of impertinent 

iOieQces, we shall find it probably re- citations, and inducing authority in 

■olved into this as one considerable cause, things neither requiring nor deserving 

tfaat tlieir progret-s hatl. not been re- it— Methinks it is a pitiful piece of 

tsrded by that reverential awe of former knowledge that can be learned from an 

discoveries, which hath been so great a index, and a poor ambition to be rich In 

Undranee to theoretical improvement!, the inventory of another's treasure. To 

For, as tho noble Lord Verulam hath boast a memory, the most that thaw 

Boted, we have a mistaken apprehenrion pedants can aim at, is but a hmnU* 

Of mtiqnltj, calling that so which in ostentation." p. 104. 
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misled by some paradoxiccil hypothesis of his own ardent 
genius than by slavishly treadmg in the steps of others.' 

101. Glanvil sometimes quotes Lord Bacon, but be 
seems to have had the ambition of contending with the 
Novum Organum in some of his brilliant passages, and has 
really developed the doctrine of idoh with uncommon 
penetration, as well as force of language. ** Our initial 
age is like the melted wax to the prepared seal, capable 
of any impression from the documents of our teachers. 
The half-moon or cross are indiflPerent to its reception ; 
and we may with equal facility write on this rasa tahida 
Turk or Christian. To determine this indiflFerency, our 
first task is to learn the creed of our country, and our 
next to maintain it. We seldom examine our receptions 
more than children do their catechisms, but by a careless 
greediness swallow all at a venture. For implicit faith is 
a virtue where orthodoxy is the object. Some will not be 
at the trouble of a trial, others are scared from attempt- 
ing it. If we do, 'tis not by a sunbeam or ray of light, 
but by a flame that is kindled by our affections, and fed 
by the fuel of our anticipations. And thus, like the 
hermit, we think tbe sun diines nowhere but in our cell, 
and all the world to be darkness but ourselves. We 
judge truth to be circumscribed by the confines of our 
belief and the doctrines we were brought up in." ^ Few 
books, I think, are more deserving of being reprinted 
than the Scepsis Scientifica of Glanvil. 

102. Another bold and able attack was made on the 
Hte Plus ancient philosophy by Glanvil in his " Plus 
Ultra. Ultra, or the Progress and Advancement of 
Knowledge since the Days of Aristotle. 1668." His 
tone is peremptory and imposing, animated and intrepid, 
such as befits a warrior in literature. Yet he was rather 
acute by nature than deeply versed in learning, and talks 
of Yieta and Descartes's algebra so as to show he had 
little knowledge of the science, or of what they had done 

s ** That the fancy of one man should poses a subtle ether (like that of the mo" 

bind the thoughts of another, and deter- dem Mesmerists) to be the meilinm of 

mine them to their partiailarotjects, will oommanication in snch cases; and had 

be thought impossible; which yet, if we also a notion of explaining these. sympa- 

look deeply into the matter, wants not thies by help of the anima mundi, oi 

Its probability." p. 146. He dwells more mundane spirit, 

on this, but tho passage is too Ionic to >> P. 96. 
extract It is remarkable that he sup- 
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for it.* His animosity against Aristotle is nnreasonablo ; 
and he was plainly an incompetent judge of that philo- 
sopher's general deserts. Of Bacon and Boyle he speaks 
with just eulogy. Nothing can be more free and bold 
than Glanvil's assertion of the privilege of judging for 
himself in religion ; ^ and he had doubtless a perfect 
right to believe in witchcraft. 

103. George Dalgamo, a native of Aberdeen, con« 
ceived and, as it seemed to him, ccuried into ^^ ^^ 
effect, the idea of an universal language and **"**** 
character. His Ars Signorum, vnlgo Character Univer- 
salis et Lingua Philosophica, Lond. 1661, is dedicated 
to Charles 11. , in this philosophical character, which 
must have been as great a mystery to the sovereign as 
to his subjects. This dedication is followed by a royal 
proclamation in good English, inviting all to study this 
useful art, which had been recommended by divers 
learned men, Wilkins, Wallis, Ward, and others, "judg- 
ing it to be of singular use for facilitating the matter of 
communication and intercourse between people of dif- 
ferent languages.*' The scheme of Dalgamo is funda- 
mentally bad, in that he a8sum.es himself, or the authors 
he follows, to have given a complete distribution of all 
things and ideas ; after which his language is only an 
artificial scheme of symbols* It is evident that until 
objects are truly classified, a representative method of 
signs can only rivet and perpetuate error. We have but 
to look at his tabular synopsis to see that his ignorance 
of physics, in the largest sense of the word, renders his 
scheme deficient ; and he has also committed the error 
of adopting the combinations of the ordinary alphabet, 
with a little help from the Greek, which, even with his 
slender knowledge of species, soon leave him incapable 
of expressing them. But Dalgamo has several acute 
remarks ; and it deserves especially to be observed that 
he anticipated the famous discovery of the Dutch philo- 
logers, namely, that all other parts of speech may be 
reduced to the noun, dexterously, if not successfully, 
resolving the verb-substantive into an affirmative 
particle." 

■ Pliu Ultra, p. 84 and 33. aocnratiiu enlm examlnando omninin no* 

k P. 142. tionnm analysin loglcam, percepl oullaiu 

** Tandem mihl affiiUlt clarior lux ; eaw paitlcnlam quaa non deriyetnr a 
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104. Wilkins, bishop ot Chester, one of the most inge- 

Wiikins ^^^^^ ™®^ ^^ ^^ ?^®» published in 1668 his 
Essay towards a Philosophical Language, ^which 
has this advantage over that of Dalgamo, that it abandons 
the alphabet, and consequently admits of a greater variety 
of characters. It is not a new language, but a more 
analytical scheme of characters for English. Dalgamo 
seems to have known something of it, though he was 
the first to publish, and glances at '*a more difficult 
way of writing English." Wilkins also intimates that 
Dalgamo's compendious method would not succeed. His 
own has the same fault of a premature classification of 
things ; and it is very fortunate that neither of these 
ingenious but presimiptuous attempts to fasten down the 
progressive powers of the human mind by the cramps 
of association had the least success." 

105. But from these partial and now very obscure 

endeavours of English writers in metaphysical 
Human** philosophy WO como at length to the work that 
Under- Jjqs eclipscd everv other, and given to such 

standing. . . . -^ i . i -x x^ 

mqmnes whatever popularity they ever pos- 
sessed, the Essay of Locke on the Human Understanding. 
Its rits. ^®^^®^ *^® writings of Descartes, as I conceive, 

nor perhaps those of Hobbes, so fax as strictly 
metaphysical, had excited much attention in England be- 
yond the class of merely studious men. But the Essay on 
Human Understanding was frequently reprinted within 
a few years from its publication, and became the acknow- 
ledged code of English philosophy.^ The assaults it 

nomfno aliquo prasdicamentali, et omnes sU^t interest, even in mere pfailosopUy, 

particaUs esse vere casns sen modos no- the instructifm of the deaf and dumb. 

ti<Hinm nomlnalinm. p. 120. He does His Didaacalooopbns is periuips the first 

not seem to have arrived at this condn- attempt to found this <hi the analysis of 

sion by etymological analysis, but by his langnaje. Bnt it is not so philosophical 

own logical theories. as wliat has since been elTected. 

The verb-substantive, he says, is equl- ^ It was abridged at Oxford, and used 
▼alent to ita. Thus, Petnis est in domo by some tutors as early as 1695. Bnt 
means, Fetms— ita— in dumo. That is, the heads of the university came after- 
it expresses an idea of appositioQ or wards to a resolution to discourage the 
oonformi^ between a sul||ect and pre- reading of it. StflUngfleet^ among many 
dicaie. This is a theory to which a man ouiera, <nrote against the Essay, and 
might be led by the habit of considering Loi.lie. a« is well known, answertxl the 
propositions logically. umI thus reducing bisLop. J do not know that the latter 
all verbs to the verb-substantive ; »ad It make« alti ^ther so poor a figure as has 
is not deficient, at least, in plansibiUty. been uke « lor granted ; but the defenoa 

* Dalgamo, many years allermte» of Lucke «ill seem in matt instaaoes sa- 

taraed hli attentinn to a sul^le^ of no tIafMMsr. Its saoceas in public opinkR 
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liad to endure in the author's lifetime, being deemed to 
fiul, were of service to its reputation ; and considerably 
more than half a century was afterwards to elapse befoiB 
any writer in our language (nor was the case very dif- 
ferent in France, after the patronage accorded to it by 
Voltaire^ could with much chance of success question 
any leaaing doctrine of its author. Several circum* 
stances no doubt conspired with its intrinsic excellence 
to establish so paramount a rule in an age that boasted 
of peculiar independence of thinking, and full of intel- 
ligent and inquisitive spirits. The sympathy of an Eng- 
lish public with Locke's tenets as to government and 
religion was among the chief of these ; and the re-action 
that took place in a large portion of the reading classes 
towards the close of the eighteenth century turned in 
some measure the tide even in metaphysical disquisi- 
tion. It then became fashionable sometimes to accuse 
Locke of preparing the way for scepticism ; a charge 
which, if it had been truly applicable to some of his 
opinions, ought rather to have been made against the 
long line of earlier writers with whom he held them in 
common ; sometimes, with more pretence, to allege that 
he had conceded too much to materialism ; sometimes to 
point out and exaggerate other faults and errors of his 
Essay, till we have seemed in danger of forgetting that 
it is perhaps the first, and still the most complete chart 
of the human mind which has been laid down, the most 
ample repertory of truths relating to our intellectual 
being, and the one book which we are still compelled 
to name as the most important in metaphysical science.' 

oontiibated much to the renown of his tensiye an ol\|ect in view : hut hit 

worlc; for Stillingfleet, thoagh not at all investigation was neither so clo«je, nor 

ooDspicaoas as a philosopher, enjoyed a perhaps so complete, as that of onr 

great deal of reputation, and the world otmntryman. Yet even in this remarkable 

osn seldom understand why a man who work of Holibcs, we find acoonnts of some 

•vaels in one proTinoe of Uteratnre should principal feunilties o* the mind so brief 

fail in another. and nnsatlsfkctory, and er* much whoUy 

P [The first endeavour completely to omitted, that Locke can hardly be de« 

tnAjee the operations of the human un» nled the praise of having first gone pain* 

derstanding was made by Hobbes, in his fiilly over the whole ground, and, as fiir 

Treatise of Human Nature : for, tanport- as the merely intellectual part of man la 

ant as are the services of Descartes to concerned, explained in a greet degree 

psychology, he did not attempt to give a the various phsenomena of his nature and 

ftiU scheme. Oassendi, in his different the sources of his knowledge. Much 

writings, especially in the Syntagma Phi- allowance ought to be made by every 

josuphicum, seems to have had as ex* candid reader lor the defects of a book 
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Locke had not, it may be said, the lnminotis perspi- 
cacity of language we find in Descartes, and, when ne 
does not soar too high, in Malebranche ; but he had more 
judgment, more caution, more patience, more freedom 
from paradox, and from the sources of paradox, vanity 
and love of system, than either. We have no denial of 
sensation to brutes, no reference of mathematical truths 
to the will of God, no oscillation between the extremes 
of doubt and of positiveness, no bewildering mysticism. 
Certainly neither Grassendi nor even Hobbes could be 
compared with him; and it might be a^ked of the 
admirers of later philosophers, those of Berkeley, or 
Hume, or Hartley, or Heid, or Stewart, or Brown, with- 
out naming any on the continent of Europe, whether, 
in the extent or originality of their researches, any of 
these names ought to stand on a level with that of 
Locke. One of the greatest whom I have mentioned, 
and one who, though candid towards Locke, had no pre- 
judice whatever in his favour, has extolled the first two 
books of the Essay on Human Understanding, which 
yet be deems in many respects inferior to the third 
and fourth, as ''a precious accession to the theory of 
the human mind; as the richest contribution of well- 
observed and well-described facts which was ever be- 
queathed by a single individual ; and as the indisputable, 
though not always acknowledged, source of some of the 
most refined conclusions with respect to the intellectual 
phaenomena, which have been since brought to light by 
succeeding inquirers." *> 



which was wrf ttcn with so little aid firam ben Pensare, an extract from the analjr^ 

earlier inquirers, and displays through- of which by Maioo Foecarini is given in 

out so many traces of an original mind. Sarpi's Life, by Kanchi Gioyini, voL i. 

The bearings in our first voyages of dis- p. 81. We have here not only the derU 

covery were not all laid down as correctly vation of ideas from sense, but from r»- 

as at present. It is not pleasant to ob- flection ; the same theory as to substance, 

serve, that neither on the continent, nor, the formation of genera and qwdes, the 

*vhat is much worse, in Britain, has assodatiun of ideas, the same views as to 

sufficient regard been paid to this con- axioms and syllogisms. But as the Italian 

sideration. — 1847.] who has given us Uiis represenUtioa 

4 Stewart's Preliminary Dissertation of Father Ftol's phiioeophy had Locke 

to Encyclopedia Britannica, part iL before him, and does not quote his own 

[No one seems to have so mndi anti- anthoi's words, we may suq)ect that ha 

dpated Locke, if we can wholly rely on has somewhat exaggeratMi the reaom- 

the analysis of a work unpublislied, and blanoe. I do not think that any nation 

•idd to be now lost, as Father Paul SarpL is more prone to claim every feather tnm 

TUs la a short treatiae, entitled Arte dl the wing* of other birds.— 1847.] 
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100. It would be an tmnecessary prolixity to offer in 
this place an analysis of so well-known a book j ^- 
as the Eissay on the Human Understanding. 
Few have turned their attention to metaphysical in- 
quiries without reading it. It has however no incon- 
siderable &ults, which, though much over-balanced, are 
not to be passed over in a general eulogy. The style of 
LfOcke is wanting in philosophical precision ; it is a good 
model of tlie English language ; but too idiomatic and 
colloquial, too indefinite and figurative, for the abstruse 
subjects with which he has to deal. We miss in every 
page the translucent simplicity of his great French pre- 
decessors. This seems to have been owing, in a con- 
siderable degree, to an excessive desire of popularising 
the subject, and shunning the technical pedantiy which 
had repelled the world from intellectual philosophy 
XiOcke displays in all his writings a respect which can 
hardly be too great, for men of sound understanding 
Tinprejudicod by authority, mingled with a scorn, per- 
haps a little exaggerated, of the gown-men or leanied 
ivorld; Itttle suspecting that the same api)eal to the 
people, the same policy of setting up equivocal words 
and loose notions, called the common sense of mankind, 
to discomfit subtle reasoning, would afterwards be turned 
against himself, as it was, very unfairly and unsparingly, 
by Beid and Beattie. Hence he faJls a little into a 
laxity of phrase, not unusual, and not always important, 
in popular and practical discourse, but an inevitable 
source of confusion in the very abstract speculations 
lirhich his Essay contains. And it may perhaps be sus- 
pected, without disparagement to his great powers, that 
he did not always preserve the utmost distinctness of 
conception, and was liable, as almost every other meta- 
physician has been, to be entangled in the ambiguities 
of language. 

107. The leading doctrine of Locke, as is well known, 
is the derivation of all our simple ideas from 
sensation and from reflection. The former pre- ideSrac- 
sent, comparatively, no great difficulty ; but he J^dre*** 
i« not very clear or consistent about the latter. 
He seems in general to limit the word to the various 
operations of our own minds in thinking, believing, 
willing, and so forth. This, as has been shown for 
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merly, is taken from, or at least coincident with, the 
theory of Gassendi in his Syntagma Philusophicnm. It 
is highly probable that Locke was acquainted with that 
work ; if not immediately, yet through the account of 
the philosophy of Gassendi, published in English by 
Dr. Charleton, in 1663, which 1 have not seen, or through 
the excellent and copious abridgment of the Syntagma 
by Bemier. But he does not strictly confine his ideas 
of reflection to this class. Duration is certainly no mode 
of thinking; yet the idea of duration is reckoned by 
Locke among those with which we are fumi&hed by 
reflection. The same may perhaps be said, though I do 
not know that he expresses himself with equal clearness, 
as to his account of several other ideas, which cannot be 
deduced from external sensation, nor yet can be reckoned 
modifications or operations of the soul itself; such as 
number, power, existence/ 

** [Upon more attentive consideration and more might easily be alleged, that 

of all the passages wherein Loclce speaks Locke really admitted the understariding 

of ideas derived fh>m reflection, I enters to be so far the source of new simple 

tain no doubt but that Stewart is right, ideas, that several of primary importance 

and some of Locke's opponents in the arise in our minds, on the mggeatfon ol 

wrong. He evidently meant that bj the senses, or of our observing the inward 

reflecting on the operations of our own operations of our minds, which are not 

minds, as well as on our bodily sensations, strictly to be classed themselves as sug- 

divers new simple ideas are sugy^ted to gestions, or as acts of consciousnesa. And 

us, which are not in themselves either when we remember also, that the power 

such operations or such sensations. These of the understanding to compound simple 

** stanple ideas convey themselves into the ideas is a leading part of his system, and 

mind by all the ways of sensation and also that certain ideas, which others take 

reflection ;" and he enumerates pleasure for simple, are reckoned by him, whether 

and pain, power, existence, unity ; to rightly or no, to be complex, we may be 

which he afterwards adds duration. " Re- forced to admit that the outcry lalMd 

flectUm on the appearance of several against Locke as a teacher of the sensu- 

ideas, one after another, in our minds, is alist school has been chiefly founded oe. 

that which furnishes us with the idea of inattention to his language, and to some 

succession. And the distance between inaccuracy in it. Stewart had already 

any parts of that succession, or between stated the true doctrine as to ideas of re- 

the appearance of new ideas in our minds, flection. ** In such cases aU that can be 

is that we call duration." B. ii. ch. 14, said is, that the exercise of a particular 

$ 3. So of number, or unity, which he faculty furnishes the occasion on which 

takes for the basis of tho idea of number, certain simple notions are, by the lawi 

" Amongst all the ideas we have, as there of our constitntion, presented to our 

is none suggested to the mind by more thoughts ; nor does it seem possible for 

ways, so is there none more simple than us to trace the origin of a particular n^ 

that of unity, or one ; it has no shadow of tion any farther, than to ascertain what 

variety or composition in it; every ob- the nature of the occasion was whidi, in 

Ject our senses are employed about, every the first instance, introduced It to our 

idea in our understandings, every thought acquaintance." Philos. Essays, 1. chap. 

of our minds, brings this idea along with iL It is true, that he proceeds to lm|mte 

it." ch.x ^1. Thus we have proofs a different theory to Locke; naBM^, 
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108. Stewart has been 80 much struck by this inde- 
finiteness, with which the phrase "ideas of vagueu* 
reflection " has been used in the Essay on the »' um woid 
Human Understanding, that he " does not think, *^*^ 
notwithstanding some casual expressions which may seem 
to favour the contrary supposition, that Locke would 
have hesitated for a moment to admit with Cudworth 
and Price, that the understanding is the source of new 
ideas." ' And though some might object that this is too 
much in opposition, not to casual expressions, but to 
the whole tenour of Locke's Essay, his language con- 



that oooacioosness is excluaively tlie 

aonroe of all our knowledge : whidi he 

tak» to mean that aU our original ideaa 

may be classed under acts of consdous- 

neai. as well as Boggcsied I7 it. But in 

his Dissertation, we have seen that he 

takes a more favourable view of the 

Essay on the Human Understanding in 

this great question of the origin of our 

ideas, and, as it now appeam to me, bc- 

youd diqmte a more true one. The want 

of precifilon, so unhappily characteristic 

of Locke, haa led to this misapprehension 

uf his meaning. But surely no one can 

believe, hardly the most depreciating 

critic of Lucke at Paris or Oxford, that 

he took duration and number for actual 

opeiations of the mind, such as doubting 

or comparing. Price had long since 

admitted that Locke had no other mean- 

log than that our ideas are derived, Im- 

mediately or ultimately, from sensatian 

or reflection, or, in other words, *'that 

they famidi us with all the sutdeets, 

materials, and occasions of knowledge, 

oomparison, and internal perception. 

This however by no means renders them 

i& ony proper sense the source of all our 

ideas." Prioe'a Dissertationa on Morals, 

^l8. 

Cousin enumerates, as simple ideas 
not derived fh>m sensation or reflection, 
ipaoe, duration, infinity, identity, aub- 
•taoce, cause, and right. liocke would 
have replied that the idea of space, aa 
mere definite extensiun.was derived fW>m 
Kiuation, and that of space generally, or 
what he has called expansion, was not 
simple, but complex ; that those of du- 
ntion, cause (or power), and identity, 
were fiimished by reflection ; that the 
klea of right is not simple, and that those 

VOL. IT. 



of substance and Infinity are hardly 
formed by the mind at alL He would 
add existence and unity to the list, both, 
according to him, derived from reflection. 
M. Cousin has by no meana done Jua- 
tioe to Locke aa to the idea of cause. 
" On salt que Locke, apr^ avoir aiBrm^ 
dans un chapitre sur I'idte de cause et 
d'effet, que cette id6e nous est donn^ 
par la sensatttm, s'avise. dana un chapitre 
difKrent sur la puissance, d'une tonto 
autre origine, bien qu'il s'agisse,an fond, 
de la m€me idte, il trouve oette origine 
nouvelle dans la rfflexion appliqu^ k la 
volont^," &c Fragmens I*hilo6ophique6» 
p. 83. Now, in the first place, the chap- 
ter <»i Power, in the Essay on the Hu* 
man Understanding, B. iL ch. 21, cornea 
before and not after that on Cause and 
Effect, ch. 26. But it la more important 
to observe that in the latter chapter, 
and at the close of the 2Sth, Locke dis- 
tinctly says that the idea is "derived 
flnom the two fountains of all our know- 
ledge, sensation and reflection," and 
*' that this relation, how comprehensive 
soever, terminates at last in them." It 
is also to be kept in mind that he is here 
speaking of physical causes ; but in hia 
chapter on Power, of efficient ones, and 
principally of the human mind; inti- 
mating also his opinion, that matter la 
destitute of active power, that la, of efB- 
cient causation. The form on sait is, aa 
on ioU, a common mode of introdudng 
any questionable position. It does not 
follow from this that Locke's expressions 
in the 26th chapter, on Cause and Effect, 
are altogether the best; but they must 
be considered in connexion with hia long 
chapter on Power. — 184Y.] 
* Prelim. Dissertatian. 
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coming substance almost bears it out. Most of the per- 
plexity which has arisen on this subject, the combats oi 
some metaphysicians with Locke, the portentous errors 
into which others have been led by want of attention 
to his language, may be referred to the equivocal mean- 
ing of the word idea. The Cartesians understood by 
this whatever is the object of thought, including an in- 
tellection as well as an imagination. By an intellection 
they meant tliat which the mind conceives to exist, 
and to be the subject of knowledge, though it may 
be unimaginable and incomprehensible. Gassendi and 
Locke (at least in this part of his Essay) limit the word 
idea to something which the mind sees and grasps as 
immediately present to it. " That," as Locke not very 
well expresses it, " which the mind is applied about 
while tlunking being the ideas that are there." Hence 
he speaks with some ridicule of "men who persuade 
themselves that they have clear comprehensive ideas of 
infinity." Such men can hardly have existed ; but it is 
by annexing the epithets clear and comprehensive, that 
he shows the dispute to be merely verbsd. For that we 
know the existence of infinites as objectively real, tund 
can reason upon them, Locke would not have denied ; 
and it is this knowledge to which others gave the name 
of idea. 

109. The different manner in which this all-important 
word was tuiderstood by philosophers is strikingly shown 
when they make use of <iie same illustration. Amauld, 
if he is author of L'Art de Penser, mentions the idea of 
a chiliagon, or figure of 1000 sides, as an instance of the 
distinction between that which we imagine and that 
which we conceive or understand. Locke has employed 
the same instance to exemplify the difference between 
clear and obscure ideas. According to the former, we 
do not imagine a figure vdth 1000 sides at all ; according 
to the latter, we form a confused image of it. We have 
an idea of such a figure, it is agreed by both ; but in 
the sense of Amauld, it is an idea of the understanding 
alone ; in the sense of Locke, it is an idea of sensation, 
framed, like other complex ideas, by putting together 
those we have formerly received, though we may never 
have seen the precise figure. That the word suggests 
to the mind an image of a polygon with many sideo- iiB 
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indubitable^ but it is urged by tlie Cartesians, that as 
vre are wholly incapable of distinguishing the exact 
number, we cannot be said to have, in Locke's sense of 
the word, any idea, even an indistinct one, of a figure 
with 1000 sides : since all we do imagine is a polygon. 
And it is evident that in geometry we do not reason 
firom the properties of the image, but from those of a 
figure which the understanding apprehends. Locke, 
however, who generally preferred a popular meaning to 
one more metaphysicaJly exact, thought it enough to 
call this a confiised idea. He was not, I believe, con- 
versant with any but elementary geometry. Had he 
reflected upon that which in his age had made such a 
wonderful beginning, or even upon the fundamental 
principles of it, which might be found in Euclid, the 
theory of infinitesimal quantities, he must, one would 
suppose, have been more puzzled to apply his narrow 
definition of an idea. For what image can we form of a 
differential, which can pretend to represent it in any 
other sense than aa dx represents it, by suggestion, not 
by resemblance ? 

110. The case is however much worse when Locke 
deviates, as in the third and fourth books he constantly 
does, from this sense that he has put on the word idea, 
and takes it either in the Cartesian meaning, or in one 
still more general and popular. Thus, in the excellent 
chapter on the abuse of words, he insists upon the advan- 
tage of using none without clear and distinct ideas ; he 
who does not this " only making a noise without any 
^nse or signification." If we combine this position 
with ihat in the second book, that we have no clear and 
distinct idea of a figure with 1000 sides, it follows with 
all the force of syllogism, that we should not argue 
about a figure of 1000 sides at all, nor, by parity of 
reason, about many other things of far higher import- 
ance. It will be found, I incline to think, that the 
large use of the word idea for that about which we have 
some knowledge, without limiting it to what can be 
imagined, pervades the third and fourth books. Stewart 
has ingeniously conjectured that tliey were written 
before the second, and probably before the mind of 
Locke had been much turned to the psychological ana- 
lysis which that contains. It is, however, certain that 

k2 
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in the Treatise upon the Condtiot of the Understanding, 
which was not published till after the Essay, he uses 
the word idea with full as much latitude as in the third 
and fourth books of the latter. We cannot, upon the 
whole, help admitting that the story of a lady who, after 
the perusal of the Essay on the Human Understandmg, 
laid it down with a remark, that the book would be per^ 
feotly charming were it not for the frequent recurrence 
of one very hard word, idea, though told, possibly, m 
ridicule of the fedr philosopher, pretiy weU represente 
the state of mind in which many at first have found 

t'tifiinselves ' 

111 Locke, as I have just intimated, seems to have 
possessed but a slight knowledge of geometry 
^ ®SSl** —a science which, both from the clearness of 
IriSa "''*■ the illustrations it affords, and from its admitted 
^*'™' efficacy in rendering the logical powers acute 
and cautious, may be reckoned, without excepting phy- 
siology, the most valuable of all to the metaphysician. 
But it did not require any geometrical knowledge, stectly 
so called, to avoid one material error into which he has 
fallen • and which I mention the rather, because even 
Descartes, in one place, has said something of the same 
kind • and I have met with it not only in Noms very 
distinctly and positively, but, more or loss, in numy or 
most of those who have treated of the metaphysics or 
abstract principles of geometry. " I doubt not, says 
Locke," " but it will be easily granted that the know- 

t [The character of Locke's philoso- high authority, in favour of the general 
phical style, as given by a liviDg philoeo- character of Locke as a philosopher, 
pher, by no means favonrable to him, is «'Few among the great names in pfailo* 
, perhaps too near the truth. "In his sophy," says Mr. Mill, "have met with 
lamguage, Locke is, of all philosophers, a harder measure of Justice ftom the 
the most figurative, ambiguous, vacillat- present generation than Locke, the us- 
ing, various, and even contradictory, as questioned founder of the analytical phi* 
has been noticed by Reid and Stewart, losophy of mind." Perhaps Descartes 
and by Brown himself; indeed, we be- and Hobbes, not to mention Oaasendi, 
lieve, by every author who has had ooca- mig^t contest the pahn as/oMtidert of 
sion to comment on tliis philosopher, psychological analysis, but Mr. Mill 
The opinions of such a writer are not, justly gives to Locke the preference over 
therefore, to be assumed from isolated Hobbes, who has been sometimes <m» 
and casual expressions, which themselves rated of late, "not only in sober Jtulg. 
require to be interpreted on the general ment, but even in profundity and original 
analogy of his system." Edinb. Rev. genius." System of Lugic, voL I. p. IM 
(Sir William Hamilton) vol. lii. p. 189. — 184T.] 
I am happy to cite another late writer of " B. iv. c 8. 
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lodge vfo have of mathematioal tmths is not only certain 
bat real knowledge, and not the bare empty vision oi 
vain insignificant chimeras of the brain ; and yet if we 
well consider, we shall find that it is only of onr own 
ideas. The mathematician considers the truth and pro- 
perties belonging to a rectangle or circle only as tiiey 
are in idea in his own mind ; for it is possible he never 
found either of them existing mathematically, that is, 
precisely tme, in his life. • • • • All the discourses of 
the mathematicians abont the squaring of a circle, conic 
sections, or any other part of mathematics, concern not 
the existence of any of those figores ; but their demon- 
strations, which depend on their ideas, are the same, 
whether there be any square or circle in the world or 
no." And the inference he draws from this is, that 
moral as well as mathematical ideas, being archetypes 
themselves, and so adequate and complete ideas, all the 
agreement or disagreement which he shall find in them 
will produce real knowledge, as well as in mathematical 
figures. 

112. It is not perhaps necessary to inquire how far, 
npon the hypothesis of Berkeley, this notion of mathe- 
matical figures, as mere creations of the mind, could be 
sustained. But on the supposition of the objectivity of 
space, as truly existing without us, which Locke un- 
doubtedly assumes, it is certain that the passage just 
quoted is entirely erroneous, and that it involves a con- 
cision between the geometrical figure itself and its deli- 
neation tx) the eye. A geometrical figure is a portion of 
space contained in boundaries, determined by given re- 
lations. It exists in the infinite round about us, as the 
statue exists in the block.* No one can doubt, if he turns 
his mind to the subject, that every point in space is equi- 
distant, in all directions, from certain other points. Draw 
a line through all these, and you have the circumference 
of a circle ; but the circle itself and its circumference 

* Ifidiael Angelo has well conveyed hand, but he equally feels and perceives 
this idea in four lines, which I quote the reality of that figure which the broad 
from Comiani .• — infinite around him comprehends ool mo 

Non ha l* ottimo artista alcun concetto, toverchio. 

Che un marmo solo in se non circon* [Cicero has a similar expression >— 

Bcriva Quasi non in omni marmore necesse oil 

Col SDO sovercbio, e solo a quello arriva inesse vel Praxitelia capita ! ilia enim Ipsa 

La mano che obbedisce aU' inteUetto. eiftciuntur detracUone. De Divinationeb 

Ike gsoiceter uses not the same obedient iL 31^1843.] 
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exist before the latter ib delineated. Thus the orbit of a 
planet is not a regular geometrical figure, because cer- 
tain forces disturb it. tint this disturbance means only 
a deviation from a line which exists really in space, and 
which the planet would actually describe if there were 
nothing in the imiverse but itself and the centre of at- 
traction. The expression, therefore, of Locke, " whether 
there be any square or circle existing in the world or 
no," is highly inaccurate, the latter alternative being an 
absurdity. All possible figures, and that ''in number: 
numberless,'* exist every where ; nor can we evade the 
perplexities into which the geometry of infinites throws 
our imagination, by considering them as mere beings of 
reason, the creatures of the geometer, which I beb'eve 
some are half disposed to do, nor by substituting the 
vague and imphilosophical notion of indefinitude for a 
positive objective infinity .^^ 

^ [The oooftuion, as it appears to me, prising that so acate a writer as Mr. Mill 
between sensible and real figure in geo- can think anything impoesible, in a meta- 
metiy, I have found much more general physical sense, which implies no contra- 
in philosophical wrltent than I was aware diction, and is easily conceived ? He 
of when this passage was first committed must have used possible in a sense limited 
to the press. Thus M. Cousin : " II to human execution, 
n'existe, dans la nature, que des figures Another eminent reasoner has gone the 
imparfoites, et la geom^trie a pour con- full lengths of this paradox. *' It has 
dition d'op^rer sur des figures parfidtes, been rl^tly remarked by Dugald Stewart, 
sur le triangle parfait, le cercle parfait, that mathematical propositions are not 
&:c. ; c'est k dire, sur des figures qui n'ont properly true or false, fai the same sense 
pas d'existence rdelle, et qui sont des as any proposition respecting real fact is 
pures conceptions de I'esprit." Hist de so called, and hence the truth, siuh as U 
la Philos., vol. ii. p. 311. If by figure we is, of such propositions is necessary and 
mean only visible circumference, this is eternal ; since it amounts only to this, 
very true. But the geometer generally that any complex notion which you have 
reasons, not upon the boundaries, but arbitrarily formed must be exactly con- 
upon the extension, superficial or solid, formable to itself." Whately's Elements 
comprehended witlitn them ; and to this of Logic, 3rd edit, p. 229. And thus a cele- 
extension itself we usually ^ve the name brated writer who began in that school, 
of figure. Again, " It is not true," says thou|^ he has since traversed the dia- 
Mr. Mill, " that a cirde exists, or can be meter of theology : '* We are able to de- 
described, wliicb has all Its radii exactly fine the creations of our own minds, for 
equal." System of Logic, voL L p. 200. they are what we make them ; but it 
Certainly such a circle cannot be de- were as easy to create what is real, as to 
scribed, but In every geometrical sense it define it" Newman's Sermons before the 
really exists. Hence he asserts ** the Univenrtty of Oxford, p. 333. 
character of necessity, ascribed to mathe- The only meaning we can pat on such 
matics, to be a mere illusion; nothing assertions is, that geometry is a mere 
exists conformable to the deilnitions, nor pastime of the mind, an exercise of logic, 
is evm possible." P. 296. It follows, of in which we have only to take care that 
course, that a straight line is impossible ; we ass^ no other properties to the 
whidi is perfectly true, if it must be imaghiaiy figures whidi answer to the 
drawrn with a ruler. But is it not lur- syllogistic letters. A, B, and C, than 
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113. The distinction between ideas of mere sensation 
and those of intellection, between what the mind com- 



wadk M are oontetawd in their defioitton, 
without any ottfectlve trnth whatever, or 
rdatioii tot real external univerae. The 
peiplezltks into whidi mathematicians 
ha^e been thrown by the met^hyaical 
diJBcnlties of their adence, miut appear 
troly Indicroas, and auch aa they have 
mannfactured for themaeWea. But the 
moat singular drcumstance of all is, that 
natore la r^pilated by theae arbitrary 
definitions; and that the truths of ge*^ 
metry, $uA <u they are, enable ua to 
predict the return of Uranus or Neptune 
to the same place in the heaveusafter the 
present generation are in their graves. A 
comet leaves its perihelion, and pursues 
its path through the remote regions of 
space ; the astronomer foretells its return 
by the laws of a geijmetrical figure, and 
if it oome a few days only before the 
caknlated moment, haa recourse to the 
hypothesis of some resistance which has 
diminished its orbit; so sure is he that 
the projectile force, and that of gravity, 
act in lines geometrically straight. 

The source of this paradox appeara to 
be a too hasty and rather inaccurate a»- 
smnption, that geometry depends upon 
deflnitiona. Bat though we cannot argue 
except according to our definitions, the 
real sutiJect of the science is not those 
terms, bat the properties of the thingi 
defined. We ooooeive a perfect circle to 
be not only a possible but a real figure ; 
that its radii are equal, belongs to the 
idea,not to the words by which we define 
it. Men might reason by themselves on 
geometry without any definitions ; or, if 
they coald not^ the truths of the science 
would be the ssme. 

The universal and necessary belief of 
numlcind is, that we are placed in the 
midst of an unbounded ocean of space. 
On all sides of us, and in three dimen- 
sions, this is spread around. We cannot 
conceive it to be annihilated, or to have 
had a beginning. Innumerable ottJects of 
•ur senses, themselves extended, that is, 
occupying portions of this space, but per* 
tions not always the same, float within 
it And as we find other properties tJian 
mere extension in these ol^ects. by which 
pniperties alone they are distinguishable 
Jhm the saxroianding space, we dentmi- 



nate them bodies* or material substances. 
Considered in its distinction from this 
space, their own proper extension haa 
bouudaries by which they come under 
the relation of figure ; and thus all hwfitt 
are figured. But we do not necessarily 
limit this word to material substances. 
The mind is not only perfectly capable of 
considering ginnnetrical figures, Uiat is» 
particular portiMis of the continuous ex* 
tension which we call absolute space, by 
themselves, as measured by the mutual 
distances of their boundaries, but is in* 
tuitively certain that such figures are 
real, that extension is divisible into partly 
and that there must be everywhere in the 
surrounding expanse triangles and circles 
mathematically exact, though any dia- 
gram which we can delineate will be 
more or less incorrect. *' Space," says 
Sir John Herschel (if we may name him), 
" in its ultimate analysis, is nothing but 
an assemblage of distauces and direc- 
tions." Quarteriy Review, June, 1841, 
quoted hi MUl's Logic. L 324. This is 
very forcibly expressed, if not with abacH 
lute predsiou ; for distance is perhaps. In 
strictness, rather the measure of space 
than apace itself. It is suggested by 
every extended body, the bouudaries 
whereof must be distant one flx>m another^ 
and it is suggested also by the separaticn 
of these bodies, which, when not in con- 
tact, are perceived to have intervale 
between thorn. But these intervals ars 
not necessarily filled by other bodies, nor 
even by light ; as when we perceive stars, 
and estimate tbefa* distances from one 
another, in a moonless night. The mere 
ideas of distance and direction seem to be 
simple, or rather modes of the simple 
idea extension; and for this reason no 
definition can be given of a straight line. 
It is the measure of distance itself; 
which the mind intuitively apprehends to 
be but one, and that the shortest line 
which can be drawn. 

" The only clear notion," says Her- 
schel, " we can form of straigfamess, is 
uniformity of direction." And as the 
line itself is only imaginary, or, if it be 
drawn, is bat the representative of dis- 
tance or length, it cannot have as such, 
any other dimension. 'Chough we kx.uw 
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prebends, and what it conceives without comprehending, 
is the point of divergence between the two sects of psy- 

that a material line must have breftdthf it at erery point, there is yet at eveiy 

is not a mere ahstractioo of the geometer point a line, called the instantaneous 

to say, that the distance of an ol^ect ftom ellipse, along which the path of the bod^ 

the eye has no breadth, but it would be might by possibility have proceedt^ in s 

absurd to say the contra^. geometrical curve. Let tiie mind oaoo 

The definition of a mathematical figure fix itself on the idea of continuous ex 

involves only its possibility. But our tension, and its divisibility into parta 

knowledge of extension itself, as ol^eo- mathematicalfyequaUorinmatheoiatical 

tively real, renders all figures true beii^^ ratios, must appear necessary, 
not entia raHonitt but actual beingB» Geometry, then, is not a science of 

portions of one infinite continuous exten- reasoning upon definitions, such as wo 

sion. They exist in space, to repeat the please to conceive, but on the relations 

metaphor (which indeed is no metaphor, of space ; of spice, an directive beings 

but an instance), as the statue exists according at least to human oonoeptioos, 

in the block. Extension, perhaps, and space, the bosom of nature, that which 

figure, are rather the conditions under alone makes all things sensibly without 

which bodies, whatever else they may be, Qs ; made known to us by a primary law 

are presented to our senses, than, in of the understanding, as some hold; by 

perfect strictness of expression, the es- cxperienceofsensatitm, or inference from 

■entials of body itself. They have been it, as others maintain ; but necessary, 

called by Stewart the mathematical pro- eternal, the basis of sndi demonstration 

perties of matter. Certain it is that they as no other science possesses ; because in 

remain when the body is dispUced ; and no other do we perceive an absolute im- 

would remain were it annihilated. And possibility, an impossibility paramount, 

it is with the relation of bodies to space speaking reverently, to the Creator's will, 

absolute that the geometer has to deal; that the jmemuet of our reasoning mif^t 

never, in his pure science, with their have been diffierent tnm what they are. 

material properties. The definitions of geometrical figures no 

What, then, is the meaning of what wo more constitute their essence than those 

sometimes read, that there is no such of a plant or a mineral. Whether geo- 

thing as a circle or a triangle in nature I metrical reasoning is built on the relations 

If we are to understand the physical uni- of parts of space, merely as defined in 

verse, the material world, whldi is the wonls, is another question ; it certainly 

oommon sense, this may perhi^M be true ; appears to me that definitions supply only 

but what, then, has the geometer to do the terms of the proposition, and that 

with nature ? If we include absolute without a knowledge, verbal or implied, 

space under the word nature, I must of the axioms, we could not deduce any 

entirely deny the assertion. Con we doubt conclusions stall. But this affects only 

that portions of space, or points, exist in the logic of the theorem, the process by 

every direction at the same distance which the relations of space are unfolded 

from any other assignable point or portion to the human understanding. I cannot for 

of space? I cannot draw a radius pre- a moment believe that the distinguished 

dsely a foot long ; but I can draw a line philosopher, who has strenuously argued 

more than eleven Inches in length, and for the deduction of geometxy fhnn defi- 

can produce this till it is more than nitions, meant any more than to oppose 

twelve. At some point or other it has them to axi<nns. That they are purely 

been exactly the length of a foot The arbitraiy, that they are the creatures of 

want of precise uniformity of direction the mind, like harpies and chimaeraa, he 

may be overcome in the same way ; could hardly have thought, being himself 

there is a series of points along which habituated to geometrical studies. But 

the line mig^t have been directed, so as the languageof Stewart is not sufBdently 

to be perfectly uniform ; Just is in the guarded ; and ho has served as an autho- 

•rbi t of a planet round the sun, disturbed rity to those who have uttered so singulsr 

as it is by the attnotton of a third ho^y a paradox. •• From what prlndplo, i^yt 
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chology which still exist in the world. Nothing is in 
the intellect which has not before been in the fsensey 

Btewsrt* "are the Tarioas pfroperties of a Rtraight line, and In the same manner 

flM drde derived, but from the definition the foundation^ of all geometrical tmth 

of a drele ? fh«i what principle the pro- resides in oar general conceptiona of 

parties of the parabola or ellipee, bat space." P. 161. 

from the deflnitiona of these carves? A That mathematical truths (a podtlon 
■imilar observation may be extended to of Stewart commended by Wbately) are 
sll the other theorems which the mathe- not properly called matters of fact, is no 
matidan demonstratea." Vol. ii. p. 41. new distinction. They are not y*v6ii4va ; 
The properties of a circle or the other they have no being in time, as matters of 
corves, we answer, are derived fhnn that fact have; they are orro, beings of a 
leadiDg property which we ezpresa in the higher order than any facts, but still 
definition. But surely we can make use realities, and, aa some philosophers have 
of DO deflnitiMi which does not declare a held, more truly real than any created 
real property. We might impose a name essence. But Archbishop Whately is a 
ona <iiiadrilateral figure with equal angles nominalist of the school of Hohbes. Hr. 
and sides not parallel ; but could we draw Mill, who is an avowed conceptualist, hM 
an inference from it ? And why could said : ** Every proposition which conveys 
we not, but becanae we should be re- real information, asserts a matter of fact 
itnhMd by its incompatibility with our dependent on tlw laws of nature, and not 
Deceasary oonoeptions of the relatione of upon artificial classification." Yol. L 
■pace? It is thean primary conceptions p. 237. But here he must use matter of 
to which our definitions must conform, fact in a looee sense ; for he would oer- 
Definitions of figure, at least in all but tainly admit mathematical theorems to 
the most familiar, are indispensable, in convey real information; though I do not 
order to malce ua apprehend particular agree with him that Uiey are, in pro- 
relations of distance, and to keep our prietyof language, dependent on the laws 
reasoningi clear fh>m confusion; but this of nature. He observes on the arch- 
is only the common province of language, bishop's position, that the ol^ect of rea- 
In this I have the satisfaction of finding soning is to expand the assertions wrapped 
nyself supported by the anthority of up in those with which we set out, that 
Dr. WhewelL ** Supposing," he observes ** it is not easy to see how such a sdenoe 
hi his Thoughts on the Study of the aa geometry can be said to be wrapped 
Hathematics, " we could get rid of geo- up in a few definitions and axioms." 
metrical axioms altc^ther, and deduce P. 297. Whether this be a suiBcient 
mr reasoning tram definitions alone, it answer to the ardiUshop or no, it shows 
most be allowed, I think, that still our that Mr. Mill considers mathematical 
ffeometrical pr(^)OBitions would probably propositions to convey real sdenoe. 
<tepend, not on the definitions, but on the Two opposite errors are often found in 
•ct of mind by which we fix upon such modem writers on the metaphysics of 
definitions ; in short, on our conception geometry ; the one, that whidi baa just 
of ipooe. The axiom, that two straight been discussed, the denial of absolute 
lines csnnot enclose space, is a self-evident reality to mathematical truths ; the other 
hroUi, and founded upon our faculty of wholly opposite, yet which equally de- 
spprdiending the properties of space, and stroys their prerogative ; I mean the 
of conceiving a straight line. . . . We theory that they are only established by 
■honld present a false view of the nature induction. As in the first they arc no 
of gBometrical truth if we were to repre- facts in any sense, not real truths, so in 
Kot it as resting upon definitions, and the other they are mere facts. Bat, in- 
■honld overlook or deny the faculty of deed, both these opinions, divergent aa 
the mbd, and the intellectual process they seem, emanate from the ultra-no- 
which is implied in our fixing upon such minalist school, and they sometimes are 
definitions. The foundation of all the combined in the same writer. Mr. MUl 
P'<Bpertiea of straight lines is certainly and Mr. De Morgan have lent their great 
KC the 4eflnitiol^ bat the conception of authority to the second doctrine. ^ bicli 
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said the Aristotelian schoolmen. Every idea has its ori- 
ginal in the senses, repeated the disoiple of Epicnmsy 



wag revived from Hobbes, fifty yean 
liuoe, by Dr. Beddoes, in a tract on He* 
moQstrative Evidence, which I have 
b<^ard attributed, in part, to Professor 
liBsile, a supporter of the same theory. 
Sir William Hamilton exclahns upon the 
position of two writers in the suite of 
Archbishop Whately, that it is by induc- 
tion all axioms are known ; such as, ' A 
whole is greater than its parts.' *'Is 
such the Oxford metaphysics?" Edinb. 
JUcv. voL IviL p. 233. But though the 
assertion seems more monstrous, when 
applied to such an axiom as this, it is 
subetantially found in many writers of 
deserved fSune ; nor is it either a meta- 
physics of Oxford growth, or very likely 
to be well received there. The Oxford 
error at pretient, that at least of the domi- 
nant school, seems to be the very reverse ; 
a strong tendency to absolute Platonic 
realism. This has had, cause or effect, 
something to do with the apotheosis of 
the Church, which implies reality, a step 
to personality. 

it seems to follow flrom this inductive 
theory, that we believe two straight lines 
not to include a space, because we have 
never seen them do so, or heard of any 
one who has ; and as mere induction is 
confessed to be no basis of certain truth, 
w^e must admit mathematical demonstra- 
tion to differ only in degree of positive 
evidence fh)m probability. As tiie pas- 
sage in my text to which this note refers 
bears no relation to this second opinion, I 
shall not dwell upon it farther than to 
remark, that it seems strange to hear 
that two straight lines are only proved 
by observation not to include a space, 
when we are told In the same breath that 
no straight lines exist, and consequently 
that any which we may take for straight 
would be found, on a more accurate exa- 
minatifm, to include a space between 
tliem. But, reverting to the subject of 
the former part of this note, it may be 
observed, that our conception that two 
straight lines cannot include a space is a 
homage to the reality of geometrical 
figure, for experience has not given it; 
all we learn from experience is, that the 
nearer to straightneas two lines are drawn, 
the leas space tney include ; aiid even 
bare tfat reasoning is in the invert order. 



the less space they include, the more th^ 
i^proach to straight, that is the nearar to 
miiformity is their direction. 

In all this 1 have assumed the reality of 
space, according to the usual apprehen- 
sion of mankind. With the transcen- 
dental problem, raised by the Kantian 
school, it seems unnecessary to meddle. 
We know at least that we acknowledge 
the objectivity of space by a condition of 
our understandings ; we know that others 
witli whom we converse have the like 
conceptions of it ; we have every reason 
to believe that inferior animals Judge of 
extension, distance, and direction, by 
sensations and Inferences analogous to 
our own ; we predict the ftiture, in cal- 
culating the motions of heavenly and 
terrestrial bodies, on the assumption that 
space is no fiction of the brain, its por^ 
tions and measured distances no creations 
of an arbitrary definition. Locke, I am 
aware, in one of the miscellaneous papers 
publisJied by Lord King (Life of Locke, 
voL ii. p. 175), bearing the date 1677, 
says : " Space in itself seems to be nothing 
but a capacity or possibility for extended 
beings or bodies to be or exist;" and, 
" The space where a real globe of a foot 
diameter exists, though we imagine it to 
be really something, to have a real exist- 
ence before and after its [the globe's] 
existence, there in truth is really no- 
thing." And finally, ** thouc^ it be trae 
that the black lines drawn on a rule have 
the relation one to another of an inch 
distance, they being real sensible things ; 
and though it be also true that I, know- 
ing the idea of an inch, can Ima^^ne that 
length without imaginii^ body, as well 
as I can imagine a figure without ima- 
gining body, yet it is no more true that 
there is any real distance In that which 
we call Imaginary space, than that there 
is any real figure there." P. 185. 

I confess myself whoUy at a loss hoiw 
to reconcile snch notions of space and 
distance,, not only with geometry hot 
dynamics ; the idea of velocity involving 
that of mere extension in a itiai^t line^ 
without the conception, necessarily im- 
plied, of any body except the moving one. 
But it is worthy of remark, that Lodce 
appears to have modified bis doctrine 
here delivered, before he wrote the KaBS^> 
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Oafisendi. Locke indeed, as Crassendi liad done before 
liim. assigned another oiigin to one class of ideas ; but 



on the Human nnderstanding ; where he la cr&ition de la mati&re ; que la pena^ 
axgasB at length, in langoage adapted to loi en tf lait venae dans reaprit, un jour 
theoominonbelief of the reality of apace, qn'il Tint k tomber snr cette queation 
and oDoe only oheervea that aome may avec M. L. et on aeigneur Anglaia plein 
*■ take it to be only a relation resnlting de vie, et qui n'est paa moina illnatre par 
frvm. the existence of other beings at a I'tftendue de aea Inmi^rea qne par aa 
distance, while others understand the naiaaanoe. Et voici comment 11 leur ex- 
words of Solomon and St Paol in a literal pUqoa aa pensee. 'On ponvait,' dit-il, 
aense " (b. ii. c 13. $ 27) ; by which ain- 'se former, en qnelqoe mani^, nne idto 
gular reference to Scripture he may per^ de la cr&ition de la mati&re, en auppoaant 
bape intimate that he doea not perceive que Dien efit emptehtf par aa puiaaance, 
the force of the metaphysical argument que rien ne ptlt entrer dans une certaina 
I think it not impossible that the read- portion de I'espace pur, que, de sa n»> 
ing of Newton, who had ao emphatically tnre, est p€li^trable, ^temel, n^oeeaaire, 
prtmounoed himaelf for the real existence infini ; car d^UL cette portion d'eapaca 
of absolute space, had ao far an effect aundtrimptfn^trabilitd, Tune des quality* 
npon the mind of Locke, that he did not essentielles k la matidre. Et oomme 
commit himself to an opporite hypothesis. Tespace pur eat abeolument uniforme, on 
ELxcept with a very few speculative men, n'a qu'& aupposer que Dieu aurait com* 
I Iwlieve the conviction, that space exists muniqutf cette espece d'imp^n€trabilit^ 
tmly and independently around ua, to be k une autre pareiUe portion de respace 
miiveraal in mankind. et cela noua donnerait en quelque sorte 

Lodce waa a philoeopher, equally bold une id^ de la mobilite de la matifere 

In following up his own inquiries, and autre quality qui lui est aussi tris-essen- 

Gaatioaa in committing them, except as tielle.' Nous voili maiutenant d^livrA 

mere ooi]t)ectare8, to the public Perhaps de chercher ce que M. L. avait trouv^ 

an instance mi^^t be given from the re- bon de cadier k aea lecteors." Bibl. 

maricable anticipation of the theory of Baisonnte, voL iv. p. 349. 
Boscovich as to the nature of matter. It is uimecessary to observe what ho- 

which Stewart has sagaciously inferred nour the coi\)ecture of Stewart does to 

firom a passage in the Essay on the his sagacity ; for he was not very likely 

Human Understanding. But if we may to have fallen on this passage In an old 

trust an anecdote in the Biblioth^que review little read, nor was he a man to 

Baisonnee, voL iv. p. 360, on the autho- conceal the obligation, had he done so. 

rity of Coste. the French translator of The theory of Boscovich, or, aa we may 

that work, Newton conceived the idea of perhaps now say, of Newton, has been 

Bosoovlch's theory, and suggested It to lately supported, with abundance of new 

liocke. The quotation is in the words of illustration, by the greatest genius in 

the translator:— philosophical discovery whom this age 

** Ici M. Locke excite notre curiosity and country can boast 1 will conclude 

Sana vouloir la satisfaire. Bien des gens with throwing out a suggestion, whether, 

ai'e'tant imagines qu'il m'avait commu- on the hypothesis that matter is only a 

niqu^ cette mani^re d'expliqucr la cr^ combination of forces, attractive or re* 

tion de la mati^re, me pri^rent, pen de pulsive, and varying in diiferent sub- 

temfs apr^s que ma traduction eut vu stances or bodies, as they are vulgarly 

le Jon:: de leur en faire part ; mais je fus called. Inasmuch aa all forces are capabla 

oblige de leur avouer que M. L. m'en of being mathematically expressed, there 

avait Mt un secret k moi-mSme. Enfin, is not a proper formula belonging to each 

longtemps api^s sa mort, M. le Cheva- body, thoue^ of course not assignable 1^ 

lier Newton, k qui Je parlais, par hasard, us, which might be called its equation, 

de cet endroit du livre de M. Locke, me and which, if known, would be the defl* 

ddcoavrit tout le mystire. Sourlant, 11 nition of its essence, as strictly as that oi 

me dit d'abord, que c'^tait lui-mdme qui a geometrical figure.— 1847.] 
avait frn«» E<"^ cette uiani^re d'expliquer 
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these were few in number, and in the next century two 
writers of considerable influence, Hartley and Condillac, 
attempted to resolve them all into sensation. The ancient 
school of the Platonists, and even that of Descartes, who 
had distinguished innate ideas, or at least those spon- 
taneously suggesting themselves on occasion of visible 
objects, from those strictly belonging to sense, lost 
ground both in France and England ; nor had Leibnitz, 
who was deemed an enemy to some of our great English 
names, sufficient weight to restore it. In the hands of 
some who followed in both coimtries, the worst phrases 
of Locke were preferred to the best ; whatever could be 
turned to the account of pyrrhonism, materialism, or 
atheism, made a figure in the Epicuirean system of a 
popular philosophy.* The German metaphysicians from 
the time of Kant deserve at least the credit of having 
successfully withstood this coarse sensualism, though 
they may have borrowed much that their disciples take 
for original, and added much that is hardly better than 
what they have overthrown. France has also made 
a rapid return since the beginning of this century, 
and with more soundness of judgment than Germany, 
towards the doctrines of the Cartesian school. Yet the 

* ["Locke/* says M. Cousin, '* has cer- Ideas from sense to which a different 

taiiily not confounded sensation with source has been assigned, it seems too 

the faculties of the mind; he expressly much to say that he makes the faculties 

distinguishes them, but he makes the play a secondary and inagnificant part; 

latter play a secondary and insignificant when the part he attributes to them is 

part, and concenters their action on sen- that of giving us all our knowledge be- 

aible data; it was but a step from thence yond that of mere simple sense; and, to 

to confound them with sensibility ; and use his own analogy, being to sensation 

we have here the feeble germ of a future what the words of a language, in all their 

theory, that of transformed sensation, of combinations, are to the letters which 

sensation as the only principle of all the compose them. M. Cousin, and the other 

operations of the mind. Locke, without anta^nists of Locke, will not contend 

knowing or designing it, has opened the that we could have had any knowledge of 

road to this exclusive doctrine, by adding geometry or arithmetic without sensa- 

nothlng to sensation but faculties whose tlon ; and Locke has never supposed that 

whole business is to exercise themselves we could have so much as put two ideas 

upon It, with no peculiar or original of extension or number together without 

power." Hist de la Philos., vol. ii. p. 137. the active powers of the mind. In this 

If the powers of combining, compieuring, point I see no other difference between 

and generalising the ideas originally de- the two schools, than that one derives a 

rived from sense are not to be called pe* fev^- ideas from sense, which the other 

culiar and original, this charge might be cannot trace to that source ; and this is 

■ustained. But though Locke had not hardly sufficient to warrant the deprcda- 

the same views of the active and self-ori- tion of Locke as a fiilse and daugerow 

ginated powers of the mind which have guide in philoeq;)hy.— 1847 .] 
been takoo by othen, if he derived sane 
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opposite philosophy to that which never rises above sen* 
sihle images is exposed to a danger of its own ; it is one 
which the infirmity of the human faculties renders per- 
petually at hand ; few there are who in reasoning on 
subjects where we cannot attain what Locke has called 
** positive comprehensive ideas " are secure from fEdling 
into mere nonsense and repugnancy. In that part of 
physics which is simply conversant with quantity, this 
danger is probably not great, but in all such inquiries as 
are sometimes called transcendental, it has perpetually 
shipwrecked the adventurous navigator. 

114. In the language and probably the notions of 
Locke as to the nature of the soul there is an hib notionB 
indistinctness more worthy of the Aristotelian as to the 
schoolmen than of one conversant with the 
Cartesian philosophy. "Bodies," he says, "manifestly 
produce ideas in us by impulse, the only way which we 
can conceive bodies to operate in. If, then, external 
objects be not united to our minds, when they produce 
ideas in it, and yet we perceive these originsd qualities 
in such of them as singly fall under our senses, it is evi- 
dent that some motion must be thence continued by our 
nerves, or animal spirits, by some parts of our bodies to 
the brain, or the seat of sensation, there to produce in 
our minds the particular ideas we have of them. And 
since the extension, figure, number, and motion of bodies 
of an observable bigness may be perceived at a distance 
by the sight, it is evident some singly imperceptible 
l^ies must come from them to the eyes, and thereby 
convey to the brain some motion which produces those 
ideas which we have of them in us." He so far retracts 
his first position afterwards as to admit, " in consequence 
of what Mr. Newton has shown in the Principia on the 
gravitation of matter towards matter," that God not only 
can put into bodies powers and ways of operation above 
what can be explained from what we know of matter, 
but that he has actually done so. And he promises to 
correct the former passage, which however he has never 
performed. In faEtct, he seems, by the use of phrases 
which recur too often to be thought merely figura- 
tive, to have supposed that something in the brain cornea 
into local contact with the mind. He was here unable 
to divest himself, any more than the schoolmen had 
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done, of the notion that there is a proper action of the 
body on the booI in perception. The Cartesians had 
bron^t in the theoiy of occasional canses and other 
solutions of the phsBnomena, so as to avoid what seems 
so irreconcihible with an immaterial principle. No one 
is so lavish of a cerebral instromentality in mental 
images as Malebranche ; he seems at every moment on 
the verge of materialism ; he coqnets, as it were, with 
an Epicurean physiolc^y ; but, if I may be allowed to 
continue the metaphor, he perceives the moment where 
to stop, and retires, like a dexterous £ur one, with nn- 
smirched honour to his immateriality. It cannot be said 
that Locke is equally successful. 

115. In anodier and a well-known passage he has 
anditetan- thrown ont a doubt "^^lether God might not 
■'■**'*^^- superadd the faculty of thinking to matter; 
and, though he thinks it probable that this has not been 
the case, leaves it at last a debateable question, wherein 
nothing else than presumptions are to be had. Yet he 
has strongly argued against the possibilily of a material 
Deity upon reasons derived from the nature of matter. 
Locke almost appears to have taken the imion of a 
thinking being with matter for the thinking of matter 
itself. What is there, Stillingfleet well asks, like self- 
consciousness in matter? ** Nothing at all,*' Locke re- 
plies, '* in matter as matter. Bnt that Grod cannot 
bestow on some parcels of matter a power of thinking, 
and with it self-consciousness, will never be proved by 
asking how it is possible to apprehend that mere body 
should perceive that it doth perceive." But if that we 
call mind, and of which we are self-conscious, were thus 
superadded to matter, would it the less be something 
real? In what sense can it be compared to an accident 
or quality? It has been justly observed that we are 
much more certain of the independent existence of mind 
than of that of matter. But that, by the constitution of 
our nature, a definite organisation, or what will be gene- 
rally thought the preferable hypothesis, an organic mole- 
cule, should be a necessary concomitant of this imma- 
terial principle, does not involve any absurdity at all, 
whatever want of evidence may be objected to it. 

116. It is remarkable that, in the controversy with 
Stillingfleet on this passage. Locke seems to take for 
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granted that there is no immaterial principle in brutes ; 
and as he had too much plain sense to aidopt the Car- 
tesian theory of their insensibility, he draws the most 
plausible argument for the possibility of thought in 
matter by the admitted fact of sensation and voluntary 
motion in these animal organisations. ** It is not doubted 
but that the properties of a rose, a peach, or an ele- 
phant, superadded to matter, change not the properties 
of matter, but matter is in these things matter stilL" 
Few perhaps at present who believe in the immateriality 
of the human soul would deny the same to an elephant; 
but it must be owned that the discoveries of zoology 
have pushed this to consequences which some might 
not readily adopt. The spiritual being of a sponge re- 
volts a little our prejudices; yet there is no resting- 
place, and we must admit this, or be content to sink 
ourselves into a mass of medullary fibre. Brutes have 
been as slowly emancipated in philosophy as some classeK 
of mankind have been in civil poli^ ; their souls, we 
see, were almost universally disputed to them at the 
end of the seventeenth century, even by those who did 
not absolutely bring them down to machineiy. Even 
within the recollection of many it was common to deny 
them any kind of reasoning faculty, and to solve their 
most sagacious actions by the vague word instinct. We 
have come of late years to think better of our humble 
companions; and, as usual in similar cases, the pre- 
dominant bias, at least with foreign naturalists, seems 
rather too much of a levelling character. 

117. No quality more remarkably distinguishes Locke 
than his love of truth. He is of no sect or Hisioveof 
party, has no oblique design, such as we so ?}"J*^* 

*xi •^^•' A J. originality. 

frequently perceive, of sustaining some tenet 
which he suppresses, no submissiveness to the opinions 
of others, nor, what very few lay aside, to his own. 
Without having adopted certain dominant ideas, like 
Descartes and Malebranche, he follows with inflexible 
impartiality and unwearied patience the long process of 
Analysis to which he has subjected the human miud. 
No great writer has been more exempt from vanity, in 
which he is very advantageously contrasted with Bacon 
and Descartes ; but he is sometimes a little sharp and con- 
temptuous of his predeceBsora. The originality of Locke 
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is real and unaffected ; not that he has derived nothing 
from others, which would be a great reproach to himself 
or to them, but in whatever he has in common with 
other philosophers there is always a tinge of his own 
thoughts, a modification of the particuk^ tenet, or ai 
least a peculiarity of language which renders it not very 
easy of detection. ** It was not to be expected," says 
Stewart, '* that in a work so composed by snatches, to 
borrow a phrase of the author, he should be able accu- 
rately to draw the line between his own ideas and the 
hints for which he was indebted to others. To those 
who are well acquainted with his speculations it must 
appear evident that he had studied diligently the meta- 
physical writings both of Hobbes and Gassendi, and 
that he was no stranger to the Essays of Montaigne, to 
the philosophical works of Bacon, and to Malebranche's 
Inquiry after Truth. That he was familiarly conversant 
wi^ tbe Cartesian system may be presumed from what 
we are told by his biographer, that it was this which 
first inspired him with a disgust at the jargon of the 
schools, and led him into that train of thinking which 
he afterwards prosecuted so successfully. I do not, 
however, recollect that he has anywhere in his Essay 
mentioned the name of any one of those authors. It is 
probable that when he sat down to write he found the 
result of his youthful reading so completely identified 
with the fruits of his subsequent reflections, that it was 
impossible for him to attempt a separation of the one 
from the other, and that he was thus occasionally led to 
mistake the treasures of memory for those of invention. 
That this was really the case may be fiirther piesumed 
from the peculiar and original cast of his phraseology, 
which, though in general careless and unpolished, has 
always the merit of that characteristical unity and raci- 
ness of style which demonstrate that while he was 
writing he conceived himself to be drawing only from 
his own resources."* 

118. The writer, however, whom we have just quoted 
Defended In has not quite done justice to the originality of 
twocMee. Locke in more tlum one instance. Thus on 
this veiy passage we find a note in these words: — 

• nrdiminary Dbflertatkm. 
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*' Mr. AddiBon has remarked that Malehranche had the 
start of Locke by Beveral years in his notions on the 
subject of duration. Some other coincidences not less 
remarkable might be easily pointed out in the opinions 
of the English and of the French philosopher." I am 
not prepared to dispute, nor do I doubt, the truth of the 
latter sentence. But with respect to the notions of 
Malebranche and Locke on duration, it must be said, 
that they are neither the same, nor has Addison asserted 
them to be so.** The one threw out an hypothesis with 
no attempt at proof ; the other offered an explanation of 
the phcenomena. What Locke has advanced as to our 
getting the idea of duration by reflecting on the succes- 
sion of our ideas seems to be truly his own. Whether it 
be entirely the right explanation, is another question. 
It rather appears to me that the internal sense, as we 
may not improperly call it, of duration belongs separately 
to each idea, and is rather lost than suggested by tlieir 
succession. Duration is best perceived when we are 
able to detain an idea for some time without change, as 
in watching the motion of a pendulum. And though it 
is impossible for the mind to continue in this state of 
immobility more perhaps thcoi about a second or two, 
this is sufficient to give us an idea of duration as the 
necessary condition of existence. Whether this be an 
objective or merely a subjective necessity, is an abstruse 
question, which our sensations do not enable us to decide. 
Bnt Locke appears to have looked rather at the measure 
of duration, by which we divide it into portions, than at 
the mere simplicity of the idea itself. Such a measure, 
it is certain, can only be obtained through the medium 
of a succession in our ideas. 

119. It has been also remarked by Stewart that Locke 
claims a discover}' due rather to Descartes, namely, the 
impossibility of defining simple ideas. Descartes, how- 
ever, as well as the authors of the Port-Eoyal Logic, 
merely says that words already as clear us we can make 
them, da not require, or even admit of definition. But 
I do not perceive that he lias made the distinction we 
find in ^e Essay on the Human Understanding, that 
the names of simple ideas are not capable of any defiui 

b Spectator, No. 9^ 
VOL. IV t 
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tion, while the names of all complex ideas are so. *' It 
haa not, that I know/* Locke says, *' been observed by 
anybody what words are, and what words are not, capable 
of being defined." The passage which I have qnoted in 
another place from Descartes* posthumous dialogue, even 
if it went to this length, was unknown to Locke ; yet 
he might have acknowledged that he had been in some 
measure anticipated in other observations by that philo- 
sopher. 

120. The first book of the Essay on the Human Un^ 
His view derstanding is directed, as is well known, 
3f innate against the doctrine of innate ideas, or innate 
principles in the mind. This has been often 
censured, as combating in some places a tenet which no 
one would support, and as, in other passages, breaking 
in upon moral distinctions themselves, by disputing the 
universality of their acknowledgment. With respect to 
the former chai^, it is not perhaps eaaj for us to deter- 
mine what might be the crude and confased notions, or 
at least language, of many who held the theory of innate 
ideas. It is by no means evident that Locke had Des- 
cartes chiefly or even at all in his view. Lord Herbert, 
whom he distinctly answers, and many others, especially 
the Platonists, had dwelt upon innate ideas in far stronger 
terms than the great French metaphysician, if indeed 
he can be said to have maintained them at all. The 
latter and more important accusation rests upon no other 
pretext than that Locke must be reckoned among those 
who have not admitted a moral faculty of discerning 
right from wrong t.o be a part of our constitution. But 
that there is a law of nature imposed by the Supreme 
Being, and consequently universal, has been so repeat- 
edly asserted in his writings, that it would imply great 
inattention to question it. Stewart has justly vindicated 
Locke in this respect from some hasty and indefinite 
charges of Beattie ;*" but I must venture to think that he 
goes much too far when he attempts to identify the doc- 
trines of the Essay with those of Shaftesbury. These 
two philosophers were in opposite schools as to the test 

" [To the passages quoted by Stewart clares his belief, * that there is a law of 

(First Dissertation, p. 29) we may add a natun knowable by the U|^t of nature." 

letter since published, of Locke to Mr. King's I^a off Locke, roL L p. JU < 

TyrrelL wkorein he most explicitly de- 1847.] 
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of moral sentiments. Locke seems always to adopt 
what is oalled the selfish system in morals, resolving all 
morality into religion, and all religion into a regard to 
our own interest. And he seems to have paid less at- 
tention to the emotions than to the intellectual powers 
of the soul. 

121. It wonld by no means he difficult to controvert 
other tenets of this great man. But the obliga- General 
tions we owe to him for the Essay on the Hu- P"*^- 
man Understanding are never to be forgotten. It is 
truly the first real chart of the coasts; wherein some 
may be laid down incorrectly, but the general relations 
of all are perceived. And we who find some things to 
cenmire in Locke have perhaps learned how to censure 
them from himself; we have thrown off so many false 
notions and films of prejudice by his help that we are 
become capable of judging our master. This is what 
has been me fftte of all who have pushed onward the 
landmarks of science ; they have made that easy for in- 
ferior men which was painfully laboured through by 
themselves. Among many excellent things in the Essay 
on Human Understanding none are more admirable than 
much of the third book on the nature of words, espe- 
cially the three chapters on their imperfection and abuse.** 
In earlier treatises of Ic^c, at least in that of Fort-Boyal, 
some of tbis might be found; but nowhere are verbal 
fiillacies, and above all, the sources from which they 
spring, so fully and conclusively exposed.* 

d [In former editions I had said ** the issae of a cat and aret,and had the plain 

wbote third book," which Mr. Hill calls marks of both about it" This cannot be 

••that immortal third book." But we tme; but if it were? Are there, there- 

most except the dxth chapter on the fore, no mere cats and mere nts?— 1847.] 

names of substances, in which Locke's * [A highly-distinguished philosopher, 

reasoning against the real distinction of M. Cousin, has devoted nearly a volume 

q)ecie8 in the three kingdoms of nature to the refutation of Locke, discussing 

is ftill of fieUse assumptions, and cannot be almost every chapter in the second and 

maintained at all in the present state of fourth books of the Essay on Human Un- 

natoial history. He asks, ch. vl. $ 13, derstanding. In many of these treatisrs 

" What are the alterations may or may I cannot by any means go along with tht^ 

not be hi a horse or lead, without making able writer ; and regret that he has taker 

either of them to be of another species?" so little pains to distinguish real from 

The answer is obvious, that an animal verbal differences of opinion, but has, on 

engendered betweoi a hoise and mare, is the contrary, had nothing so much at 

a hone, and no other ; and that any alte- heart as to depreciate the ^ory of one 

ntioD in the atomic weight of lead would whom Europe has long reckoned among 

make it « different species. ** I once saw the founders of metaphysical science. It 

ft crcatore," lays Locke, ** that was the may have been wrong in Ixxske to employ 

1^2 
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122. The Bame praiseworthy diligence in hunting 
error to its lurking-places distinguishes the short 

ths word idea in different BenBes. Bat, pas an temps de Locke; 11 entend la foi 
M undoubtedly he did not always mean et la r^v^tion dans le sens propre de la 
by it an image in the mind, what can be tb^logie la plus orthodoze ; e. il cone ut 
less fair than such passages as the follow- ainsi : *' Par cons^uent, snr rexistenee 
ing ? *« £h bien i songes y, vous n'avei de I'esprit nous devons nous oontenter de 
de oonnaissanoe l^time de la peusde, de I'tfyidence de la foi." P. 360. Who could 
la volont^, de la sensibility, qu'& la con- suppose that all this imputation of on- 
dltion que les Id^s que vous en ayes vous limited scepticism, not less than ttiat of 
lea x«pr^ntent; et oes id^s doivent Hume, since it amounts to a doubt of 
ttre des images, et par cona^uent des the existence of our own minds, is founded 
images mat^rielles. Juges dans quelle on M. Cousin's misunderstanding of the 
abtme d'abeunlitA nous ToiUk tomb^ wotd^niritf By spirits, or finite spfarits. 
Four Gomudtre la penste et la Tolonttf Locke did not mean our own minds, but 
qui sont hnmat^rielles, il faut que nous created intelligences, differing from hu- 
en ayons une image mat^rielle qui leur man, as the word was constantly used in 
ressembla" (Oours deVHist.de la Philoe., theologiaJ metaphysics. The sense of 
voL ii. p. 348, ed. 1838.) It ought surely the passage to which H. Cousin refers is 
to have occurred that, in proportion to so clear, that no English reader could mi^ 
the absurdity of such a propositlun, was conceive it; probably he was led wrong 
the want of likelihood that a mind emi- by a translation in which he found the 
iiently cautious and reflective should wotA esprit. 

have embraced it But I really cannot imagine any trans- 

it is not possible in a note to remark lation to be so unfaithful as to remove 
on the many paasages wherein M. Cousin from M. Cousin the blame of extreme 
has dealt no fair measure to our illustrious carelessness. The words of Locke are, 
metaphysician. But one I will not pass " Concerning finite spirits, as well as se- 
over. He qurotes Locke for the words : veral other things, we must content our- 
** A regard des esprits (nos ftmes, les in- selves with the evidence of faith." B. iv. 
telligences) [interpolation by M. Cousin ch. 11. But at the beginning of fhe 
himself], nous ne pouvons pas plus con- same cluster he says, " The knowledge 
naltre qu'il y ades esprits finis rtellement of our own being we have by intuition." 
existans,par tes id^ que nous en avona, And in the precedhig, the tenth chapter, 
que nous ne pouvons connaltre qu'il y a more fully : ** I think it is beyond qiiea* 
des f^ on des oentaures par les iddes tion that man has a clear perception of 
que nous nous en formons." YoiUL bien, his own being: he knows certainly that 
oe me semble, le soeptieisme abeolu ; et he exists, and that he is something. He 
vous pensei peut-6tre que la oondusion that can doubt whether he be anything 
demihre de Locke sera qu'il n'y a aucune or no, I speak not to, no more than I 
oonnoissanoe des esprits finis, par oons^ would argue with pure nothing, or en 
qnent de notre ime, par cons&iuent en- deavour to convince non-entity that it 
core d'aucnne des facnlt6idenotreAme; were something." Compare this with 
car rot|)ection est aussi valable contre les M. Cousin's representation, 
phdnomfenes de I'ftme que contra la sub- The name of Locke is part of our lite- 
stanoe. C'est Uk ou il aurait dfi aboutir; rary hiheritanoe, which, aa Englishmen, 
mafs il ne I'oee, paroe qu'il n'y a pas we cannot sacrifice. If, indeed, the uni- 
nn philoeophe & la fois plus sage et plus versity at which he was educated csnnot 
toomslstant que Locke. Que fidt-iU discover that he is, perhaps, her chief 
Mentours? Dans le p^U oh le pousse boast, if a declalmerfhnn that quarter pre- 
la philosophie, il abandonne Sa philo- somes to speak of ** the sophist Lodce,** 
fophie et toute philosophie, et il en ap- we may console ourselves by recollecting 
pelle an cfaristlanlBme, k la r^OatiAO, A bow little influence such a local party ia 
la foi ; et par foi, par rdv^tion, il n'en- likely to obtain over the literary ^wldL 
tend pas une foi, une revelation phfloscH But the fune of M. Oooshi is so con* 
fdiique; oette interpretation n'aipartient spicuous, that hia prq|iulioes rea>iUy 
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treatise on the Conduct of the Understanding; which 
having been originally designed as an addi- 
tional chapter to the Essay/ is as it were the co^^t of 
ethical application of its theory, and ought ^^JJT 
always to be read with it, if indeed, for the sake '^ 

of its practical utility, it should not come sooner into the 
course of education. Aristotle himself, and the whole 
of his dialectical school, had pointed out many of the 
sophisms against which we should guard our reasoning 
faculties ; but these are chiefly such as others attempt to 
put upon us in dispute. There are more dangerous fal- 
lacies by which we cheat ourselves ; prejudice, partiality, 
self-interest, vanity, inattention, and indifference to 
tmtibu Locke, who was as exempt from these as almost 
any man who has turned his mind to so many subjects 
where their influence is to be suspected, has dwelled on 
the moral discipline of the intellect in this treatise better, 
as I conceive, than any of his predecessors, though we 
have already seen, and it might appear far more at length 
to those who should have recourse to the books, thai 
Amauld and Malobranche, besides other French philo- 
sophers of the age, had not been remiss in this indis- 
pensable part of logic. 

123. Locke throughout this treatise labours to secure 
the inquirer from that previous persuasion of his own 
opinion, which generally renders all his pretended in- 
vestigalions of its truth little more than illusive and 
nugatory. But the indifferency which he recommends 
to everything except truth itself, so that we should not 
even wish anything to be true before we have examined 
whether it be so, seems to involve the impossible hypo- 
thesis that man is but a purely reasoning being. It is 
vain to press the recommendation of freedom from pre- 
judice so far ; since we cannot but conceive some pro- 
positions to be more connected with our welfare than 
others, and consequently to desire their truth. These 
exaggerations lay a fundamental condition of honest in- 
quiry open to tiie sneers of its adversaries; and it is 
sufficient, because nothing more is really attainable, flrst 
to dispossess ourselves of the notion that our interests 

beeome the pr^ndices of many, and his f See a letter to Molyneux, dated April, 
mlnepresentAtiona pass with many for 1607. Locke's Works (foL 1759), voLiii 
■Moswerable critidans.— 1847.] p. 539. 
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are concerned where they are not, and next, even when 
we cannot but wish one result of our inquiries rather 
than another, to be the more unremitting in our endea- 
vours to exclude this bias from our reasoning. 

124. I cannot think any parent or instructor justified 
in neglecting to put this little treatise in the hands of a 
boy about the time when the reasoning faculties become 
developed. It will gi\e him a sober and serious, not 
flippant or self-conceited, independency of thinking ; and 
while it teaches how to distrust ourselves and to watch 
those prejudices which necessarily grow up from one 
cause or another, will inspire a reasonable confidence in 
what he has well considered, by taking off a little of 
that deference to authority, which is the more to be re- 
gretted in its excess, that, like its cousin-german, party- 
spirit, it is frequently united to loyalty of heart and the 
generous enthusiaBm of youtlu 
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CHAPTEB IV. 

RarroBT of moral and poutical philosophy and of 

jnRISPRUD£NC£» FROM 1650 TO If Oa 



Sect. I. — On Moral Philosophy. 

PMcal'ff Provincial Letters — Taylor — Cndworth — Spinoea — Onmberland'a La\» 
of Natore— Puffendorfs Treatise on the game Sat|)ect — Rochefoooault and Li 
Bnqrere— Locke ca Education— Fenelan. 

1. The casuistical writers of ihe Boman church, and 
especially of the Jesuit order, belong to earlier CaaaiatTyof 
periods ; for little room was left for any thing **** J««»it«. 
but popular compilations from large works of vast labour 
and accredited authority. But the Mse principles im- 
puted to the latter school now raised a louder cry than 
before. Implacable and unsparing enemies, as well as 
ambitious intriguers themselves, tliey were encountered 
by a host of those who envied, feared, and hated them. 
Among those none were such willing or able accusers as 
the Jansenistfi whom they persecuted. Pascal, pj^cais 
by his Provincial Letters, did more to ruin the Provincial 
name of Jesuit than all the controversies of ^'*®"* 
Protestantism, or all the fulminations of the parliament 
of Paris. A letter of Antony Amauld, published in 
1656, wherein he declared that he could not find in 
Jansenius the propositions condemned by the pope, and 
laid himself open to censure by some of his own, pro- 
voked the Sorbonne, of which he was a member, to 
exclude him from the faculty of theology. Before this 
resolution was taken, Pascal came forward in defence of 
bis friend, under a fictitious name, in the first of what 
baye been always called Lettres Provinoiales, but more 
^urately, Lettres eorites par Louis de Montalte a un 
Provincial de ses Amis. In the first four of them hr* 
busses the thorny problems of Jansenism, aiming 
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oliieflj to sliow that St. Thomas Aqumas had maintained 
the same doctrine on efficacious grace which his disciples 
the Dominicans now rejected from another quarter. But 
he passed from hence to a theme more generally intel- 
ligible and interesting, the false morality of the Jesuit 
casuists. He has accumulated so long a list of scandalous 
decisions, and dwelled upon them with so much wit and 
spirit, and yet with so serious a severity, that the order 
of Loyola became a by-word with mankind. I do not 
agree with those who think the Provincial Letters a 
greater proof of the genius of Pascal than his Thoughts, 
in spite of the many weaknesses in reasoning which 
these dispMy. The fonner are at prosent, finely written 
as all confess them to be, too much filled with obsolete 
controversy, they quote books too much forgotten, they 
have too little bearing on any permanent sympathies, to 
be read with much interest or pleasure. 

2. The Jesuits had, unfortunately for themselves, no 
Their truth "'^ters at that time of sufficient ability to de- 
questioned fend them ; and being disliked by many who 
y*"™®- were not Jansenists, could make little stand 
against their adversaries, till public opinion had already 
taken its line. They have since not failed to charge 
Pascal with extreme misrepresentation of their eminent 
oasuists, Escobar, Busenbaum, and many others, so that 
some later disciples of their school have ventured to call 
the Provincial Letters the, immortal liars (les immor- 
telles mentouses). It has been insinuated, since Pascal's 
veracity is hard to attack, that he was deceived by those 
from whom he borrowed his quotations. But he has 
himself declared, in a remarkable passage, not only that, 
far from repenting of these letters, he would make them 
yet stronger if it were to be done again, but that, 
although he had not read all the books he has quoted, 
else he must have spent great part of his life in reading 
bad books, yet he had read Escobar twice through ; and 
with respect to the rest, he had not quoted a single 
passage without having seen it in the book, and examined 
the context before and after, that he might not confound 
an objection with an answer, which would have been 
reprehensible and unjust :' it is therefore impossible to 
save the honour of Pascal, if his quotations are not 

* (Envres de Pascal, vol. i. p. 400. 
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fiiir. Nor did he stand alone in his imputations on the 
Jesuit oasuistry. A book, called Morale des J^uites; 
by Nicolas Perrault, published at Mons in 1667, goes 
over the same ground with less pleasantry, but not less 
learning. 

3. The most extensive and learned work on casuistry 
which has appeared in the English language Taylor's 
is the Ductor Dubitantium of J eremy Taylor, i>uctar Da- 
published in 1660. This, as its title shows, ^"^^"^ 
treats of subjective morality, or the guidance of the 
conscience. But this cannot be much discussed without 
establishing some principles of objective right and 
wrong, some standard by which the conscience is to be 
ruled. *'The whole measure and rule of conscience," 
according to Taylor, " is the law of God, or God's vnll 
signified to us by nature or revelation; and by the 
several manners and times and parts of its communica- 
tion it hath obtained several names ; — the law of nature — 
the consent of nations — right reason — ^the Decalogue— 
the sermon of Christ — the canons of the apostles — the 
laws ecclesiastical and civil of princes and governors — • 
&me or the public reputation of things, expressed by 
proverbs and other instances and manners of public 
honesty. . . . These being the full measures of right 
and wrong, of lawful and unlawful, will be the rule of 
conscience and the subject of the present book." 

4. The heterogeneous combination of things so dif-- 
ferent in nature and authority, as it they were itscbaracter 
all expressions of the law of God, does not *ndd«fecta, 
augur well for the distinctness of Taylor^s moral philo- 
sophy, and would be disadvantageously compared with 
the Ecclesiastical Polity of Hooker. Nor are we deceived 
in the anticipations we might draw. With many of 
Taylor's excellences, his vast fertility and his frequent 
acuteness, the Ductor Dubitantium exhibits his charac* 
teristic defeots ; the waste of quotations is even gieater 
than in his other writings, and his own exuberance 
of mind degenerates into an intolerable prolixity. His 
solution of moral difficulties is often unsatis&ctory ; 
after an accumulation of arguments and authorities we 
have the disappointment to perceive that the knot is 
neither untied nor cut; there seems a want of close 
investigation of principles, a frequent confusion and 
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obBourity, which Taylor's two chief faults, excessive 
display of erudition and redundancy of language, con- 
spire to produce. Faley is no doubt often superficial, 
and sometimes mistaken; yet in clearness, in concise- 
ness, in freedom from impertinent reference to authority, 
he is far superior to Taylor. 

5. Taylor seems too much inclined to side with those 
who resolve all right and wrong into the positive will 
of God. The law of nature he defines to be *' the 
universal law of the world, or of mankind, to which wi) 
are inclined by nature, invited by consent, prompted 
by reason, but which is bound upon us only by the 
command of God." Though in the stiict meaning of 
the word, law, this may be truly said, it was surely 
required, considering the large sense which that woid 
has obtained as coincident with moral right, that a 
fuller explanation should be given than Taylor has even 
intimated, lest the goodness of the Deiiy should seem 
something arbitrary and preceuious. And though, in 
maintaining, against most of the scholastic metaphysi- 
oians, that God can dispense with the precepts of the 
Decalogue, he may be substantially right, yet his reasons 
seem by no means the clearest and most satisfEUstory 
that might be assigned. It may be added, that in his 
prolix rules concerning what he calls a probable con- 
science, he comes very near to the much decried theories 
of the Jesuits. There was indeed a vein of subtilty in 
Taylor's understanding which was not always without 
influence on his candour. 

6, A treatise concerning eternal and immutable mora- 
Codworth's J^^^J* ^7 Cudwor^, was first published in 1731. 
immutable This may be almost reckoned a portion of his 
morauty. Intellectual System, the object being what he 
has declared to be one of those which he had there in 
view. This was to prove that moral differences of right 
and wrong are antecedent to any divine law. He wrote 
therefore not only against the Oalvinistic school, but in 
some measure against Taylor, though he abstains from 
mentioning any recent author except Descartes, who 
had gone far in referring all moral distinctions to the 
arbitrary will of God. Cudworth's reasoning is by no 
means satisfactory, and rests too much on the dogmatic 
metaphysics which were going out of use. The nataie 
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or essence of nothing, he maintains, can depend upon 
the will of God alone, which is the efficient, but not 
the fonnal, canse of all things ; a distinction not very 
intelligible, but on which he seems to build his theory.^ 
For, though admitting that moral relations have no 
objective existence out of the mind, he holds that they 
have a positive essence, and therefore are not nothing ; 
whence it follows that they must be independent of 
will. He pours out much ancient learning, though not 
so lavishly as in the Intellectual System. 

7. The urgent necessity of contracting my sails in 
this last period, far the most abundant as it is Niooi»-La 
in the variety and extent of its literature, re- i*i«cc**«- 
strains me from more than a bare mention of several 
works not undeserving of regard. The Essais de Morale 
of Nicole are less read than esteemed, says a late bio- 
grapher.* Voltaire however prophesied that they would 
not perish. " The chapter, especially," he proceeds, 
** on the means of preserving peace among men is a 
master-piece to which nothing equal has been left to us 
by antiquity."* These Essays are properly contained 
in six volumes ; but so many other pieces are added in 
some editions that the collection under that titie is very 
long. La Placette, minister of a French church at 
Ck)penhagen, has been called the Protestant Nicole. His 
Essais de Morale, in 1692 and other years, are full of a 
solid morality, rather strict in casuistry, and apparentiy 
not deficient in observation, and analytical views of 
human nature. They were much esteemed in their own 
age. Works of this kind treat so very closely on the 
department of practical religion that it is sometimes 
difficult to separate them on any fixed principle. A less 
homiletical form, a comparative absence of Scriptural 
quotation, a more reasoning and observing mode of 
dealing with the subject, are the chief distinctions. 
But in the sermons of Barrow and some others we 
find a great deal of what may be justiy called moral 
philosophy. 

8. A book by Sharrock, De Officiis secundum Bationis 
HumaneB Dictata, 1660, is occasionally quoted, other 
and seems to be of a philosophical nature.* ^^^e"- 

l> p. 16. * Biog. Univ. * CiunberUnd (in pre&tioue) De Legl 

d Sitele de LouiB XIV. bus Natora. 
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VeltbUysen, a Dutch minister, was of more reputation. 
His name was rather obnoxious to the orthodox, sinoe he 
was a strenuous advocate of toleration, a Cartesian in 
philosophy, and inclined to judge for himself. His chief 
works are De Frincipiis Justi et Decori, and De Nata- 
rali Pudore.' But we must now pass on to those who 
have exercised a greater influence in moral philosophy, 
Cumberland and Fuffendorf, after giving a short consi- 
deration to Spinosa. 

9. The moral system, if so it may be called, of Spinosa^ 
2iaftx has been developed by him in the fourth and 
System of fifth parts of his Ethics. We are not deceived 
Spinoaa. ii^ -^jj^t might naturally be expected from the 
unhesitating adherence of Spinosa to a rigorous line of 
reasoning, ^t his ethical scheme would offer nothing in- 
eousistent with the fundamental pantheism of his philo- 
sophy. In nature itself, he maintains as before, there is 
neither perfection nor imperfection, neither good nor evil ; 
but these are modes of speaking, adopted to express the 
relations of things as they appear to our minds. What- 
ever contains more positive attributes capable of being 
apprehended by us than another contains, is more perfect 
than it. Whatever we know to be useful to ourselves, 
that is good ; and whatever impedes our attainment of 
good, is evil. By this utility Spinosa does not under* 
stand happiness, if by that is meant pleasurable sensation, 
but the extension of our mental and bodily capacities. 
The passions restrain and overpower these capacities; 
and coming from without, that is, from the body, render 
the mind a less powerful agent than it seems to be. It 
is only, we may remember, in a popular sense, and 
subject to his own definitions, that Spinosa acknowledges 
the mind to be an agent at all ; it is merely so, in so far 
as its causes of action cannot be referred by us to any 
thing external. No passion can be restrained except by 
a stronger passion. Hence even a knowledge of what 
is really good or evil for us can of itself restrain no 
passion ; but only as it is associated with a perception 
of joy and sorrow, which is a mode of passion. This 
perception is necessarily accompanied by desire or aver- 
sion ; but they may often be so weak as to be controlled 
by other sentiments of the same class inspired by con* 

t Biogr. Univ. Bart)eyrac*B notes on Paffendorf^ pMiirtm. 
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flicting passions. This is the cause of the weakness and 
inconstancy of many, and he alone is wise and yirtnons 
who steadily pursues what is useful to himself; that is, 
what reason points out as the best means of preserving 
his well-being and extending his capacities. Nothing is 
absolutely good, nothing therefore is principally sought 
by a Tirtuous^man, but knowledge, not of things external, 
which gives us only inadequate ideas, but of God. Other 
things are good or evil to us so feu: as they suit our 
nature or contradict it ; and so &r as men act by reason, 
they must agree in seeking what is conformable to their 
nature. And those who agree with us in living by 
reason, are themselves of all things most suitable to our 
nature ; so that the society of such men is most to be 
desired ; and to enlarge that society by rendering men 
virtuous, and by promoting their advantage when they 
are so, is most useful to ourselves. For the good of 
such as pursue virtue may be enjoyed by all, and does 
not obstruct our own. Whatever conduces to the com-^ 
mon society of mankind and promotes concord among 
them is useful to all; and whatever has an opposite 
tendency is pernicious. The passions are sometimes 
inci^pable of excess, but of this the only instances are 
joy and cheerfulness ; more frequently they become pei^ 
nicious by being indulged, and in some cases, such as 
hatred, can never be usefiil. We should therefore, for 
our own sakes, meet the hatred and malevolence of 
others vdth love and liberality. Spinosa dwells much 
on the preference due to a social above a solitary life, to 
cheerfulness above austerity, and alludes frequently to 
the current theological ethics with censure. 

10. The fourth part of the Ethics is entitled On Human 
Slavery, meaning the subjugation of the reason to the 
passions ; the fiMi, On Human Liberty, is designed to 
show, as had been partly done in the former, how the 
mind or intellectual man is to preserve its supremacy. 
This is to be effected, not by the extinction, which is 
impossible, but the moderation of the passions ; and the 
secret of doing this, according to Spinosa, is to contem- 
plate such things as are naturally associated with affec- 
tions of no great violence. We find that when we look 
at things simply in themselves, and not in their neces- 
sary relations, ^y affect us more powerfully ; whence 
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it may be inferred that we shall weaken the passion by 
viewing them as parts of a necessary series. We promote 
the same end by considering the object of the passion in 
many different relations, and in general by enlarging 
the sphere of our knowledge concerning it. Hence the 
more adeqoate ideaa we attain of things that affect ns, 
the less we shall be OTercome by the passion they excite. 
Bat moat of all it shonld be our endeaTonr to refer all 
things to the idea of God. The more we understand 
ourselves and our passions, the more we shall love God ; 
for the more we understand anything, the more pleasure 
we have in contemplating it; and we shall associate the 
idea of Grod with this pleasurable contemplation, which 
is the essence of love. The love of God should be the 
chief employment of the mind. But GkxL has no pas- 
sions; therefore he who desires that God should love 
him, desires in fact that he should cease to be God. And 
the more we believe others to be united in the same love 
of Grod, the more we shall love him ourselves. 

11. The great aim of the mind, and the greatest degree 
of virtue, is the knowledge of things in their essence. 
This knowledge is the perfection of human nature ; it is 
accompanied with the greatest joy and contentment ; it 
leads to a love of Gk)d, intellectual, not imaginative, 
eternal, because not springing from passions that perish 
with the body, being itseK a portion of that infinite love 
with which God intellectually loves himself. In this 
love towards God our chief felicity consists, which is not 
the reward of virtue, but virtue itbcK; nor is any one 
happy because he has overcome the passions, but it is 
by being happy, that is, by enjoying the fulness of 
divine love, that he has become capable of overcoming 
them. 

12. These extraordinary effusions confirm what has 
been hinted in another place, that Spinosa, in the midst 
of his atheism, seemed often to hover over the regions 
of mystical theology. This last book of the Ethics speaks, 
as is evident, the very language of Quietism. In Spinosa 
himself it is not easy to understand the meaning ; his 
sincerity ought not, I think, to be called in question ; 
and this enthusiasm may be set down to the rapture of 
the imagination eiroatiating in the enchanting wildemesi 
of its creation* But the possibility of combining sucli 
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a tone of contemplative devotion with the systematio 
denial of a Supreme Being, in any personal sense, may 
put US on our guard against the tendency of mysticism, 
which may again, as it has frequently, degenerate into a 
similar chaos. 

13. The science of ethics, in the third quarter of the 
seventeenth century, seemed to be cultivated 

by three very divergent schools — ^by that of the i^d-g 
theologians, who went no farther than revela- §^^^**™ 
tion, ox at least than the positive law of Qod, 
for moral distinctions — by that of the Platonic philoso- 
phers, who sought them in eternal and intrinsic rela- 
tions ; and that of Hobbes and Spinosa, who reduced them 
all to selfish prudence. A fourth theory, which, in some 
of its modifications, has greatly prevailed in the last two 
centuries, may be referred to Eichard Cumberland, after- 
wards Bishop of Peterborough. His famous work, De 
Legibus Natures Disquisitio Philosophica, was published 
in 1672. It is contained in nine chapters, besides the 
prefjEkoe or prolegomena. 

14. Cumberland begins by mentioning Grotius, Selden, 
and one or two more who have investigated the Analysis 
laws of nature a posteriori, that is, by the testi- ofproiego- 
mony of authors and the consent of nations. °**°*' 
But as some objections may be started against this mode 
of proof, which, though he does not hold them to be 
valid, are likely to have some effect, he prefers another 
line of demonstration, deducing the laws of nature, as 
effects, from their real causes in the constitution of nature 
itself. The Platonic theory of innate moral ideas, suf- 
ficient to establish natural law, he does not admit. '' For 
myself at least I may say, that I have not been so fortu- 
nate as to arrive at the Imowledge of this law by so com- 
pendious a road." He deems it, therefore, necessary to 
begin with what we learn by daily use and experience, 
assuming nothing but the physical laws of motion shown 
by mathematicians, and the derivation of all their ope- 
rations from the wlU of a First Cause. 

16. By diligent observation of all propositions which 
can be justly reckoned general moral laws of nature, he 
finds that they may be reduced to one, the pursuit of the 
common good of all rational agents, which tends to our 
own good as part of the whole ; as its opposite tends not 
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only to tbe mifieiy of the whole system, bat to our own. 
This tendency, he takes care to tell us, though he uses 
the present tense (condncit), has respect to the most 
remote consequences, and is so nnderstood by him. The 
means which serve to this end, the general ^>od, may be 
treated as theorems in a geometrical method.^ Cnmber- 
land, as we have seen in Spinosa, was captivated by the 
apparent security of this road to truth. 

16. This scheme, he observes, may at first sight want 
the two requisites of a law, a legislator and a sanction. 
But whatever is naturally assented to by our minds must 
spring from the author of nature. God is proved to be 
the author of every proposition which is proved to be 
true by the constitution of nature, which has him for its 
author.* Nor is a sanction wanting in the rewards, that 
is, the happiness which attends the observance of the 
law of nature, and in the opposite effects of its neglect ; 
and in a lax sense, though not that of the jurists, reward 
as well as punishment may be included in the word 
sanction.^ But benevolence, that is, love and desire of 
good towards all rational beings, includes piety towards 
God, the greatest of them all, as well as humanity." 
Cumberland altogether abstains from arguments founded 
on revelation, and is perhaps the first writer on natural 
law who has done so, for they may even be found in 
Hobbes. And I think that he may be reckoned the 
founder of what is awkwardly and invidiously caUed the 
utilitarian school ; for though similar expressions about 
the common good may sometimes be found in the ancients, 
it does not seem to have been the basis of any ethical 
system. 

17. This common good, not any minute particle of it, 
as the benefit of a single man, is the great end of the 
legislator and of him who obeys his will. And such 
human actions as by their natural tendency promote the 
common good may be called naturally good, more than 
tliose which tend only to the good of any one man, by 
how much the whole is greater than this small part. 
And whatever is directed in the shortest way to this 
end may be called right, as a right line is the shortest 
of all. And as the whole system of the universe, when 

' ProlegomcDa, sect 9. ■> Sect 12. i Sect 13. 

k Sect 14, " Sect 1&. 
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all things are arranged so as to produce liappiness, is 
besutifal, being aptly disposed to its end, wnicb is the 
definition of beauty, so particular actions contributing 
to this general lumnony may be called beautiful and 
becoming." 

18. Cumberland acutely . remarks, in answer to tbe 
objection to the practice of virtue i^m the evils which 
fSsJl on good men, and the success of the wicked, that no 
good or evil is to be considered, in this point of view, 
which arises from mere necessity, or external causes, and 
not from our virtue or vice itself. He then shows that a 
r^ird for piety and peace, for mutual intercourse, and 
civil and domestic pouty, tends to the happiness of eveiy 
one ; and in reckoning the good consequences of virtuous 
behaviour we are not only to estimate the pleasure inti 
mately connected with it, which the love of God and of 
good men produces, but iJie contingent benefits we obtain 
by civil society, which we promote by such conduct." And 
we see that in all nations there is some regard to good 
fidth and the distribution of property, some respect to the 
obligation of oaths, some attachments to relations and 
friends. All men, therefore, acknowledge, and to a cer- 
tain extent perform, those things which really tend to the 
common good. And though crime and violence some- 
times prevail, yet these are like diseases in the body 
which it shakes off; or if, like them, they prove some- 
times mortal to a single conmiimity, yet human society 
IS immortal ; and the conservative principles of common 
good have in the end fejc more efScacy than those which 
dissolve and destroy states. 

19. We may reckon the happiness consequent on 
virtue as a true sanction of natural law annexed to it by its 
author, and thus fulfiUing the necessary conditions of its 
definition. And though some have laid less stress on these 
sanctions, and deemed virtue its own reward, and grati- 
tude to God and man its best motive, yet the consent of 
nations and common experience show us that the obsei-v- 
ance of the first end, which is the common good, will 
not be maintained without remimeration or penal con- 
sequences. 

20. By this single principle of common good we simr 

* Prolfgoiaraa, Met ift. * Sect. SO. 
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plify the method of natural law, and arrange its secondaiy 
precepts in such subordination as best conduces to the 
general end. Hence moral rules give way in particular 
cases, when they come in collision with others of more 
extensive importance. For all ideas of right or virtue 
imply a relation to the system and nature of all rational 
beings. And the principles thus deduced as to moral 
conduct are generally applicable to political societies, 
which in their two leading institutions, the division of 
property and the coercive power of the magistrate, follow 
the steps of natural law, and adopt these rules of polity, 
because they perceive them to promote the common 
weal. 

21. From all intermixture of Scriptural authority 
Cumberland proposes to abstain, building only on reason 
and experience, since we believe the Scriptures to pn>- 
ceed from God because they illustrate and promote the 
law of nature. He seems to have been the fint Christian 
writer who sought to establish systematicaUy the prin- 
ciples of moral right independently of revelation. They 
are, indeed, taken for granted by many, especially those 
who adopted the Platonic language ; or the schoolmen 
may have demonstrated them by arguments derived from 
reason, but seldom, if ever, without some collateral re- 
ference to theological authority. In this respect, there- 
fore, Cumberland may be deemed to make an epoch in 
the history of ethical philosophy, though Puffendorf, 
whose work was published the same year, may have 
nearly equal claims to it. If we compare the Treatise 
on the Laws of Nature with the Duotor Dubitantium of 
Taylor, written a very few years before, we shall find our- 
selves in a new world of moral reasoning. The school- 
men and fetthers, the canonists and casuists, have vanished 
like ghosts at the first daylight ; the continual appeal is 
to experience, and never to authority ; or if authority 
can be said to appear at all in the pages of Cumberland, 
it is that of the great apostles of experimental philosophy, 
Descartes or Huygens, or Harvey or Willis. His mind, 
liberal and comprehensive as well as acute, had been 
forcibly impressed with the discoveries of his own age, 
both in mathematical science and in what is now moie 
strintly called physiology. From this armoury he chose 
Us weapons, and employed them, in some instanceB, ^ itli 
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great sagacity and depth of thought. From the brilliant 
success also of tho modem analysis, as well as from the 
natural prejudice in fitvour of a mathematical method^ 
which arises from the acknowledged superiority of that 
science in the determination of its proper truths, he was 
led to expect more from the use of similar processes in 
moral reasonii^ than we have foimd justified by expe- 
rience. And this analogy had probably some effect on 
one of the chief errors of his ethical system, the reduc 
tion, at least in theory, of the morality of actions to 
definite calculation. 

22, The prolegomena or preface to Cumberland's trea- 
tise contains that statement of his system with his theory 
which we have been hitherto concerned, and ^*^^ 
which the whole volume does but expand. 

His manner of reasoning is diffuse, abounding in 
repetitions, and often excursiTC; we cannot avoid 
perceiving that ho ' labours long on propositions which 
no adversary would dispute, or on which the dispute 
oould be little else than one of verbal definition. This 
however is almost the universal fJEuling of preceding 
philosophers, and was only put an end to, if it can be 
said yet to have ceased, by tibe sharper logic of contro- 
versy which a more general regard to metaphysical 
inquiries, and a luster sense of the value of words, 
brought into use. 

23. The question between Cumberland and his ad- 
versaries, that is, the school oi Hobbes, is stated to be, 
whether certain propositions of immutable truth, di- 
recting the volmtery actions of men in choosing good 
and avoiding evil, and imposing an obligation upon 
them, independentlv of civH laws, are necessarily sug- 
irested to the mind by the nature of things and by that 
^ mankind. Aaid ^e afBtxnatiye of m question he 
tmdertakes to prove from a consideration of the nature 
of both i from wliich many particular rules might be 
deduced, but above all that which comprehends all the 
rest, and is the basis of his theory ; namely, that the 
greatest possible benevolence (not a mere languid desire, 
but an energetic principle) of every rational agent to- 
wards all the rest constitutes the happiest condition of 
each and of all, so far as depends on ^eir own x>ower, 
and is necesenrily required K>r their greatest happinesis ; 

m2 
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whence the common good is the enpreme law. Tliat 
God is the author of this law appears evident from his 
being the author of all nature and of all the physical laws 
according to which impressions are made on our minds. 

24. It is easy to observe by daily experience that we 
have the power of doing good to others, and that no 
men are so happy or so secure as they who most exert this. 
And this may oe proved synthetically and in that more 
rigorous method which he affects, though it now and 
then leads the reader away from the simplest argument, 
by considering our own &culties of speech and language, 
the capacities of the hand and coimtenance, the skill we 
possess in sciences and in usefiil arts ; all of which con- 
duce to the social life of mankind and to their mutual 
co-operation and benefit. Whatever preserves and per- 
fects the nature of anything, that is to be called good, 
and the opposite evil; so that Hobbes has crudely 
asserted good to respect only the agent desiring it, and 
consequently to be variable. In this it will be seen 
that the dispute is chiefly verbal. 

25. Two corollaries of great importance in the theory 
of ethics spring from a consideration of our physical 
powers. The first is, that, inasmuch as they are limited 
by their nature, we should never seek ' to transgress 
their bounds, but distinguish, as the Stoics did, things 
within our reach, to k^* hl^ly^ from those beyond it, ra 
ovK c0* ^/ilv, thus relieving our minds from anxious pas- 
sions, and turning them to the prudent use of the means 
assigned to us. The other is one which applies more 
closely to his general principle of morals ; that, as all we 
can do in respect of otiiers, and all the enjoyment we or 
they can have of particular things, is limited to certam 
persons, as well as by space and time, we perceive the 
necessily of distribution, both as to things, from which 
spring the rights of property, and as to persons, by which 
our benevolence, though a general rule in itself, is prac- 
tically directed towards individuals. For the conser- 
vation of an aggregate whole is the same as that of its 
divided parts, that is> of single persons, which requires a 
distributive exercise of the powers of each. Hence pro- 
perty and dominion, or msum and tuvm^ in the most gemsM 
sense, are consequences from the general law of nature. 
Without a support from that law, according to Cumber* 
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knd, without a positive tendency to the good of all na- 
tional agents, we shonld have no right even to thingi 
neoessaiy for onr preservation ; nor have we that right, 
if a greater evil would be incurred by our preservation 
than by our destruction. It may be added, as a more 
tmiversal reflection, that, as all which we see in nature 
is 80 framed as to persevere in its appointed state, 
and as the human body is endowed wim the power of 
throwing off whatever is noxious and threatens the in- 
t^rity of its condition, we may judge from this that 
the conservation of mankind in its best state must be the 
design of nature, and that their own voluntary actiona 
conducing to that end must be such as the Author of 
nature commands and approves. 

26. Cumberland next endeavours, by an enlarged 
onalyBis of the mental and bodily structure of mankind, 
to evince their aptitude for the social virtues, that is, 
for the general benevolence which is the primary law of 
nature. We have the power of knowing these by our 
rational feu^ulty, which is the judge of right and wrong, 
that is, of what is conformable to the great law ; and by 
the other fEiculties of the mind, as well as by the use of 
language, v^e generalise and reduce to propositions the 
determinations of reason. We have also me power of 
comparison, and of perceiving analogies, by means of 
which we estimate degrees of good. And if we are 
careful to guard against deciding without dear and ade- 
quate apprehensions of things, our reason will not mis- 
lead lis. The observance of something like this general 
law of nature by inferior animals, which rarely, as 
Cumberland supposes, attack those of the same species, 
and in certain mstances live together, as if by a compact 
for mutual aid ; the peculiar contrivances in the human 
hody which seem designed for the maintenance of 
society; the possession of speech, the pathognomic 
countenance, the efficiency of the hand, a longevity be- 
yond the lower animals, the duration of the sexual appe- 
tite throughout the year, with several other arguments 
derived from anatomy, are ui^ed throughout this chapter 
•gainst the unsocial theory of Hobbes. 
♦ 27. Natural good is defined by Cumberland with more 
latitude than has been used by Paley and by those of a 
later school, who confine it to happiness or pleasurable 
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perceptioiu Whatever oondnoes to the preservatioii of 
an intelligent being, or to the perfection of his powers, 
he aoconnts to be good, without regard to enjoyment. 
And for this he appeals to experience, since we desire 
existence, as well as the extension of our powers of 
action, for their own sakes. It is of great importance to 
acquire a clear notion of what is truly good, that is, of 
wluit serves most to the happiness and perfection of 
every one ; since all the secondary laws of nature, that 
is, the rules of particular virtues, derive their authority 
from this effect. These rules may be compared one witi^ 
another as to the probability as well as the value of their 
effects upon the general good ; and he anticipates greater 
advantage from the employment of mathematical ret^ 
soning and even analytical forms in moral philosophy 
than the different nature of the subjecis would justify, 
even if the frmdamental principle of converting the 
theory of ethics into calculation could be allowed.^ 

28. A law of nature, meaning one subordinate to the 
great principle of benevolence, is defined by Cumber- 
land to be a proposition manifested by the nature of 
things to the mind according to the will of the First 
Cause, and pointing out an action tending to the good 
of rational beings, from the performance of which an 
adequate reward, or from the neglect of which a pu- 
nishment, will ensue by the nature of such rational 
beings. Every part of this definition he proves with 
exceeding prolixity in the longest chapter, namely, the 
fifth, of his treatise; but we have already seen the 
foundations of his theory upon which it rests. It will 
be evident to the reader of mis chapter ihat both Butler 
and Paley have been largely indebted to Cumberland.** 
Natural obligation he defines thus : No other neoessity 
determines the will to act than that of avoiding evil and 
of seeking good, so far as appears to be in our power.' 
Moral obligation is more limited, and is differently de- 

P Ea qnlppe tote (diadpUna monun) theory in the strongest li^t 
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fined/ But the main point, as lie justly observes, iA 
the oontroversy is the connection between the tendency 
of each man's actions, taking them collectively through 
his life, to the good of the whole, and that to his own 
greatest happiness and perfection. This he undertakes 
to show, premising that it is twofold ; consisting imme* 
diately in the pleasure attached to virtue, and ultimately 
in the rewards which it obtains from God and from man. 
God, as a rational being, cannot be supposed to act with- 
out an end, or to have a greater end than the general 
good ; that is, the happiness and perfection of his crea- 
tures.' And his will may not only be shown d priori, 
by the consideration of his essence and attributes, but 
by the effects of virtue and vice in the order of nature 
which he has established* The rewards and punishments 
which follow at the hands of men are equally obvious ; 
and whether we regard men as Gk)d's instruments, or as 
voluntary agents, demonstrate that virtue is the highest 
prudence. These arguments are urged rather tediously, 
and in such a manner as not to encounter all the diffi- 
culties which it is desirable to overcome. 

29. Two objections might be alleged against this kind 
of proof: that the rewards and punishments of moral 
actions are too uncertain to be accounted clear proofis 
of the vnJl of God, and consequently of their natural 
obligation ; and that by laying so much stress upon them 
we make private happiness the measure of good. These 
he endeavours to repel. The contingency of a future 
consequence has a determinate value, which, if it more 
than compensates, for good or evil, the evil or good of a 
present action, ought to be deemed a proof given by the 
Author of nature tibat reward or punishment are annexed 
to the action, as much as if they were its necessary con- 
sequences." This argument, perhaps sophistical, is an 
instance of the calcidating method affected by Cumber- 
Ian^ and which we may presume, from the then recent 
application of analysis to probability, he was the first to 
adopt on such an occasion. Paley is sometimes fond of 
a. similar process. But after these mathematical reason- 
ings, he dwells, as before, on the beneficial effects ot 
virtue, and concludes that many of them are so uniform 

to leave no doubt as to the intention of the iOreator 
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Against ihe chai^ of pcMstponing the public good to that 
of the agent, he protests that it is wholly contrary to his 
principle, which peimits no one to preserve his life, or 
what is necessary for it, at the expense of a greater 
good to the whole/ But his explication of the question 
ends in repeating that no single man's greatest felicity 
can by the nature of things be inconsistent with that of 
all ; and that every such hypothesis is to be rejected 
as an impossible condition of the problem. It seems 
doubtful whether Cumberland uses always the same 
language on the question whether private happiness is 
the final motive of action, which in this part of the 
chapter he wholly denies. 

30. From the establislunent of this primary law of 
universal benevolence Cimiberland next deduces the 
chief secondary principles, which are commonly called 
the moral virtues. And among these he gives the first 
place to justice, which he seems to consider, by too lax 
an use of terms, or too imperfect an analogy, as compre- 
hending the social duties of liberality, courtesy, and do- 
mestic affection. The right of property, which is the 
foundation of justice, he rests entirely on its necessity 
for the common good; whatever is required for that 
prime end of moral action being itself obligatory on 
moral agents, they are bound to establish and to main- 
tain separate rights. And all right so wholly depends 
on this^ instrumentality to good, that the rightful sove- 
reignty of God over his creatures is not founded on that 
relation which he bears to them as their Maker, much 
less on his mere power, but on his wisdom and goodness, 
through which his omnipotence works only for their 
happiness. But this happiness can only be attained by 
means of an absolute right over them in their Maker, 
which is therefore to be reckoned a natural law. 

31. The good of all rational beings is a complex whole, 
being nothing but the aggregate of good enjoyed by 
each. Wo can only act in our proper spheres, labour- 
ing to do good. But this labour will be fruitless, or 
rather mischievous, if we do not keep in mind tho 

' Sua cvdtiBqae felldtaB est pan valde rationem qiuun babet vaat hamo id ag* 
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a Deo intertexltur, earn tautum babet iset 28. 
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higher gradationB which tennisate in nniTenal benevo* 
lence. No man must seek his own advantage otherwiM 
than that of his family permits ; or provide for his fa- 
mily to the detriment of his cotmtiy; or promote the 
good of his conntry at the expense of mankind; or 
serve mankind, if it were possible, without regard to the 
majesty of God.^ It is indeed sufficient that the mind 
should acknowledge and recollect this principle of con- 
duct, without having it present on every smgle occa- 
sion. But where moral difficulties arise, Cumberland 
oontends that the general good is the only measure by 
which we are to determine the lawfulness of actions, 
or the preference due to one above another. 

32. In conclusion he passes to political authority, de- 
riving it from the same principle, and comments with 
severity and success, though in the verbose style usual 
to him*, on the system of Hobbes. It is, however, 
worthy of remark, that he not only peremptorily de- 
clares the irresponsibility of the supreme magistrate in 
all cases, but seems to give him a more arbitrary lati- 
tude in the choice of measures, so long as he does not 
violate the chief negative precepts of the Decalogue, 
than is consistent with his own fundamental rule of 
always seeking the greatest good. He endeavours to 
throw upon Hobbes, as was not uncommon with the 
latter's theological opponents, the imputation of encou- 
raging rebellion while he seemed to support absolute 
power ; and observes with full as much truth that if 
kings are bound by no natural law, the reason for their 
institution, namely, the security of mankind, assigned 
by the author of the Leviathan, falls to the ground. 

33. I have gone rather at length into a kind of ana- 
lysis of this treatise because it is now very 

little read, and yet was of great importance in cumter-^ 
the annals of ethical philosophy. It was, if not **»<*'■ **^ 
a text-book in either of our imiversities, con- *^^' 
ceming which I am not confident, the basis of the 
system therein taught, and of the books which have had 
most influence in tibis country. Hutcheson, Law, Paley, 
Priestley, Bentham, belong, no doubt some of them uncon- 
sciously, to the school founded by Cximberland. Hutche- 
son adopted the principle of general benevolence as the 

7 Ciip.TlU.wetU. Ift. 
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Btandard of virtue ; but by limiting the definition of good 
to happiness alone, he simplified &e scheme of Cumber- 
land, who had included conservation and enlargement of 
oapacity in its definition. He rejected also what en- 
cumbers the whole system of his predecessor, the in- 
eluding the Supreme Being among those rational agents 
whose good we are bound to promote. The schoolmen, 
as well as those whom they followed, deeming it neces- 
sary to predicate metaphysical infinity of all me divine 
attributes, reckoned unalterable beatitude in the numlier. 
Dpon such a subject no wise man would like to dog^ 
matise. The difficulties on both sides are very great, 
and perhaps among the most intricate to which the mo> 
mentous problem concerning the cause of evil has given 
rise. Cumberland, whose mind does not seem to have 
been much framed to wrestle with mysteries, evades, in 
his lax verbosity, what might perplex his readers. 

84. In establishing the will of a supreme lawgiver as 
essential to the law of nature, he is followed by the 
bishop of Carlisle and Paley, as well as by the majority 
of English moralists in the eighteenth century. But 
while Paley deems the recognition of a future state so 
essential, that he even includes in the definition of 
virtue that it is performed '* for the sake of everlasting 
happiness,*' Cumberland not only omits this erroneous 
and ahnost paradoxical condition, but very sHghtly 
alludes to another life, though he thinks it probable 
from the stings of conscience and on other grounds ; 
resting the whole argument on the certain consequences 
of virtue and vice in the present, but guarding justly 
against the supposition that any difference of happiness 
in moral agents can affect the immediate question except 
such as is the mere result of their own behaviour. If 
any one had urged, like Paley, that unless we take a 
fature state into consideration, the result of calculating 
our own advantage will either not always be in &vour of 
virtue, or in consequence of the violence of passion will 
not always seem so, Cumberland would probably have 
denied the former alternative, and replied to the other, 
that we can only prove the truth of our theorems in 
moral philosophy, and cannot compel men to adopt them. 

35. Sir James Mackintosh, whose notice of Cumber- 
land is rather too superficial, and hardly recognises his 
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influence on philosoplij, observes that "the fonns of 
scholastio argument serve more to encumber his style 
than to insiure his exactness." ' There is not however 
much of scholastic form in the treatise on the Laws of 
Nature, and this is expressly disclaimed in the pre£su$e. 
But he has, as we have intimated, a great deal too much 
of a mathematical line of argument which never illus- 
trates his meaning, and has sometimes misled his judg- 
ment. We owe probably to his fondness for this spe- 
cious illusion, I mean the application of reasonings upon 
qnantity to moral subjects, the dangerous sophism that 
a direct calculation of the highest good, and uiat not re- 
latively to particulars, but to all rational beings, is the 
measure of virtuous actions, the test by which we are to 
try our awn conduct and that of others. And the inter- 
vention of general rules, by which Paley endeavoured to 
dilute and render palatable this calculating scheme of 
utility, seems no more to have occurred to Cumberland 
than it was adopted by Bentham. 

36. Thus as Taylor's Ductor Dubitantium is nearly 
the last of a declining school, Cumberland's Law of 
Nature may be justly considered as the herald, espe- 
cially in England, of a new ethical philosophy, of which 
the main characteristics were, first, that it stood com- 
plete in itself without the aid of revelation; secondly, 
l^t it appealed to no authority of earlier writers what- 
ever, though it sometimes used them in iLLustration ; 
thirdly, that it availed itself of observation and experi- 
ence, alleging them generally, but abstaining fix>m par- 
ticular instances of either, and making, above all, no 
^splay of erudition ; and fourthly, that it entered very 
litde upon casuistry, leaving the application of principles 
to the reader. 

37. Li the same year, 1672, a work still more gene^ 
rally distinguished than that of Cumberland 

was published at Lund, in Sweden, by Sconuel Law*?? ^^* 
Puffendorf, a Saxon by birth, who filled the ^Jj^*^ 
chair of moral philosophy in that recently- 
founded universitjr. This large treatise, On the Law of 
Nature and Nations, in eight books, was abridged by the 
author, but not without some variations, in one perhaps 
more useful. On the Duties of a Man and a Citizeu. 

* Dissertation on KthJcal Philosophy, p. 48. 
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Both have been tratislated into French and English; 
both were long studied in the foreign universities, and 
even in our own. PuiFendorf has been perhaps, in moral 
philosophy, of greater authority than Grotius, with 
whom he is frequently named in conjunction ; but this 
is not the case in international jurisprudence. 

38. Puffendorf, after a very diffuse and technical 
Analysis of chapter on moral beings, or modes, proceeds 
thtework. f^ assert a demonstrative certainty in moral 
science, but seems not to maintain an inherent right 
and wrong in actions antecedent to all law, referring 
the rule of morality altogether to the divine appoint- 
ment He ends however by admitting that man^s 
constitution being what it is, God could not without in- 
consistency have given him any other law than that 
under which he lives.' We discern good from evil by 
the understanding, which judgment when exercised on 
our own actions is called conscience; but he strongly 
protests against any such jurisdiction of conscience, in- 
dependent of reason and knowledge, as some have 
asserted. This notion " was first introduced by the 
schoolmen, and has been maintained in these latter ages 
by the crafty casuists for the better sectuing of men's 
minds and fortunes to their own fortune and advantage." ** 
Puffendorf was a good deal imbued with the Lutheran 
bigotry which did no justice to any religion but its own. 
39. Law alone creates obligation; no one can be 
obliged except towards a superior. But to compel and 
to oblige being different things, it is required for this 
latter that we should have received some great good at 
the hands of a superior, or have voluntarily submitted 
to his will. This seems to involve an antecedent moral 
right, which Puffendorf s general theory denies.*' Bar- 
be3rrac, his able and watchful commentator, derives ob- 
ligation from our natural dependence on the supreme 
authority of God, who can punish the disobedient and 
reward others. In order to make laws obligatory, it is 
necessary, according to Puffendorf, that we should know 
both the law and the lawgiver's authority. Actions are 
good or evil, as they conform more or less to law. And, 
coming to consider the peculiar qualities of moral 
actions, he introduces the distinction of perfect and im- 
•at. ^a3. «a«. 
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perfect rights, objectixig to that of Grotius and the 
Koman lawyers, expletive and distributive justice.' 
This first book of Pnffendorf is very difPnse ; and some 
chapters are wholly omitted in the abridgment. 

40. The natural state of man, such as in theory we may 
suppose, is one in which he was never placed, *' thrown 
into the world at a venture, and then left entirely to 
himself with no larger endowments of body or mind 
than such as we now discover in men." This, however, 
he seems to think physically possible to have been, 
which I should incline to question. Man in a state of 
nature is subject to no eaithly superior ; but we must 
not infer thence that he is incapable of law, and has a 
rig^t to every thing that is profitable to himself. But, 
after discussing the position of Hobbes that a state of 
nature is a state of war, he ends by admitting that the 
desire of peace is too weak and uncertain a security for 
its preservation among mankind.* 

41. llie law of nature he derives not from consent ot 
nations, nor from personal utility, but from the condi- 
tion of man. It is discoverable by reason ; its obligation 
is from God. He denies that it is foimded on the in* 
trinsic honesty or turpitude of actions. It was friee to God 
whether he would create an animal to whom the present 
law of nature should be applicable. But supposing all 
things human to remain constant, the law of nature, though 
owing its institution to the free will of God, remains 
unalterable. He therefore neither agrees wholly with 
those who deem of this law as of one arbitrary and mu- 
table at Gh)d's pleasure, nor with those who look upon it 
as an image of his essential holiness and justice. For 
he doubts whether the law of nature is altogether con- 
formed to the divine attributes as to a type ; since we 
cannot acquire a right with respect to God ; so that his 
justice must be of a different kind from ours. Common 
consent, again, is an insufficient basis of natural law, 
few men having searched into the foundations of their 
assent, even if we could find a more general consent 
than is the case. And here he expatiates, in the style of 
Montaigne's school, on the variety of moral opinions.' 
Puffendorf next attacks those who resolve right into self- 
interest. But unfortunately he only proves that men often 

<ic.7. •lA.ii.c.s. 'aa 
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luifitake their interest. *' It is a great mistake to fancy it 
will be profitable to you to take away either by fraud or 
yiolence what another man has acquired by Ins labour ; 
since others have not only the power of resisting you, 
but of taking the same freedom with your goods and 
possessions." ■ This is evidently no answer to Hobbes 
or Spinosa. 

42. The nature of man, his wants, his powers of doing 
mischief to others, his means of mutual assistance, show 
that he cannot be supported in things necessary and con- 
venient to him without society, so that others may pro- 
mote his interests. Hence sociableness is a primary law 
of nature, and all actions tending towards it are com- 
manded, as the opposite are forbidden, by that law. In 
this he agrees with Orotius ; and, after he had become 
acquainted with Cumberland's work, observes that the 
fundamental law of that writer, to live for the com- 
mon good and show benevolence towards all men, 
does not differ from his own. He partly explains, and 
partly answers, the theory of Hobbes. From Grotius he 
dissents in denying that the law of nature would be 
binding without religion, but does not think the soul's 
immortality essential to it.*^ The best division of na- 
tural law is into duties towards ourselves and towards 
others. But in the abridged work, the Duties of a Man 
and a Citizen, he adds those towards God. 

43. The former class of duties he illustrates with 
much prolixity and needless quotation,* and passes to 
the right of self-defence, which seems to be the debatable 
frontier between the two classes of obligation. In this 
chapter Puffendorf is free from the extreme scrupulous- 
ness of Grotius ; yet he differs from him, as well as from 
Barbeyrac and Locke, in denying the right of attacking 
the aggressor, where a stranger has been injured, unless 
where we are bound to him by promise.^ 

44. All persons, as is evident, are bound to repair 
wilful injury, and even that arising from their neglect ; 
but not where they have not been in fftult."' Yet the civil 
action db pauperiem^ for casual damage by a beast or 
slave, which Grotius held to be merdy of positive law, 
and which our own (in the only applicable case) does 
not recognise, Puffendorf thinks grounded on natoial 

fC.3. bas. lai. kas. »LIkiiLe.l. 
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right. He oonsidere seTeral questions of reparation, 
chiefly such as we find in Grotius. From these, after 
some intermediate disquisitions on moral duties, he 
comes to the more extensive province of casuistry, the 
ohligation of promises.* These, for the most part, give 
)>erfect rights which may be enforced, though this is not 
universal; hence promises may themselves be called 
imperfect or perfect The former, or nuda pacta^ seem to 
be obligatory rather by the rules of veracity, and for the 
sake of maintaming confidence among men, than in 
strict justice ; yet he endeavours to refute the opinion of 
a jurist who held nuda pacta to involve no obligation 
beyond a compensation for damage. Free consent and 
knowledge of the whole subject are required for the va- 
lidity of a promise ; hence ditmkenness takes away its ob- 
ligation.'' Whether a minor is bound in conscience, though 
not in law, has been disputed ; the Bomish casuists all 
denying it imless he has received an advantage. La 
Flaoette, it seems, after the time of Puffendorf, though 
a very rigid moralist, confines the obligation to cases 
where the other party sustains any real damage by the 
non-performance. The world, in some instances at least, 
would exact more than the strictest casuists. Promises 
were invalidated, though not always mutual contracts, 
by error; and &aud in the other party annuls a con- 
\x9Ct, There can be no obligation, Puffendorf maintains, 
without a corresponding right ; hence fear arising from 
the &ult of the other party invalidates a promise. But 
those made to pirates or rebels, not being extorted by 
fear, are binding. Vows to God he deems not bind- 
ing, unless accepted by him ; but he thinks that we may 
presume their acceptance when they serve to define or 
specify an indeterminate duty.' Unlawful promises 
must not be performed by the party promising to com- 
mit an evil act, and as to performance of the other 
party's promise, he differs from Grotius in thinking it 
not binding. Barbeyrac concurs with Puffendorf, but 
Paley holds the contrary ; and the conmion sentiments 
of mankind seem to be on that 8ide.*> 

45. The obligations of veracity Puffendorf ji after much 
needless prolixity on the nature of signs and words, de- 
duces fix>m a tacit contract among mankind, that words, 
■ Gi. <*a«. pac <iaT. 
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or signa of intention, shall be nsed in a definite sense 
which others may nndeistand/ He is rather fond of 
these imaginary compacts. The laxer casuists are in 
nothing more distinguishable from the more rigid than 
in the exceptions they allow to the general rule of vera- 
city. Many, like Augustin and most of the fathers, have 
laid it down that all fieilsehood is unlawful ; even some of 
the jurists, when treating of morality, had done the same. 
But Puffendorf gives considerable latitude to deviations 
from truth, by mental reserve, by ambiguous words, by 
direct falsehood. Barbeyrac, in a long note, goes a good 
deal farther, and indeed beyond any Si3e limit' An oath, 
according to these writers, adds no peculiar obligation ; 
another remarkable discrepancy between their system 
and that of the theological casuists. Oaths may be re- 
leased by the party in &vour of whom they are made; 
but it is neoessaiy to observe whether the dispensing 
authority is really the obligee. 

46. We now advance to a different part of moral phi- 
losophy, the rights of property. Fufifendorf first inquires 
into the natural right of killing animals for food ; but 
does not defend it veiy well, resting this right on the 
want of mutual obligation between man and brutes. 
The arguments from physiology, and the manifest pro- 

g>nsity in mankind to devour animab, are much stronger, 
e censures cruelty towards animals, but hardly on clear 
grounds ; the disr^ard of moral emotion, which belongs 
to his philosophy, prevents his judging it rightly.' Pro- 
perty itself in things he grounds on an express or tacit 
contract of mankind, while all was yet in common, that 
each should possess a separate portion. This covenant 
he supposes to have been gradually extended, as men 
perceived the advantage of separate possession, lands 
having been cultivated in common after severalty had 

' L. iy. c. L nyi, as ooodemned In Scripture, always 
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been established in honsee and moTable goods ; and be 
lofates those who maintain property to be coeTal with 
mankind, and immediately founded on the law of nature." 
Nothing can be the subject of property which is incapable 
of exclusive occupation ; not therefore the ocean, though 
some narrow seas may be appropriated/ In the remainder 
of this fourth book he treats on a Tariety uf subjects con- 
nected "^dth property, which carry us over a wide field 
of natural and positive jurisprudence. 

47. The fifth book of Puffendorf relates to price, and 
to all contracts onerous or lucrative, according to the 
distinction of the jurists, with the rules of their iuter^ 
pretation. It is a running criticism on the Itoman law, 
comparing it with right reason and justice. Price he 
divides into proper and eminent; the first being wliat 
we call real value, or capacity of procuring things desi- 
rable by means of exchange ; the second the money value. 
What is said on this subject would now seem common- 
place and prolix ; but it is rather interesting to observe 
the beginnings of political economy. Money, he thinks, 
was introduced by an agreement of civilized nations, as 
a measure of value. Puffendorf, of more enlai^d views 
than Grotius, vindicates usury, which the other had given 
up ; and mentions the evasions usually practised, such 
as the grant of an annuity for a limited term. 

48. In tiie sixth book we have disquisitions on matri- 
mony and the rights incident to it, on paternal and on 
herile power. Among other questions he raises one 
whether the husband has any natural dominion over the 
wife. This he thinks hard to prove, except as his sex 
gives him an advantage ; but fitness to govern does not 
create a right. He has recourse therefore to his usual 
solution, her tacit or express promise of obedience. Po- 
lygamy he deems contrary to the law of nature, but not 
incest, except in the direct line. This is consonant to 
what had been the general determination of philoso- 
phers.' The right of parents he derives from the general 
duty of Bociableness, which makes preservation of chil- 
dren necessary, and en the affection implanted in them 
by nature ; also on a presumed consent of the children 
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in retttm for their maintenanoe.* In a state of nature 
this command belongs to the mother, unless she has 
waived it by a matrimonial contract. In childhood, 
the fruits of the child's labour belong to the father, 
though the former seems to be capable of receiving 
gifts. Fathers, as heads of families, have a kind of 
sovereignty, distinct from the paternal, to which adult 
children residing with them are submitted. But after 
their emancipation by leaving their father's house, which 
does not absolutely require his consent, they are bound 
oidy to duty and reverence. The power of a master 
over his servant is not by nature, nor by the law of war, 
but originally by a contract founded on necessity. War 
increased the number of those in servitude. A slave, 
whatever Hobbes may say, is capable of being injured 
by his master ; but the laws of some nations give more 
power to the latter than is warranted by those of nature. 
Servitude implies only an obligation to perpetual labour 
for a recompence (namely, at least maintenance); the 
evil necessary to this condition ha» been much exa^e* 
rated by opinion.* 

49. Puffendorf and Cumberland are the two great pn>- 
Paffendorf motcrs, if not fouudors, of that school in ethics, 
and Paiey which, abandoning the higher ground of both 
compared, pi^iosophers and theolc^ians, that of an intrinsic 
fitness and propriety in actions, resolved them all into 
their conduciveness towards good. Their utile indeed is 
very different from what Cicero has so named, which is 
merely personal, but it is different also from his Iionestwn, 
The sociableness of Puffendorf is perhaps much the same' 
with the general good of Cumberland, but is somewhat 
less comprehensive and less clear. Faley, who had not* 
read a great deal, had certainly read Puffendorf; he has 
borrowed from him several minor illustrations, such as 
the equivocal promise of Timur (called by Paley Te- 
mures) to the garrison of Sebastia, and the rules for divi- 
sion of profits in partnership. Their minds were in some 
respects alike; both phlegmatic, honest, and sincere, 
without warmth or fancy ; yet there seems a more 
thorough good-nature and kindliness of heart in our 
countryman. Though an ennobled German, Puffendorf 
had as little respect for the law of honour as Palejr hiui 

•CLa. •G3. 
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fielfl They do not, indeed, resemble each other in their 
modes of writing : one was very laborious, the other veiy 
indolent; one sometimes misses his mark by circuity, 
the other by precipitance. The quotations in Puffendoif 
are often as thickly strewed as in Grotiua, though he 
takes less from the poets ; but he seems not to build upcm 
their authority, which gives them still more the air of 
superfluity. Hib theory, indeed, which assigns no weight 
to anything but a close geometrical deduction from 
axioms, is incompatible with much deference to autho- 
rity ; and he sets aside the customs of mankind as un- 
stable and arbitrary. He has not taken much from 
fiobbes, whose principles are far from his, but a great 
deal from Grotius. The leading difference between the 
treatises of these celebrated men is that, while the for- 
mer contemplated the law that ought to be observed 
among independent communities as his primary object, 
to render which more evident he lays down the funda^ 
mental principles of private right or the law of nature, 
the latter, on the other hand, not only begins with natu- 
ral law, but makes it the great theme of his inquiries. 
( 50. Few books have been more highly extolled or 
more severely blamed than the Thoughts or Bochefoii- 
Maxhns of the Duke of la Rochefoucault. They <^"^^ 
:have, indeed, the greatest advantages for popularity ; the 
production of a man less distinguished by his high rank 
tthan by his active participation in the fEtctions of his 
country at a time when they reached the limits of civil 
war, and by his brilliancy among the accomplished 
•courtiers of Louis XIY. ; concise and energetic in ex- 
pression ; reduced to those short aphorisms which leave 
much to the reader's acuteness, and yet save his labour ; 
not often obscure, and never wearisome; an evident 
generalization of long experience, without pedantry, 
without method, without deductive reasonings, yet 
wearing an appearance at least of profundity, they de- 
light the intemgent though indolent man of the world, 
and must be read with some admiration by the . philoso- 
pher. Among the books in ancient and modem times 
which record the conclusions of observing men on the 
moral qualities of their fellows, a high place should be 
reserved for the Maxims of Bochefoucault. 

ol« The censure that has so heavily fallen upon t^iis 
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vrritor is founded on his proneness to assign a low and 
selfish motive to hnman actions, and even to those 
which are most usually denominated virtuous. It is 
impossible to dispute the partial truth of this charge. 
Yet it may be pleaded, that many of his maxims are not 
imiversal even in their enunciation ; and that, in others, 
where, for the sake of a more effective expression, the 
position seems general, we ought to understand it with 
such limitations as our experience may suggest. The 
society with which the Duke of la Eochefoucault was 
conversant could not elevate his notions of disinterested 
probity in man, or of imblemished purity in womam 
Those who call themselves the world, it is easy to per- 
ceive, set aside, in their remarks on human nature, all 
the species but themselves, and sometimes generalize 
their maxims, to an amusing degree, from the manners 
and sentiments which have grown up in the atmosphere 
of a court or an aristocratic society. Bochefoucault was 
of &r too reflecting a mind to be confounded with such 
mere worldlings ; yet he bears witness to the contracted 
observation and Ihe precipitate inferences which an 
intercourse with a single class of society scarcely fails to 
generate. The causticity of Bochefoucault is always 
directed against the &lse virtues of mankind, but never 
touches the reality of moral truths, and leaves us less 
injured than the cold, heartless indifference to right 
which distils from the pages of Hobbes. Nor does he 
deal in those sweeping denials of goodness to human 
nature which are so frequently hazarded under the mask 
of religion. Ilis maxims are not exempt from defects 
of a different kind; they are sometimes refined to a 
degree of obscurity, and sometimes, under an epigram 
matic turn, convey little more than a trivial meaning. 
Perhaps, however, it would be just to say that one- 
third of the number deserve to be remembered, as at 
least partially true and usefal ; and this is a large pro- 
portion, if we exclude all that are not in some measure 
original. 

52. The Characters of La Bruyere, published in 1687» 

La Bray&re. ^PP'^*^^*^^ ^ ^'^ Maxims of La Rochcfoucault by 
their refinement, their brevity, their genend 
tendency to an unfavourable explanation of human con- 
duct. ' This nevertheless is not so strongly marked, and 
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toe piotnxe of selfishness wants the darkest tonches of 
his oontemporary's colouring. La Bruyere had a model 
in antiquity, Theophrastus, whose short book of Oha 
lacters he had himself translated, and prefixed to hit 
own , a step not impolitic for his own glory, since the 
Greek writer, with no contemptible degree of merit, 
has been incomparably surpassed by his imitator. Many 
changes in the condition of society, the greater diversity 
of ranks and occupations in modem Europe, the in- 
fluence of women over the other sex as well as their own 
varieties of character and manners, the efiects of religion, 
learning, chivalry, royalty, have given a range to this 
very pleasing department of moral literature which no 
ancient could have compassed. Nor has Theophrastus 
taken much pains to search the springs of character; 
his delineations are bold and clear, but merely in out- 
line ;* we see more of manners than of nature, and the 
former more in general classes than in portraiture. La 
Bruyere has often painted single persons ; whether ac- 
curately or no, we cannot at this time determine, but 
with a felicity of description which at once renders the 
likeness probable, and su^ests its application to those 
we ourselves have seen. His general reflections, like 
those of Bochefoucault, are brilliant with antithesis 
and epigrammatic conciseness ; sometimes perhaps not 
quite just or quite perspicuous. But he pleases more 
on the whole, from lus greater variety, his greater live- 
liness, and his gentler spirit of raillery. Nor does he 
forget to mingle the praise of some with his satire. But 
he is rather a bold writer for his age and his position in 
the court, and what looks like flattery may well have 
been ironicaL Few have been more imitated, as well 
as more admired, than La Bruyere, who fills up the list 
of those whom France has boasted as most conspicuous 
for their knowledge of human nature. The othera 
are Montaigne, Cluirron, Pascal, and Bochefoucault ; 
but we might withdraw the second name without in- 
justice. 

53. Moral philosophy comprehends in its literature 
whatever has been written on the best theory Educstian. 
and precepts of moral education, disregarding S^!|^^ 
what is confined to erudition, though this may 
^lequently be partially treated in works of the former 
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class. Education, notwithstanding its recognized im* 
portance, was miserably neglected in En^and, and 
quite as much, perhaps, in every part of Europe. 
Schools, kept by low-bom, illiberal pedants, teaching 
little, and that little ill, without regard to any judicious 
discipline or moral culture, on the one hand, or, on the 
other, a pretence of instruction at home under some 
ignorant and servile tutor, seem to have been the alterr 
natives of our juvenile gentry. Milton raised his voice 
JEigainst these faulty methods in his short Tractate on 
Education. This abounds with bursts of his elevated 
spirit; and sketches out a model of public colleges, 
wherein the teaching should be more comprehensive, 
more liberal, more accommodated to what he deems the 
great aim of education than what was in use. '' That,*' 
he says, "I call a complete and generous education 
which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, and mag- 
nanimously all the offices both private and public, of 
peace and war." But when Milton descends to specify 
the course of studies he would recommend, it appears 
singularly ill-chosen and impracticable, nearly confined 
to ancient writers, even in mathematics and other sub- 
jects where they could not be sufficient, and likely to 
leave the student very far from that aptitude for offices 
of war and peace which he had held forth as the reward 
of his diligence. 

54. Locke, many years afterwards, turned his thoughts 
Locke on ^ education with all the advantc^s that a 
Education, strong Understanding and entire dismterested- 
tB me ts, ^^gg could give him ; but, as we should ima- 
gine, with some necessary deficiencies of experience, 
though we hardly perceive much of them in his writings. 
He looked on the methods usiial in his age with severity, 
or, some would say, with prejudice ; yet I know not by 
what proof we can refuto his testimony. In his Trei^ 
tise on Education, which may be reckoned an introduc- 
tion to that on the Conduct of the Understanding, since 
the latter is but a scheme of that education an adult 
^rson should give himself he has uttered, to say the 
feast, more good sense on the subject than will be found 
in any preceding writer. Locke was not like the pe- 
dants of his own or other ages, who think that to pour 
their wordy book-learning into the memory is the tni4 
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dificipline of childhood. The culture of the intellectual 
and moral faculties in their most extensive sense, the 
health of the body, the accomplishments which common 
utility or social custom has rendered valuable, enter into 
his idea of the best model of education, conjointly at 
least with any knowledge that can be imparted by 
books. The ancients had written in the same spirit ; in 
Xenophon, jn Plato, in Aristotle, the noble conception 
which Milton has expressed, of forming the perfect man, 
is always predominant over mere literary instruction, if 
indeed the latter can be said to appear at all in their 
writings on this subject ; but we had become the dupes 
of schoolmasters in our riper years, as we had been their 
slaves in our youth. Much has been written, and often 
well, since the days of Locke; but he is the chief 
source from which it has been ultimately derived ; and 
though the Emile is more attractive in manner, it 
may be doubtful whether it is as rational and prac- 
ticable as the Treatise on Education. If they have both 
the same defect, that their authors wanted sufficient 
observation of children, it is certain that the caution and 
sound judgment of Locke have rescued bim better from 
error. 

55. There are, indeed, from this or from other causes, 
several passages in the Treatise on Education 
to which we cannot give an unhesitating assent. 
Locke appears to have somewhat exaggerated the efficacy 
of education. This is an eiror on the right side in a 
work that aims at persuasion in a practical matter ; but 
we are now looking at theoretical truth alone. *' I think 
I may say," he begins, '' that of all the men we meet 
with, nine parts of ten are what they are, good or evil, 
usefiil or not, by their education. It is this which 
makes the great difference in mankind. The little or 
almost insensible impressions on our tender in&ncies 
have very important and lasting consequences ; and 
there 'tis as in the fountains of some rivers, where a 
gentle application of the hand, turns the flexible waters 
into channels that make them take quite contrary 
courses ; and by this little direction given them at first 
in the source, they receive different tendencies, and 
iarrive at last at very remote and distant places." ** I 
imagine," he adds soon afterwards, '*the minds of 
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children as easily turned this or that way as water 
iteelf/' •» 

56. This passage is an instance of Locke's unfortunate 
fondness for analogical parallels, which, as far as I have 
observed, much more frequently obscure a philosophical 
theorem than shod any light upon it. Nothing would 
be easier than to confirm the contrary proposition by 
such fanciful analogies from external nature. In itself* 
the position is hyperbolical to extravagance. It is no 
more disparagement to the uses of education, that it will 
not produce tiie like effects upon every individual, than 
it is to those of agriculture (I purposely use this sort of 
idle analogy) tliat we do not reap the same quantity of 
com from every soil. Those who are conversant vnth 
children on a large scale will, I believe, unanimously deny 
this levelling efficacy of tuition. The variety of charac- 
ters even in children of the same family, where the do- 
mestic associations of infancy have run in the same 
trains, and where many physical congenialities may pro* 
duce, and ordinarily do produce, a moral resemblance, 
is of sufficiently frequent occurrence to prove that in 
human beings tiiere are intrinsic dissimilitudes, which 
no education can essentially overcome. Among mere 
theorists, however, this hypothesis seems to be popular. 
And as many of these extend their notion of the plas- 
ticity of human nature to the effects of government and 
legidation, which is a sort of continuance of the same 
controlling power, they are generally induced to dis- 
regard past experience of hinnan affairs, because they 
flatter themselves that under a more scientific adminis- 
tration, mankind will become something very different 
from what they have been. 

57. In the age of Locke, if we maj" confide in what he 
tells us, the domestic education of children must have 
been of the worst kind. ♦' If we look," he says, '* into 
the common management of children, we shall have 
reason to wonder, in the great dissoluteness of manners 
which the world complains of, that there are any foot- 
steps at all left of virtue. I desire to know what vice 
can be named which parents and those about children 

b Treatise on Education,^ 2. *'The men is owing more to their educatiot 
difference," be afterwards says, " to bo than to any thing elaa." ^ 3S. 
ftnod in the manneri and aUlitiea of 
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do not season them with, and drop into them the seeds 
of, as often as they are capable to receive them." The 
mode of treatment seems to have been passionate and 
often barbarous severity alternating with foolish indnl* 
genco. Their spirits were often broken down, and their 
ingenuousness destroyed, by the former ; their habits of 
self-will and sensuality confirmed by the latter. This 
was the method pursued by parents ; but the pedagogues 
of course confined themselves to their favourite scheme 
of instruction and reformation by punishment. Dugald 
Stewart has animadverted on the austerity of Lo'cke*8 
rules of education.® And this is certainly the case in 
some respects. He recommends that children should be 
taught to expect nothing because it will give them plea* 
sure, but only what will be useful to them ; a rule fit, 
in its rigid mecming, to destroy the pleasure of the 
present moment, in tlie only period of life that the 
present moment can be really enjoyed. No father him- 
self, Locke neither knew how ill a parent can spare the 
love of his child, nor how ill a child can want the 
constant and practical sense of a parent's love. But if 
he was led too far by deprecating the mischievous in- 
dulgence he had sometimes witnessed, he made some 
amends by his censures on the prevalent discipline of 
stripes. Of this he speaks with the disapprobation 
natural to a mind already schooled in the habits of rear 
son and virtue."^ *' I cannot think any correction useful 
to a child where the shame of suffering for having done 
amiss does not work more upon him than the pain." 
Esteem and disgrace are the rewai'ds and punishments 
to which he principally looks. And surely this is a 
noble foundation for moral discipline. He also recom- 
mends that children should be much with their parents, 
and allowed all reasonable liberty. I cannot think that 
Stewart's phrase ** hardness of character," which ho ac- 
counts for by the early intercourse of Locke with the 

BPrelfaninaxyDisBertattoatoEDqrclop. spirited moped creatare, who howevef 

Britann. with his unnatural sobriety he may 

<i " If severity carried to the highest please silly people, who commend tame 

pitdi does prevail and works a cure inactive children, because they make no 

npciQ the present nnmly distemper, it is noise, nor give them any trouble ; yet at 

often bringing in the room of it a worse last will probably prove as uncomfort- 

and more dangerous disease by breaking able a thing to his friends, as he will be 

the mind , and then, in the place of a all his life an useless thing to himaett 

diaofderly young fellow, you have a low- and others." § ftl. 
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Puritans, is justly applicable to anything that we kno^ 
of him ; and many more passages in this very treatise 
might be adduced to prove his kindliness of disposition^ 
than will appear to any judicious person over-austere. 
He found, in fact, everything wrong ; a false system of 
reward and punishment, a false view of the objects of 
education, a false selection of studies, false methods of 
pursuing them. Where so much was to be corrected, it 
was perhaps natural to be too sanguine about the effects 
of the remedy. 

58. Of the old dispute as to public and private educQ^ 
tion he says, that both sides have their inconveniences, 
but inclines to prefer the latter, influenced, as is evi- 
dent, rather by disgust at the state of our schools than 
by any general principle.' For he insists much on the 
necessity of giving a boy a sufficient knowledge of what 
he is to expect in the world. " The longer he is kept 
hoodwinked, the less he will see when he comes abroad 
into open daylight, and be the moi^e exposed to be a 
prey to himself and others." But this experience will, 
as is daily seen, not be supplied by a tutor's lectures, 
any more than by books; nor can be given by any 
course save a public education. Locke urges the ne- 
cessity of having a tutor well-bred, and with knowledge 
of the world, the ways, the humours, the follies, the 
cheats, the faults of the age he is fallen into, and paiti- 
cularly of the country he lives in, as of far more im- 
portance than his scholarship. " The only fence against 
the world is a thorough knowledge of it. . . . He that 
thinks not this of more moment to his son, and for 
which he more needs a governor, than the languages 
and learned sciences, forgets of how much more use it is 
to judge right of men and manage his affaire wisely with 
them, than to speak • Greek and Latin, and argue in 
mood and figure, or to have his head filled with the abs- 
tiiise speculations of natural philosophy and metaphy- 
sics ; ' nay, than to be well versed in Greek and Eoman 
writers, though that be much better for a gentleman, 
than to be a good Peripatetic or Cartesian ; because 
these ancient authors observed and painted mankind 
well, and give the best light into that kind of knowledge. 
Ho that goes into the eastern parts of Asia will find 

• ^ 10. 
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able and acceptable men without any of these ; but 
without virtue, knowledge of the world, and ciyility, an 
iccomplished and valuable man can be found nowhere/' ' 

59. It ifi to be remembered, that the person whose 
education Locke undertakes to Hashion is an English 
gentleman. Virtue, wisdom, breeding, and learning; 
are desirable for such a one in their order, but the last 
not so much as the rest.' It must be had, he says, but 
only as subservient to greater qualities. No objections 
have been more frequently raised against the scheme oi 
Locke than on account of his depreciation of classical 
literature and of the study of the learned langui^os. 
This is not wholly true; Latin he reckons absolutely 
necessary for a gentleman, though it is absurd that thobe 
should learn Latin who are designed for trade, and 
never look again at a Latin book.'* If he lays not so 
much stress on Greek as a gentleman's study, tiiough he 
by no means would abandon it, it is because, in fact, 
most. gentlemen, especially in his age, have done very 
well without it ; and nothing can be deemed indispen- 
sable in education of a child, the want of which doe^ 
not. leave a manifest deficiency in the man. ** No man," 
he observes, *' can pass for a scholar who is ignorant of 
the -Greek language. But I am not here considering 
of the education of a professed scholar, but of a gentle- 
man." ' ' 

60. The peculiar methods recommended by Locke iii 
learning languages, especially the Latin, appear to be of 
very doubtful utility, though some of them do not want 
strenuQUS supporters in the present day. Such are the 
method of interlinear translation, the learning of merd 
words without grammar, and above all the practice of 
talking Latin with a tutor who speaks it well — a phoenix 
whom he has not shown us where to find.^ In general, 
he seems to underrate the difSculty of acquiring what 
even he would call a competent learning, and what 
is of more importance, and no rare mistake in those 
who write on this subject, to confound the acquisitiuil 
of a language with the knowledge of its literature. The 
best ancient writers both in Greek and Latin famish so 
much of wise reflection, of noble sentiment, of all that 
is beautiful and salutary, that no one who has had tho 

f 4 M. f $ 138. ( 105. k 9 166. 
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happiness to know and feel what they ta«, will desire to 
see their study excluded or stinted in its just extent, 
wherever the education of those who are to be the first 
and best of the country is carriod forward. And though 
by far the greater portion of mankind must, by the 
very force of terms, remain in the ranks of intellectual 
mediocrity, it is an ominous sign of any times when no 
thought is taken for those who may rise beyond it. 

61. In every other part of instruction, Locke has still 
an eye to what is useful for a gentleman. French he 
;|nstly thinks should be taught before Latin ; no geometry 
is required by him beyond Euclid ; but he recommends 
geography, history'' and chnmology, drawing, and what 
may be thought now as little necessary for a gentleman 
as Homer, the jurisprudence of Grotius and Puffendorf. 
He strongly urges the writing English well, though a 
thing commonly neglected; and after speaking with 
contempt of the artificial systems of logic and rhetorio, 
sends the pupil to Chillingworth for the best example of 
reasoning, and to Tully for the best idea of eloquence. 
*' And let him read tiiose things that are well writ in 
English to perfect his style in the purity of our lan- 
guage." "* 

62. It would be to transcribe half this treatise, were 
we to mention all the judicious and minute observations 
on the management of children it contains. Whatever 
may have been Locke's opportunities, he certainly 
availed himself of them to the utmost. It is as far as 
possible from a theoretical book ; and in many respects 
the best of modem times, such as those of the Edgeworth 
name, might pass for developments of his principles. 
The patient attention to every circumstance, a peculiar 
characteristic of the genius of Locke, is in none of his 
works better displayed. His rules for the health of 
children, though sometimes trivial, since the subject has 
been more regarded, his excellent advice as to checking 
effeminacy and timorousness, his observations on their 
curiosity, presumption, idleness, on their plays and r&» 
creations, bespeak an intense, though calm love of trutii 
and goodness ; a quality which few have possessed more 
fully or known so weU how to exert as this admirable 
philosopher. 
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63. No one bad condescended to spare any thonghta 
for female education, till Fenelon, in 1688, Feneionon 

Snblished his earliest work, Snr TEducation '*^JJ^***"" 
08 Filles. This was the occasion of his ap- ^ 
pointment as preceptor to the grandchildren of Lonis 
XIY . ; for much of this treatise, and perhaps the most 
Talnable part, is equally applicable to both sexes. It 
may be compared with that of Locke, written nearly 
at the same time, and bearing a great resemblance in its 
spirit. Both have the education of a polished and high- 
bred class, rather than of scholars, before them; and 
Fenelon rarely loses sight of his peculiar object, or gives 
any rule which is not capable of being practised in 
female education* In many respects he coincides with 
our English philosopher, and observes with him that a 
child learns much before he speaks, so that the cultiva* 
tion of his moral qualities can hardly begin too soon. 
Both complain of the severity of parents, and deprecate 
the mode of bringing up by punishment. Both advise 
the exhibition of virtue and religion in pleasing Ughte, 
and censure the austere dogmatism with which they 
-were inculcated, before the mind was sufficiently de- 
veloped to apprehend them. But the characteristic 
sweetness of Fenelon s disposition is often shown in con* 
tarast with the somewhat stem inflexibility of Locke. 
His theory is uniformly indidgent ; his method of edu- 
cation is a labour of love ; a desire to render children 
happy for the time, as well as afterwards, runs through 
bis book, and he may perhaps be considered the founds 
of that school which nas endeavoured to dissipate the 
terrors and dry the tears of childhood. ^' I have seen," 
lie says, ** many children who have learned to read in 
play ; we have only to read entertaining stories to them 
out of a book, and insensibly teach tiiem the letters, 
they will soon desire to go for themselves to the source 
of their amusement." *^ Books should be given them 
well bound and gilt, with good engravings, clear types ; 
for all that captivates the imagination facilitates study : 
the choice should be such as contain short and mar- 
vellous stories." These details are now trivial, but in 
the days of Fenelon they may have been otherwise. 

64 In several passages he displays not only a judi- 
cious spirit, but an observation that must have been long 
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iexercisod. *' Of all the qualitios we jjcrceive in chil- 
dren,'' lie remarks, '* there is only one that can be 
trusted as likely to be durable, which is sound judg- 
ment ; it always grows with their growth, if it is well 
cultivated ; but the grace of childbood is effiused ; its 
vivacity is extinguished; even its sensibility is often 
lost, because their own passions and the intercourse of 
others insensibly harden the hearts of young persons 
who enter into the world." It is, therefore, a solid and 
just way of thinking which we should most value and 
most improve, and this not by any means less in girls 
than in the oilier sex, since their duties and the occupa- 
tions they are called upon to fill do not less require itk 
'Hence he not only deprecates an excessive taste for 
dress, but, with more originality, points out the danger 
of that extreme delicacy and refinement which in- 
jcapacitate women for the ordinary affairs of life, and 
give them a contempt for a country life and rural 
economy. 

65. It will be justly thought at present, that he dis- 
courages too much the acquisition of knowledge by 
women "Keep their minds," he says in one place, 
''as much as you can within the usual limits, and let 
them understand that the modesty of their sex ought to 
jfthrink from science with almost as much delicacy as 
from vice." This seems, however, to be confined to 
science or philosophy in a strict sense ; for ho permits 
afterwards a larger compass of reading. Women should 
write a good hand, understand orthography and the four 
rules of arithmetic, which they will want in domestic 
'affairs. To these he requires a close attention, and even 
.recommends to women an acquaintance with some of the 
common forms and maxims of law. Greek, Boman, and 
,French history, with the best travels, will be valuable, 
and keep them from seeking pernicious fictions. Books 
also of eloquence and poetry may be read with selection, 
taking care to avoid any that relate to love ; music and 
painting may be taught with the same precaution. The 
Italian and Spanish languages are of no use but to 
lenlaige their knowledge of dangerous books ; Latin is 
better as the language of the church, but this he would 
recommend only for girls of good sense and discreet ooit 
duct, who will make no display of the acquisition. 
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Sect. II. — On Political Fhilosofht. 

. Poffeodorf — Spinoaa — Harrington's Oceana — Locke on Government -^ Political 

Economy. 

"66. In the seventh book of Puffendorf's great work, he 
comes to political philosophy, towards which puffendorfg 
he had been gradually tending for some time ; *J>e<"T of 
primary societies, or those of families, leading ^ *** 
the way to the consideration «f civil government. Grid- 
tins derives the origin of this irom the natural sociable- 
ness of mankind. But this, as Piiffendorf remarks, may 
be satisfied by the primaiy societies.- The real canse 
was experience of the injuries which one man can inflict 
on another." And, after a prolix disquisition, he con- 
cludes that civil society must have been constituted, 
•first, by a covenant of a nimiber of men, each with each, 
to form a commonwealth, and to be bound by the ma- 
jority, in which primary covenant they must be unani^ 
mous, that is, every dissentient would retain his natural 
liberty ; next, by a resolution or decree of the majority^ 
tiiat certain rulers shall govern the rest; and, lastly, by 
a second covenant between these rulers and the rest, 
one promising to take care of the public weal, and the 
'other to obey lawful commands.*^ This covenant, as he 
attempts to show, exists even in a democracy, though it 
IB less evident than in other forms. Hobbes had ad- 
mitted the first of these covenants, but denied the 
Becond ; Barbeyrac, the able commentator on Puffendorf, 
has done exactly the reverse. A state once formed may 
be conceived to exist as one person, with a single will, 
represented by that of the sovereign, wherever the sove^ 
reignty may be placed. This sovereignty is founded on 
the covenants, and is not conferred, except indirectiy 
like every other human power, by God. Puffendon 
here combats the opposite opinion, which churchmen 
Were as prone to hold, it seems, in Germany as in Eng* 
knd> 

* 67. The legislative, punitive, and judiciary powers^ 

those of making war and x)eace, of appointing, magis- 

trateSf and levying taxes, are so closely connected uiat 

■ 1* vii: c L • c. 2. . p c. 3. 
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no one can be denied to the sovereign. As to his right 
in ecclesiastical matters, Puffendorf leaves it for others 
to determine.*^ He seems in this part of the work too 
favourable to unlimited monarchy, declaring himself 
against a mixed government. The sovereign power 
must be irresponsible, and cannot be bound by the law 
which itself has given. He even denies that all govern- 
ment is intended for the good of the governed — a posi- 
tion strangely inconsistent with his theory of a covenant 
--^but he contends that, if it were, this end, the public 
good, may be more probably dimmed by the prince 
than by the people.' Yet he admits that the exor- 
bitances of a prince should be restrained by certain 
fundamental laws, and holds, that having accepted such, 
and ratified them by oath, he is not at liberty to break 
them ; arguing, with some apparent inconsistency, 
against those who maintain such limitations to be incon- 
sistent ydth monarchy, and even recommending the in- 
stitution of councils, without whose consent certain acts 
of the sovereign shall not be valid. This can only be 
reconciled with his former declaration against a mixed 
sovereignty, by the distinction familiar to our own con- 
stitutional lawyers, between the joint acts of A. and B., 
and the acts of A. with B.'s consent. But this is a little 
too technical and unreal for philosophical politics* 
Governments not reducible to one of ihe three simple 
forms he calls irregular ; such as the Eoman republic or 
German empire. But there may be systems of states, or 
aggregate communities, either subject to one king by 
different titles, or united by federation. He inclines to 
deny that the majority can bind the minority in the 
latter case, and seems to take it for granted that some of 
the confederates can quit the league at pleasure/ 

68. Sovereignty over persons cannot be acquired, 
strictly speaking, by seizure or occupation, as in the 
case of lands, and requires, even after conquest, their 
consent to obey; which will be given, in order to 
secure themselves from the other rights of war. It is a 
problem whether, after an unjust conquest, the forced 
consent of the people can give a lawful title to sove- 
reignty. Puffendoif distinguishes between a monarchy 
and a republic thus unjustly subdued. In the formei 
la*. 'ac •&». 
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case, 90 long as the lawful heirs exist or preser^'e their 
claim, the dnty of restitution continues. But in the 
latter, as the people may live as happily under a mo- 
narchy as under a republic, he thinks that an usurper 
has only to treat them well, without scruple as to his 
title. If he oppresses them, no course of years will 
make his title lawful, or bind them in conscience to 
obey, length of possession being only length of injury. 
If a sovereign has been justly divested of his power, the 
community becomes immediately firee ; but if by unjust 
rebellion, his right continues till by silence he has ap- 
peared to abandon iV 

69. Every one will agree that a lawful ruler must 
not be opposed within the limits of his authority. But 
let us put the case that he should command what is un- 
lawful, or maltreat his subjects. Whatever Hobbes may 
Bay, a subject may be injured by his sovereign. But we 
should bear minor injuries patiently, and in the worst 
cases avoid personal resistance. Those are not to be 
listened to who assert that a king, degenerating into a 
tyrant, may be resisted and punished by his people. 
He admits only a right of self-defence, if he manifestly 
becomes a public enemy: in all this he seems to go 
quite as &r as Grotius himself. The next question is 
as to the right of invaders and usurpers to obedience. 
This, it will be observed, he had already in some measure 
discussed ; but Puffendorf is neither strict in method, 
nor free from repetitions. He labours much about the 
rights of the lawM prince, insisting upon them, where 
the subjects have promised allegiance to the usurper. 
This, he thinks, must be deemed temporary, xmtil the 
legitimate sovereign has recovered his dominions. But 
what may be done towards promoting this end by such 
as have sworn fidelity to tiie actual ruler, he does not 
intimate." 

70. Civil laws are such as emanate from the supreme 
power, with respect to things left indiflFerent by the 
laws of God and nature. What chiefly belongs to them 
is the form and method of acquiring rights or obtaining 
redress for wrongs. If we give the law of nature all 
that belongs to it, and take away from the civilians 
what they have hitherto engrossed and promiscuously 

« a 7. • c. 8. 
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treated, we shall bring the oivil law to a mnoli narrower 
compass ; not to say tibat at present whenever the latter 
is deficient we must have recourse to the law of nature, 
and that therefore in all commonwealthB the natural 
laws supply the defects of the civil/ He argues against 
Hobbes' tenet that the civil law cannot be contrary to 
the law of nature ; and that what shall be deemed thefb, 
murder, or adultery, depends on the former. The sub- 
ject is bound generally not to obey the unjust commands 
of his sovereign ; but in the case of war he thinks it, on 
the whole, safest, considering the usual difficulties of 
such questions, that the subject should serve, and throw 
the responsibiUty before God on the prince/ In this 
problem of casuistry, common usage is wholly against 
the stricter theory. 

71. Punishment, may be defined an eyjl inflicted by 
authority upon view of antecedent transgression.' Hence 
exclusion, on political grounds, from public offices or 
separation of the sick for the sake of the healthy, is not 
punishment. It does not belong to distributive justice, 
nor is the magistrate bound to apportion it to the malig- 
nity of the o&nce, though this is usual. Superior au- 
thority is necessary to punishment ; and he differs from 
Grotius by denying that we have a right to avenge the 
injuries of those who have no claim upon us. Punish- 
ment ought never to be inflicted without the prospect 
of some adv€mtage from it; either the correction of 
the offender, or the prevention of his repeating the 
offence. But example he seems not to think a direct 
end of punishment, though it should be regarded in its 
infliction. It is not necessary that all offences which 
the law denounces should be actually punished, though 
some jurists have questioned the right of pardon. 
Punishments ought to be measured according to the 
object of the crime, the injury to the commonwealth, 
and the malice of the delinquent. Hence offences 
against God should be deemed most criminal, and next, 
such as disturb the state ; then whatever affect life, the 
peace or honour of families, private property or repu- 
tation, following the scale of the Decalogue. But 
though all crimes do not require equal severity, an 
exact proportion of penalties is not required. Most of 
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thifi chapter exhibits the TaciUating, indistinot, and 
ahnost fielf-oontradictory resolutions of difficulties so fre 
quent in PttfPendorf. He concludes by establishing a 
great truth, that no man can be jusdy punished for 
tilie offence of another ; not even a community for the 
acts of their forefieithers, notwithstanding their fictitious 
immortality.* 

72. After some chapters on the law of nations, Fuffen- 
doif concludes with discussing the cessation of subjec- 
tion. This may ordinarily be by voluntarily removing 
to another state with permission of the sovereign. And 
if no law or custom interferes, the subject has a right to 
do this at his discretion. The state has not a right to 
expel citizens without some offence. It loses all autho- 
rity over a banished man. He concludes by considering 
the rare case of so great a diminution of the people, as to 
nuse a doubt of their political identity.^ 

73. The political portion of this large work is not, as 
will appear, very fertile in original or sagacious Pouticsof 
reflection. A greater degree of both, though Spinoaa. 
by no means accompanied with a sound theory, distin- 
gnishes the Political Treatise of Spinosa, one which must 
not be confounded with the Theologico-political Treatise, 
a very different work. In this he undertakes to show 
how a state under a regal or aristocratic government 
ought to be constituted so as to secure the tranquillity 
and freedom of the citizens. Whether Spinosa borrowed 
his theory on the origin of government from Hobbes, is 
perhaps hard to determine : he seems acquainted with 
the treatise De Give; but the philosophical system of 
both was such as, in minds habituated ]ike theirs to close 
reasoning, could not lead to any other result. Political 
theory, as Spiuosa justly observes, is to be founded on 
our experience of human kind as it is, and on no 
visionary notions of an Utopia or golden age; and hence 
politicians of practical knowledge have written better on 
these subjects than philosophers. We must treat of men 
.18 liable to passions, prone more to revenge than to pity, 
ei^er to rule and to compel others to act like them- 
selves, more pleased with having done harm to others 
than with procuring their own good. Hence no state 
wherein the public affairs are entrusted to any one's 

• a 3. * 0. 11, 12. 
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good fadtli can be seonre of tlieir due administration ; 
bat meana should be deyised that neither reason nor 
passion should induce those who govern to obstruct the 
public weal; it being indifferent by what motive men 
act if they can be brought to act for the common good. 

74. Natural law is the same as natural power; it is 
that which the laws of nature, that is the order of the 
world, give to each individual. Nothing is forbidden by 
this law, except what no one desires, or what no one can 
perform. Thus no one is bound to keep the &dth he has 
plighted any longer than he will, and than he judges it 
useful to himself; for he has not lost the power of break- 
ing it, and power is right in natural law. But he may 
easily perceive that the power of one man in a state of 
nature is limited by that of all the rest, and in effect 
is reduced to nothing, all men being naturally enemies 
to each other; while, on the other hand, by uniting 
their force and establishing bounds by coiomon consent 
to the natural powers of each, it becomes really more 
effective than while it was unlhnited. This is the prin- 
ciple of civil government ; and now the distinctions of 
just and unjust, right and wrong, begin to appear. 

75. The right of the supreme magistrate is nothing but 
the collective rights of the citizens, that is, their powers. 
Neither he nor they in their natural state can do wrong ; 
but after the institution of government, each citizen may 
do wrong by disobeying the magistrate; that, in fact, 
being the test of wrong. He has not to inquire whether 
the commands of the supreme power are just or unjust, 
pious or impious ; that is, as to action, for the state has 
no jurisdiction over his judgment. 

76. Two indepentlent states are naturally enemies, and 
may make war on each other whenever they please. If 
they make peace or alliance, it is no longer binding than 
the cause, ^t is, hope or fear in the contracting parties, 
shall endure. All this is founded on the univexisal law 
of nature, the desire of preserving ourselves; which, 
whether men are conscious of it or no, animates all their 
actions. Spinosa in this, as in his other writings, is 
more fearless than Hobbes; and, though he sometimes 
may throw a light veil over his abjuration of moral and 
religious principle, it is frequently placed in a more pro- 
minent view than his English precursor in the same 
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Bystem had deemed it secure to exhibit. Tet so slight 
is often the 'connexion between theoretical tenets and 
human practice, that Spinosa bore the character of a vir- 
taons and benevolent man. In this treatise of politics, 
especially in the broad assertion that good faith is only 
to be preserved so long as it is advantageous, he leaves 
Machiavel and Hobbes at some distance, and may be 
reckoned the most phlegmatically impudent of the whole 
school. 

77. The contract or fundamental laws, he proceeds, 
according to which the midtitude transfers its right to a 
king or a senate, may unquestionably be broken, when 
it IS advantageous to the whole to do so. £ut Spinosa 
denies to private citizens the right of judging con- 
cerning the public good in such a point, reserving, 
apparently, to the supreme magistrate an ultimate power 
(^ breaking the conditions upon which he was chosen. 
Notwithstanding this dangerous admission, he strongly 
protests agamst intrusting absolute power to any one 
man ; and observes, in answer to the common argument 
of the stability of despotism, as in the instance of the 
Turkish monarchy, that if barbarism, slavery, and deso- 
lation are to be called peace, nothing can be more 
wretched than peace itself. Nor is this sole power of 
one man a thing so possible as we imagine ; the kings 
who seem most despotic trusting the public safety and 
their own to coimsellors and favourites, often the worst 
and weakest in the state. 

78. He next proceeds to his scheme of a well-regulated 
monarchy, which is in some measure origiual his theory of 
and ingenious. The people are to be divided a°»<M»«*y' 
into families, by which he seems to mean something like 
the ipparpiat of Attica. From each of these, coimcillors, 
fifty years of age, are to be chosen by the king, succeed- 
ing in a rotation quinquennial, or less, so as to form a 
numerous senate. This assembly is to be consulted 
upon all public affairs, and the king is to be guided by 
its unanimous opinion. In case, however, of disagree- 
ment, the different propositions being laid before the 
king, he may choose that of the minority, provided at 
least one hundred councillors have recommended it. 
The less remarkable provisions of this ideal polity it 
would be waste of time to mention; except that he 
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adyises that all {he oitizens should be aimed as a militia, 
and that the principal towns should be fortified, and 
oonsequently, aa it seems, in their power. A monwchy 
thus constitated would probably not degenerate into the 
despotio form. Spinosa appeals to the ancient govem 
ment of Aragon, as a proof of the possibility of oaxxjhug 
his theory into execution. 

79. From this imaginary monarchy he comes to an 
aristocratical republic. In this he seems to have taken 
Venice, the idol of theoretical politicians, as his primary 
model, but with such devia^ons as affect the whole 
scheme of government. He objects to the supremacy of 
an elective doge, justly observing that the precautions 
adopted in the election of that magistrate show the 
danger of the office itself, which was rather retained in 
the aristocratical polity as an ancient institution than 
fix>m any persuasion of its usefulness. But the most re- 
markable discrepancy between the aristocracy of Spinosa 
and that of Venice is, that his great council, which 
ought, as he strongly urges, not to consist of less than 
5000, the greatness of its number being the only safe- 
guard against the close oligarchy of a few families, is not 
to be hereditary, but its vacancies to be filled up by self- 
election. In this election, indeed, he considers the 
essence of aristocracy to consist, being, as is implied in 
its meaning, a government by the best, who can only be 
pronounced such by the choice of many. It is singular 
that he never adverts to popular representation, of which 
he must have known examples. Democracy, on the con- 
trary, he defines to be a government where political 
power falls to men by chance of birth, or by some means 
which has rendered them citizens, and who can claim 
it as their right, without regard to the choice of others. 
And a democracy, according to Spinosa, may exist, if the 
law should limit this privilege of power to the seniors in 
age, or to the elder branches of families, or to those who 
pay a certain amount in taxation ; although the numbers 
enjoying it should be a smaller portion of the community 
than in an aristocracy of the form he has recommended. 
His treatise breaks off near the beginning of the chapters 
intended to delineate the best model of democracy, which 
\e declares to be one wherein all persons, in their own 
power, and not infamous by crime, should have a ebare 
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in ihe public government. 1 do not know tliat it can be 
inferred from the writings of Spinosa, nor is his antho- 
rity« perhaps, sufficient to render the question of any in- 
terest, to which of the three plans devised by liim as the 
best in their respective forms, he would have ascribed 
the preference. 

80. The condition of France under Louis XIV. was 
not very tempting to speculators on political ^meiotde 
theory. Whatever short remarks may be found i^ hou»- 
in those excellent writers on other subjects who ^^^' 
distinguish this period, we can select no one book that 
falls readily into this class. For Telemaque we must 
find another place. It is scarcely worth while to men- 
tion the political discourses on Tacitus, by Amelot de la 
Houssaye. These are a tedious and pedantic running 
commentary on Tacitus, affecting to deduce general 
principles, but much unlike the short and poignant ob- 
servations of Machiavel and Bacon. A whole volume on 
the reign alone of Tiberius, and printed at Paris, is not 
likely to repay a reader's trouble ; at least I have foimd 
nothing in it above the common leveL I have no 
acquaintance with the other political writings of Amelot 
de la Houssaye, one of those who thought they could 
make great discoveries by analysing the constitution of 
Venice and other states. 

81. England, thro^vn at the commencement of this 
period upon the resources of her own invention Harring- 
to replace an ancient monarchy by something ton's 
new, and rich at that time in reflecting as well ^"^^ 
as learned men, with an unshackled press, and a growing 
disdain of authority as opposed to argument, was the 
natural soil of political tlieory. The earliest fruit was 
Sir James Harrington's Oceana, published in 1656. This 
once famous book is a political allegory, partly suggested, 
perhaps, by the Dodona's Grove of Howell, or by Bar 
clay's Argenis, and a few other fictions of the preceding 
age. His Oceana represents England, the history of 
which is shadowed out with fictitious names. But this 
is preliminary to the great object, the scheme of a new 
commonwealth, which, under the auspices of Olphaus 
Megaletor, the Lord Archon, meaning, of course, Crom- 
well, not as he was, but as ho ought to have been, 
the author feigns to have been established* The various 
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laws and oonstitutions of this poliiy oocupy the whole 
work. 

82. The leading principle of Hamnglon is that power 
depends on property ; denying the common saying that 
knowledge or prudence is power. But this property 
must be in land, ''because, as to property producing 
empire, it is required that it shoida have some certain 
root or foothold, which except in land it cannot have, 
being otherwise, as it were, upon the wing. Neverthe- 
less, in such cities as subsist mostly by trade, and have 
little or no land, as Holland and Genoa, the balance of 
treasure may be equal to that of land.'**^ The law fixing 
the balance of lands is called by him agrarian ; and with- 
out an agrarian law he holds that no government, whe- 
ther monarchical, aristocratic, or popular, has any long 
duration : this is rather paradoxical ; but his distribution 
of lands varies according to the form of the common- 
wealth. In one best constituted the possession of lands 
is limited to 20002. a-year ; which, of course, in his time 
was a much greater estate than at present. 

83. Harrington's general scheme of a good government 
is one '* established upon an equal agrarian arising into 
the superstructure, or three orders, the senate debating 
and proposing, the people resolving, and the magistracy 
executing by an equal rotation through the suffrage of 
the people given by the ballot," His more particular 
form of polity, devised for his Oceana, it would be tedious 
to give in detail ; the result is a moderate aristocracy ; 
property, though imder the control of his agrarian, 
which prevents its excess, having so great a share in the 
elections that it must predominate. But it is an aristo- 
cracy of what we should call the middle ranks, and 
might not be unfit for a small state. In general it may 
be said of Harrington that he is prolix, dull, pedantic, 
and seldom profound ; but sometimes redeems himself by 
just observations. Like most theoretical politicians of 
that age, he had an excessive admiration for the republic 
of Venice.*^ His other political writings are in the same 
spirit as the Oceana, but still less interesting. 

^ p. 38. edit 1771. notwlfhstandlng the cUlliBreiioe Uiat it hi 

A " If I be worthy to give advice to every policy, rl|^t of anj government 

a man that would study politics, let him fn the world.** Harrington*! Woikli 

understand Venice ; he that understands p. 292. 

Venice right, shall go Aearest to Judge, 
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84. The manly republicanism of Harrington, though 
BometimeB visionaiy and perhaps impracticable, phtriMdui 
shines by comparison with a very opposite o'*""™*'- 
theory, which, having been countenanced in the early 
part of the century by our clergy, revived with addi- 
tional &vour after tiie Bestoration. This was maintained 
in the Patriarcha of Sir Bobert Fihner, written, as it 
appears, in the reign of Charles I., but not published till 
1680, at a time when very high notions of royal prero- 
gative were as well received by one puiy as they 
were indignantly rejected by another. The object, as 
the author declares, was to prove that the first kings 
were &thers of families; that it is unnatural for the 
people to govern or to choose governors ; that positive 
laws do not infringe the natural and &therly power ot 
kings. He refers the tenet of natural liberty and the 
popular origin of government to the schoolmen, allowing 
that all papists and the reformed divines have imbibed 
it, but denying that it is found in the fathers. He seems, 
however, to claim the credit of an original hypothesis ; 
those who have vindicated the rights of kings in most 
points not having thought of this, but with one consent 
admitted the natural liberty and equality of mankind. 
It is certain, nevertheless, that the patriarchal theory of 
government as the basis of actual right was laid down 
as explicitiy as by himself in what is called Bishop 
Overall's Convocation Book, at the beginning of the 
reign of James I. But this book had not been published 
when Filmer wrote. His arguments are singularly in- 
sufficient ; he quotes nothing but a few irrelevant texts 
from Genesis; he seems not to have known at all the 
strength, whatever it may be, of his own case, and it is 
hardly possible to find a more trifling and feeble work. 
It had however the advantage of opportunity to be re- 
ceived by a party with approbation. 

85. AJ^emon Sidney was the first who devoted his 
time to a refutation of this patriarchal theory, 
propounded as it was, not as a plausible hypo- DUw^es 
thesis to explain the origin of civil communities, ^ q^^*"* 
but as a paramount titie, by virtue of which all 

actual sovereigns, who were not manifest usurpers, were 
to reign with an unmitigated despotism. Sidney's Dis- 
eourses on Grovemment, not published till 1698, ai^ 
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a diffuse reply to Filiner. They contain indited many 
chapters full of historical learning and judicious reflec- 
tion; yet the constant anxiety to refute that which 
needs no refutation renders them a little tedious. Sidney 
does not condemn a limited monarchy like the "Rngh'sh, 
but his partiality is for a form of republic which 
would be deemed too aristocratical for our popular the- 
ories. 

86. Locke, immediately after the Bevolution, attacked 
Loc^g^^ the Patriarcha with more brevity, and laid 
Govern- down his own celebrated theory of government, 
ment. rjr^^ fundamental principle of Filmer is, that 

paternal authority is naturally absolute. Adam received 
it from God, exercised it over his own children, and 
transmitted it to the eldest bom for ever. This assump- 
tion Locke combats rather too diffusely, according to our 
notions. Filmer had not only to show this absolute 
monarchy of a lineal ancestor, but his power of trans- 
mitting it in course of primogeniture. Locke denies 
that there is any natural right of this kind, maintaining 
the equality of children. The incapacity of Filmer 
renders his discomfiture not difficult. Locke, as will be 
seen, acknowledges a certain de facto authority in fathers 
of families, and possibly he might have found, as indeed 
he seems to admit, considerable traces of a regard to 
primogeniture in the early ages of the world. It is the 
question of natural right with which he is here con- 
cerned ; and as no proof of this had been offered, he had 
nothing to answer. 

87. In the second part of Locke's Treatise on Civil 
Government, he proceeds to lay down what he holds to 
be the true principles upon which society is founded. A 
state of nature is a state of perfect freedom and equality ; 
but within the bounds of the law of nature, which obli^Ds 
every one, and renders a state of liberty no state of 
licence. And the execution of this law, in such a state, 
is put into every one's hands, so that he may punish 
transgressors against it, not merely by way of reparation 
for his own wrongs, but for those of others. "Eveiy 
offence that can be committed in the state of nature may* 
in the state of nature, be punished equally, and as &r 
forth, as it may in a commonwealth." And not only in- 
dependent communities, but all men, as he thinks, till 
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ihey voluntarily enter into some society, are in a state of 
nature.* 

88. Whoever declares by word or action a settled de- 
sign against another's life, pnts himself in a state of war 
against him, and exposes his own life to be taken away, 
either by the other party, or by any one who sludl 
espouse his canse. And he who endeavours to obtain 
absolute power over another may be construed to have a 
design on his life, or at least to take away his properly. 
Where laws prevail, they must determine the punish- 
ment of those who injure others; but if the law is 
silenced, it is hard to think but that the appeal to 
Heaven returns, and the aggressor may be treated as 
one in a state of war/ 

89. Natural liberty is freedom from any superior power 
except the law of nature. Civil liberty is freedom from 
the dominion of any authority except tiiat which a legis- 
lature, established by consent of the commonwealth, shall 
confirm. No man, according to Locke, can by his own 
consent enslave himself, or give power to another to take 
away his life. For slavery, in a strict sense, is but a 
continuance of the state of war between a conqueror and 
his captive.' 

90. The excellent chapter on property which follows 
would be sufficient, if all Locke's other writings had 
perished, to leave him a high name in philosophy. No- 
thing csai be more luminous than his deduction of the 
natural right of property from labour, not merely in 
gathering the fruits of the earth, or catching wild ani- 
mals, but in the cultivation of laud, for which occupancy 
is but the preliminary, and gives as it were an inchoate 
title. ** Ab much land as a man tills, plants, improves, 
cultivates, and can use the product of, so much is his 
property. He by his labour does, as it were, inclose it 
frt>m the common." Whatever is beyond the scanty 
limits of individual or family labour, has been appro-* 
priated under the authority of civil society. But labour 
is the primary basis of natural right. Nor can it be 
thought unreasonable that labour should confer an ex- 
clusive right, when it is remembered how much of 
every thing's value depends upon labour alone. ** What- 
ever bread is more worth than acorns, wine than water, 

•L.lLc.2. tc.3. «a4. 
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and cloth or silk than leaves, skins, or moss, that is 
wholly owing to labour and industry." The superiority 
in good sense and satis&ctory elucidation of his prin- 
ciple, which Locke has manifested in this important 
chapter over Grotius and Fufiendorf, wiU strike those 
who consult those writers, or look at the brief sketch of 
their theories in the foregoing pages. It is no less con- 
trasted with the puerile rant of Bousseau against all 
territorial property. That property owes its origin to 
occupancy accompanied with labour, is now generally 
admitted ; the care of cattle being of course to be consi- 
dered as one species of labour, and requiring at least a 
temporary ownership of the soil.** 

91. Locke, after acutely remarking that the common 
arguments for the power of a fiEtther over his children 
would extend equally to the mother, so that it should be 
called parental power, reverts to the train of reasoning 
in the first book of this treatise against the regal autho- 
rity of fathers. What they possess is not derived from 
generation, but from the care they necessarily take of 
tlie infant child, and during his minority; the power 
then terminates, though reverence, support, and even 
compliance are still due. Children are also held in sub- 
ordination to their parents by the institutions of pro- 
perty, which commonly make them dependent both as 
to maintenance and succession. But Locke, which is 
worthy to be remarked, inclines to derive the origin of 
civil government from the patriarchal authority ; one not 
strictly coercive, yet voluntarily conceded by habit and 
family consent. ** Thus the natural fathers of families, 
by an insensible change, became the politic monarchs of 
them too ; and as they chanced to live long, and leave 
worthy and able heirs for several successions or other- 
wise, so they laid the foundations of hereditary or 
elective kingdoms." * 

' 92. The necessity that man should not live alone, pro- 
duced the primary society of husband and wife, parent 
and children, to which that of master and servant was 
early added ; whether of freemen engaging their service 
for hire, or of slaves taken in just war, who are by the 
right of nature subject to the absolute dominion of thQ 
oaptor. Such a family may sometimes resemble a little 

has. i c. 6. 
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commonwealth by its nxunbers, but is essentially distinct 
from one, beoanse its chief has no imperial power of liie 
and deatii except over his slaves, nature having given 
him none over his children, though all men have a right 
to punish breaches of the law of nature in others accord- 
ing to the offence. But this natural power they quit 
and resign into the bauds of the community, when civil 
society is instituted ; and it is in this union of the several 
rights of its members that the legislative right of the 
commonwealth consists, whether this be done by general 
consent at the first formation of government, or by the 
adhesion which any individual may give to one already 
established. By either of these ways men pass from a 
state of nature to one of political society, the magistrate 
having now that power to redress injuries which had 
previously been each man's right. Hence absolute mo- 
narchy, in Locke's opinion, is no form of civil govern- 
ment ; for there being no common authority to appeal to, 
the sovereign is still in a state of nature with regard to 
his subjects.*^ 

93. A community is formed by the unanimous consent 
of any body of men ; but when thus become one body, 
the determination of the majority must bind the rest, else 
it would not be one. Unanimity, after a community is 
once formed, can no longer be required; but this consent 
of men to form a civil society is ^t which alone did or 
could give beginning to any lawfal government in the 
world. It is idle to object that we have no records ol 
such an event; for few commonwealths preserve the 
tradition of their own infiBmcy; and whatever we do 
know of the origin of particular states gives indications 
of this mode of union. Tet he again inclines to deduce 
the usual origin of civil societies from imitation of patri- 
archal authority, which having been recognised by each 
&mily in the arbitration of disputes and even punishment 
of ofifences, was transferred with more readiness to some 
one person, as the fiather and representative head of the 
in&nt community. He even admits that this authority 
might tacitly devolve upon the eldest son. Thus the 
first governments were monarchies, and those with no 
express limitations of power, till exposure of its abuse 
gave occasion to social laws, or to co-ordinate authority. 
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In all this he follows Hooker, fix)m the first book 
of whose Ecdesiastical Poliiy he quotes lai^ly in lii» 
notes." 

94. A difficnlly commonly raised against the theory of 
compact is, that all men being bom under some govern- 
ment, they cannot be at liberty to erect a new one, or 
even to make choice whether they will obey or no. This 
objection Locke does not meet, like Hooker and the 
jurists, by supposing the i^reement of a distant ancestor 
to oblige all his posterity. But explicitly acknowledging 
that nothing can bind freemen to obey any goyemment 
save their own consent, he rests the evidence of a tacit 
consent on the enjoyment of land, or even on mere resi- 
dence within the dominions of the community; eveiy 
man being at liberty to relinquish his possessions, or 
change his residence, and either incorporate himself with 
another commonwealth, or, if he can find an opportunity, 
set up for himself in some unoccupied part of tiie world. 
But nothing can make a man irrevocably a member of 
one society, except his own voluntary declaration ; such 
perhaps as the oath of allegiance, which Locke does not 
mention, ou^t to be reckoned." 

95. The majority having, in the first constitution of a 
state, the whole power, may retain it themselves, or dele- 
gate it to one or more persons.'' And the supreme power 
is, in other words, the legislature, sacred and unalterable 
in the hands where the community have once placed it, 
without which no law can exist, and in which all obedi- 
ence terminates. Yet this legislative authority itself is 
not absolute or arbitrary over the lives and fortunes of 
its subjects. It is the joint power of individuals surren- 
dered to the state ; but no man has power over his own 
life or his neighbour's property. The laws enacted by 
the legislature must be coiiibrmable to the will of God, 
or natural justice. Nor can it take any part of the sub- 
ject's property without his own consent, or that of the 
majority. " For if any one shall claim a power to lay 
and levy taxes on the people by his own authority, and 
without such consent of the people, he thereby invades 
the fundamental law of property, and subverts the end 
of government. For what properly have I in that which 
another may by right take, when he pleases, to himself?* 

■■as. ■ a «. o c. 10. 
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liastly , the legislatiye power is inalienable ; being but 
del^ated from the people, it cannot be transferred to 
others.^ This is the part of Locke's treatise which has 
been open to most objection, and which in some measure 
seems to charge with nsnrpation all the established go- 
vernments of Europe. It has been a theory fertile of 
great revolutions, and perhaps pregnant with more. In 
some part of this chapter also, though by no means in the 
most practical corollaries, the language of Hooker has led 
onward his more hardy disciple. 

96. Though the legislative power is alone supreme in 
the constitution, it is yet subject to the people them- 
selves, who may alter it whenever they find that it acta 
against the trust reposed in it ; all power giyen in trust 
fdir a particular end being evidently forfeited when that 
end is manifestly disregarded or obstructed. £ut while 
the government subsists the legislature is alone sove- 
reign, though it may be the usage to call a single execu- 
tive magistrate sovereign, if he has also a share in legis- 
lation. Where this is not the case, the appellation is 
plainly improper. Locke has in this chapter a remarkable 
passage, one perhaps of the first declarations in &vour of 
a change in i&e electoral system of England. *' To what 
gross absurdities the following of custom, when reason 
has left it, may lead, we may be satisfied when we see 
€b.e bare name of a town, of which there remains not so 
much as the ruins, where scarce so much housing as a 
sheep-cote or more inhabitants than a shepherd is to be 
found, send as many representatives to the grand assem- 
bly of law-makers as a whole county, numerous in people, 
and powerful in riches. This strangers stand amazed at, 
and every one must confess needs a remedy, though most 
think it hard to find one, because the constitution of the 
legislative being the original and supreme act of the 
society, antecedent to all positive laws in it, and de- 
pending wholly on the people, no inferior power can 
alter it." But Locke is less timid about a remedy, and 
suggests that the executive magistrate might regulate 
the number of representatives, not according to old cus- 
tom but reason, -vioiich is not setting up a new legislature, 
but restoring an old one. '* Whatsoever shall be done 
manifestly for the good of the people and the establishing 

PC IL 
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the gOTemment on. its tme foundation, is, and always 
will be, just prerogative ;" '^ a maxim of too dangerous 
latitude for a constitutional monarchy. 

97. Prerogative he defines to be '* a power of acting 
according to discretion for the public good without the 
prescription of the law, and sometimes even against it." 
llus, however, is not 1^ any means a good definition in 
the eyes of a lawyer; and tibe word, being merely tech- 
nical, ought not to have been employed in so partial if 
not so incorrect a sense. Nor is it very precise to say, 
that in England the prerogative was sdways largest in 
the hands of our wisest and best princes, not only 
because the &ct is otherwise, but because he confounds 
the legal prerogative with its actual exercise. This 
chapter is the most loosely reasoned of any in the 
treatise.' 

98. Conquest, in an unjust war, can give no right at 
all, unless robbers and pirates may acquire a right. 
Nor is any one bound by promises which unjust force 
extorts from him. If we are not strong enough to resist, 
we have no remedy save patience ; but our children may 
appeal to Heaven, and repeat their appecds till they re- 
cover their ancestral right, which was to be governed 
by such a legislation as themselves approve. He that 
appeals to Heaven must be sure that he has right on his 
side, and right too that is worth the trouble and cost of 
his appeal, as he will answer at a tribunal that cannot 
be deceived. Even just conquest gives no farther right 
than to reparation of injury ; and the posterity of the 
vanquished, he seems to hold, can forfeit nothing by 
their parents offence, so that they have always a right to 
throw off the yoke. The title of prescription, which has 
commonly been admitted to silence tfaie complaints, if 
not to heal the wounds, of the injured, finds no £ftvour 
with Locke.' But hence it seems to follow that no state 
composed, as most have been, out of the spoils of con- 
quest, can exercise a legitimate authority over the latest 
posterity of those it has incorporated. Wales, for in- 
stance, has an eternal right to shake off the yoke of 
England ; for what Locke says of consent to laws by re- 
presentatives, is of little weight when these must be 
outnumbered in the general legislature of both countrieB ; 

4 a 13. ' c 14. ■ a i& 
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■nd indsed the first question for the Cambro-Biititns 
ivonld be to determine whether they would form part of 
Bach a common legislation. ^^ . 

99. Usurpation, which is a kind of domestic conquest, 
^ves no more right to obedience- than unjust war ; it is 
necessary that the people should both be at liberty to 
consent, and have actually consented to allow and con- 
firm a power which the constitation of their common- 
wealth does not recognise.* But tyranny may exist with- 
out usurpation, whenever the power reposed in any 
one's hands for the people's benefit is abused to their 
unpoTcrishment or slavery. Force may never be opposed 
but to unjust and unlawful force : in any other case, it is 
eondemned before God and man. The king's person is 
in some countries sacred by law; but this, as Locke 
thinks, does not extend to the case where, by putting 
himself in a state of war with his people, he diissolves 
the government." A prince dissolves the government by 
ruling against law, by hindering the regular assembly of 
the legislature, by changing the form of election, or by 
rendering the people subject to a foreign power. He 
dissolves it also by neglecting or abandoning it, so that 
the laws cannot be put into execution. The government 
is also dissolved by breach of trust in either the legisla- 
ture or the prince; by the former when it usurps an 
arbitrary power over Ihe lives, liberties, and fortunes of 
the subject ; by the latter, when he endeavours to cor- 
rupt the representatives or to influence the choice of the 
electors. If it be objected that no government will be 
able long to subsist, if the people may set up a new legis- 
lature whenever they take offence at the old one, he re- 
plies that mankind are too slow and averse to quit their 
old institutions for this danger to be apprehended. Mucn 
will be endured from rulers without mutiny or murmur. 
Nor is anything more likely to restrain governments 
than this doctrine of the right of resistance. It is as 
reasonable to tell men they should not defend themselves 
against robbers, because it may occasion disorder, as to 
use the same ai^ument for passive obedience to illegal 
dominion. And he observes, after quoting some other 
writers, that Hooker alone might be enough to satisfy 
those who rely on him for their ecclesiasticfll polity.'' 
« a 17. " a 18. « 0. It. 
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100. Such is, in substance, the celebrated treatise of 
oivcrvft- Locke on. civil government, which, with tha 
^teTrear ^^^'i^ o^ political circumstances, and the au- 
liBe. thority of his name, becangie the creed of a 

numerous party at home; while silently spreading the 
fibres from its root over Europe and America, it pre- 
pared the way for theories of political society, hardly 
bolder in their announcement, but expressed with more 
passionate ardour, from which the great revolutions of 
the last and present age have sprung. But as we do not 
launch our bark upon a stormy sea, we shall merely 
observe that neither the Bevolution of 1688, nor the ad- 
ministration of William III., could have borne the test 
by which Locke has tried the Intimacy of government. 
There was certainly no appeal to the people in the for- 
mer, nor would it have been convenient for the latter to 
have had the maxim established, that an attempt to cor- 
rupt the legislature entails a forfeiture of the intrusted 
power. Whether the opinion of Locke, that mankind 
are slow to political change, be conformable to an en- 
larged experience, must be judged by every one accord- 
ing to his residing and observation ; it is at least very 
different from that which Hooker, to whom he defers so 
greatly in most of his doctrine, has uttered in the very 
first sentence of his Ecclesiastical Polity. For my own 
part I must confess, that in these latter chapters of Locke 
on Government I see, what sometimes appears in his 
other writings, that the influence of temporary circum- 
stances on a nund a little too susceptible of passion and 
resentment, had prevented that calm and patient exami- 
nation of all the bearii^ of this extensive subject which 
true philosophy requires. 

101. But whatever may be our judgment of this work^ 
it is equally true that it opened a new era of political 
opinion in Europe. The earlier writings on the side of 
popular sovereignty, whether those of Buchanan and 
L«mguet, of the Jesuits, or of the English republicans, 
had been either too closely dependent on temporary 
circumstances, or too much bound up with odious and 
unsuccessful fiu)tions, to sink very deep into the hearta 
of mankind. Their adversaries, with the countenance 
of every government on their side, kept possession al 
the field ; and no later jurist, nor theologian, nor philo* 
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soplier on the Continent, while they generally followed 
their predecessors in deriTing the origin of civil society 
from compact, ventured to moot the delicate problem of 
resistance to tyranny, or of the right to reform a consti- 
tution, except in the most cautious and indefinite lan- 
guage. We have seen this already in Grotius and 
Puffendorf. But the success of the English Eevolution, 
the necessiiy which the powers allied against France 
found of maintaining the title of William, the peculiar 
interest of Holland and Hanover (states at that time 
very strong in the literary world) in our new scheme of 
government, gave a weight and authority to principles 
which, without some such application, it might still 
have been thought seditious to propound. Locke too, 
long an exile in Holland, was intimate with Le Clerc, 
who exerted a considerable influence over the Protestant 
part of Europe. Barbeyrac, some time afterwards, trod 
nearly in the same steps,, and without going all the 
lengths of Locke, did not fail to take a very different 
tone from the two older ¥niters upon whom he has com- 
mented. 

102. It was very natural that the French Protestants, 
among whom traditions of a turn of thinking 
not the most favourable to kings may have rSS^S 
been preserved, should, in the hour of severe EfHtP^^^^ 
persecution, mutiny in words and writings ^ 
against the despotism that oppressed them. Such, it 
appears, had been the language of those exiles, as it is of 
all exiles, when an anonymous tract, entitled Avis aux 
Befagiez, was published with the date of Amsterdam, in 
1690. This, under pretext of giving advice, in the 
event of their being permitted to return home, that they 
should get rid of their spirit of satire, and of their 
republican theories, is a bitter and able attack on those 
who had taken refuge in Holland. It asserts the prin- 
ciple of passive obedience, extolling also the King of 
France and his government, and censuring the English 
Revolution. Public rumour ascribed this to Bayle; it 
has usually passed for his, and is even inserted in the 
collection of his miscellaneous works. Some, however, 
have ascribed it to Pelisson, and others to Larroque; 
one already, and the other soon after, proselytes to the 
church of Home. Basnago thought it written by the 

p U 
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latter, andpnblished by Bayle, to whom he ascribed the 
pre&ce. lluus is apparently in a totally opposite strain, 
but not without strong suspicion of irony or iU &ith. 
The style and mani^er of the whole appear to suggest 
Bayle ; and though the supposition ia very discreditable 
to his memory, we weight of presumption seems much 
to incline that way. 

103. The separation of political economy from the 
FMitiaa general science which regards the well-being 
•fxiaoinia^ of communities, was not so strictly made by 
the earlier philosophers as in modem times. It does 
not follow that national wealth engaged none of their 
attention. Few, on the contrary, of those who hare 
taken oomprehensiye views coidd haTe £edled to regard 
it. In' Bodin, Botero, Bacon, Hobbes, Puffendorf, we 
have already seen proofs of this. These may be said 
to have discussed the subject, not systematically, nor 
always with thorough knowledge, but with acuteness 
and in a philosophical tone. Others there were of a 
more limited range, whose habits of life and experience 
led them to particular departments of economical in- 
quiry, especiamr as to commerce, the precious metals, 
and the laws afifecting them. The Italisms led the way ; 
Serra has been mentioned in the last period, and a few 
more might find a place in this. De Witt's Interest of 
Holland can hardly be reckoned among economical 
writings ; and it is said by Morhof, that the Dutch were 
not fond of promidgating their commercial knowledge ;' 
little at least was contributed from that country, even 
at a later period, towards the theory of becoming rich. 
But England now took a lai^e share in this new litera- 
ture. Free, inquisitive, thriving rapidly in commerce, 
BO that her progress even in the nineteenth century has 
hardly been in a greater ratio than before and after the 
middle of the seventeenth, if we may trust the state- 
ments of contemporaries, she produced some writers 
who, though few of them merit the name of philoso- 
phers, yet may not here be overlooked, on account of 
their influence, their reputation, or their position as 
links in the chain of science. 

104. The first of these was Thomas Mun, an inteUi 
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gent merobant in the earliw i>art of the centoiy, 
whose posthumous treatise, England^s Treasure j^^ ^ 
by Foreign Trade, was published in 1664, but ^ordp 
seems to have been written soon after the 
aocession of Charles I.' Mun is generally reckoned the 
£[>under of what has been called the mercantile system. 
His main position is that ** the ordinaiy means to in- 
crease our wealth and treasure is by foreign trade, 
wherein we must ever observe this rule, to sell more to 
strangers yearly than we consume of theirs in value." * 
We must dierefore sell as cheap as possible ; it was by 
underselling the Venetians of late years, that we had 
exported a great deal of cloth to Turkey.** It is singular 
that Mun should not have perceived i^e difficulty of 
selling very cheap the productions of a country's labour, 
whose gold and silver were in great abimdance. He 
was, however, too good a merchant not to acknowledge 
the inefficacy and impolicy of restraining by law the 
exportation of coin, wluch is often a means of increasing 
our treasure in the long run; advising instead a due 
regard to the balance of trade, or general surplus of 
exported goods, by which we diall infallibly obtain a 
stock of gold and silver. These notions have long since 
been covered with ridicule ; and it is plain that, in a 
merely economical view, l&ey must always be delusive. 
Mun, however, looked to the accumulation of apportion 
of this imported treasure by the state; a resource in 
critical emergencies which we have now learned to 
despise since others have been at hand, but which in 
reality had made a great difference in the events of war, 
and changed the balance of power between many com- 
monweall£s. Mun was followed, about 1670, chudon 
by Sir Josiah Child, in a discourse on Trade, ^'***- 
written on the same principles of the mercantile svstem, 
but more copious and varied. The chief aim of Cnild is 
to effect a reduction of the legal interest of monev from 
six to four per cent., drawing an erroneous inference 
from the increase of wealth which had followed similar 
enactments. 
105. Among the many difficulties with which the 

* Mr. M'Oalloch says (Introdnctorj 1$36 or 1$40. I renuurked some thing! 
Dliooiute to Smith's Wealth of Nations) which serve to carry it up a little higgler. 
It had moat prooably been written abtmt * P. 11 (edit. ISM). ^ P- 18. 
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govenunent of William HI. had to contend, one of the 
Locke on most embarrassing was the scarcity of the pre- 
the Coin. cioTis mctals and depreciated condition of the 
coin. This opened the whole field of controversy in 
that province of political economy ; and the hold spirit 
of inquiry, nnshackled by prejudice in favour of ancient 
custom, which in all respects was characteristic of that 
age, began to work by reasonings on general theorems, 
instead of collecting insulated and inconclusive details. 
Locke Btood forward on this, as on so many snbjecte, 
with his masculine sense and habitual closeness of 
thinking. His '' Considerations of the Consequences of 
Ictwering Interest, and raising the Value of Money" 
were published in 1691. Two farther treatises are in 
answer to the pamphlets of Lowndes. These economical 
writings of Locke are not in all points conformable to 
the modem principles of the science. He seems to 
incline rather too much towards the mercantile theoiy, 
and to lay too much stress on the possession of the pre- 
cious metals. From his excellent sense, however, as 
well as from some expressions, I should conceive that 
he only considers them, as they doubtless are, a portion 
of the exchangeable wealth of the nation, and by their 
inconsumable nature, as well as by the constancy of the 
demand for them, one of the most important. '' Biches 
do not consist," he says, *' in having more gold and 
silver, but in having more in proportion than the rest of 
the world or than our neighbours, whereby we are 
enabled to procure to ourselves a greater plenty of the 
conveniences of life." 

106. Locke had the sagacity to perceive the impossi- 
bility of regulating the interest of money by law. It 
was an empirical proposition at that time, as we have 
just seen, of Sir Josiah Child, to render loans more easy 
to the borrower by reducing the legal rate to four per 
cent. The whole drift of his reasoning is against any 
limitation, though, from fear of appearing too paradox- 
ical, he does not arrive at that inference. For the 
reasons he gives in favour of a legal limit of interest, 
namely, that courts of law may have some rule where 
nothing is stipulated in the contract, and that a few 
money lenders in the metropolis may not have the 
monopoly of all loans in England, are, especially the 
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first, BO trifling, that he could not have relied upon 
them; and indeed he admits that, in otlier circnm- 
stances, there would be no danger from the second. Bat 
his prudence having restrained him from speaking out, 
a famous writer almost a century afterwards came for- 
ward to assert a paradox, which he loved the better for 
seeming such, and finally to convince the thinking part 
of mankind. 

107. Laws fixing the value of silver Locke perceived 
to be nugatory, and is averse to prohibiting its exporta- 
tion. The value of money, he maintains, does not de- 
pend on the rate of interest, but on its plenty relatively 
to commodities. Hence the rate of interest, he thinks, 
but perhaps erroneously, does not govern the price of 
land ; aiding from the higher rate of land relatively to 
money, that is, the worse interest it gave, in the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James, than in his own time. But one 
of Locke's positions, if generally received, wotQd alone 
have sufficed to lower the value of land. '* It is in 
vain," he says, " in a country whose great fund is land, 
to hope to lay the public chaiges of the government on 
anything else; there at last it will terminate." The 
legislature soon proceeded to act on this mistaken 
theory in the annual land-tax ; an impost of tremendous 
severity at that time, tlie gross unfairness, however, of 
which has been compensated in later times by the taxes 
on personal succession. 

108. In such a monetary crisis as that of his time^ 
Locke was naturally obliged to consider the usual 
resource of raising the denomination of the coin. This, 
he truly says, would be to rob all creditors of such a 
proportion of their debts. It is probable that his in* 
nuence, which was very considerable, may have put a 
stop to the scheme. He contends in his Further Consi- 
derations, in answer to a tract by Lowndes, that clipped 
money should go only by weight. This seems to have 
been agreed by both parties ; but Lowndes thought the 
loss shotdd be defrayed by a tax, Locke that it shotdd 
fall on the holders. Honourably for the government, 
the former opinion prevailed. 

109. The Italians were the first who laid anything 
like a foundation for statistics or political arith- statisticia 
metic ; that which is to the political economist ^'"^ 
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what general histoiy is to the philosopher. But their 
niimerioal reckonings of population, nouses, value of 
lands or stock, and the like, though very curious, and 
sometimes taken from pubHo documents, were not always 
more than conjectural, nor are they so fiill and minute as 
the spirit of calculation demands. England here again 
took the lead in Graunt's Observations on the Bills of 
Mortality, 1661, in Petty's Political Arithmetic (post- 
humous in 1691), and other treatises of the same ingeni- 
ous and philosophical person, and, we may add, in the 
Observations of Gregory King on the Natural and Poll* 
tical State of England ; for though these were not pub- 
lished till near the end of the eighteenth century, the 
manuscripts had fedlen into the hands of Dr. Charles 
Davenant, who has made extracts from them in his own 
valuable contributions to politiccd arithmetic. King 
seems to have possessed a sagacity which has sometimes 
brought his conjectures nearer to the mark, than from 
the imperfection of his data it was reasonable to expect 
Yet he supposes that the population of England, which 
he estimated, perhaps rightly, at five millions and a 
half, would not reach the double of that number before 
A.D. 2300. Sir William Petty, with a mind capable of 
just and novel theories, was struck by the necessary 
consequences of an imiformly progressive population. 
Though the rate of movement seemed to him, as in 
truth it then was, much slower than we have latterly 
found it, he clearly saw that its continuance would in 
an ascertainable length of time overload the world. 
*' And then, according to the prediction of the Scrip> 
tures, thero must be wars and great slaughter." He 
conceived that, in the ordinary course of things, the 
population of a country would be doubled in two hun- 
dred years ; but the whole conditions of the problem 
were £ir less imderstood than at present. Davenant's 
Essay on Ways and Means, 1693, gained him a high 
reputation, which he endeavoured to augment by manv 
subsequent works, some falling within the seventeenUi 
century. He was a man of more enlarged reading than 
his prodecessrirs, with the exception of Petty, and of 
close attention to the statistical documents which were 
now more copiously published than before; but he 
seldom launches into any extensive theory, confining 
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liimself rather to the accimralAtion of fitcts and to the 
immediate inferenceg, generally for temporary purpofiOB, 
which they supplied. 
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110. In 1667, a short hook was pnhlished at Frankfort, 
by a young man of twenty-two years, entitled woriu of 
Method! Not» discendsd docendeqne Jnrispru- d^^^^°° 
denti». The science which of all others had ^' 

been deemed to require the most protracted labour, the 
ripest judgment, the most experienced discrimination, 
was, as it were, invaded by a boy, but by one who had 
the genius of an Alexander, and for whom the glories of 
an Alexander were reserved. This is the first produc- 
tion of Leibnitz ; and it is probably in many points of 
view the most remarkable work that has prematurely 
united erudition and solidity. We admire in it the vast 
range of learning (for though he could not have read all 
the books he names, there is evidence of his acquaint- 
ance with a great number, and at least with a well- 
filled chart of literature), the originality of some ideas, 
the commanding and comprehensive views he embraces, 
the philosophi<»kl spirit, the compressed style in which 
it is written, the entire absence of juvenility, of ostenta- 
tious paradox,*' of imagination, ardolir, and enthusiasm, 
which, though Leibmtz did not always want them, 
would have been wholly misplaced on such a subject. 
Faults have been censured in this early performance, 
and the author declared himself afterwards dissatisfied 
with it.** 

" I use the epithet ostentatioiis, be- suam. lo our own diacoBsioiu on the 
eaiue some of his original theories are a law of entail, I am not aware that this 
Uttle paradoxical ; thns he has a singular argument has eyer been explicitly nrged. 
BotloD that the rif^t of bequeathing pro- thou|^ the advocates of perpetual ocmtrol 
perty by testament Is deriyed fnim the seem to have none better, 
immortality of the sonl ; the living heirs ^ This tract, and all the other works 
being, as it were, the attorneys of those of Leibnlti on Jurisprudence, will be 
we suppose to be dead. Quia mortni found in the fourth volumo of hli works 
rsvera adhnc vivunt, Ideo manent dominl by Dutens. An analysis by Bon, pro- 
reran, quos vero heredes reliquemnt, fessor of law at Turin, Is prefixed to the 
eoodpiendi snnt ut procnratores in rem Methodl No%'«, and he has pointed oul 
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111. Leibnitz was a passionate admirer of the Boman 
jnrispmdence ; he held the great lawyers of antiquity 
second only to the best geometers for strong, and subtle, 
and profound reasoning; not even acknowledging, to 
any considerable degree, the contradictions (antinomisa 
juris) which had perplexed their disciples in later 
times, and on which many volumes had been written. 
But the arrangement of Justinian he entirely disap- 
proved ; and in another work. Corporis Juris reooncin- 
nandi Ratio, published in 1668, he pointed out the ne- 
cessity and what he deemed the best method of a new 
distribution. This appears to be not quite like what he 
had previously sketched, and which was rather a philo- 
sophical than a very convenient method ;* in this new 
arrangement he proposes to retain the texts of the 
Corpus Juris Civilis, but in a form rather like that of 
the Pandects than of the Institutes; to the latter of 
which, followed as it has been among us by Hale and 
Blackstone, he was very averse. 

112. There was only one man in the world who 
could have left so noble a science as philosophical 
jurisprudence for pursuits of a still more exerted nature, 
and for which he was still more fitted ; and that man 
was Leibnitz himself. He passed onward to reap the 
golden harvests of other fields. Yet the study of law 
has owed much to him ; he did much to unite it with 
moral philosophy on the one hand, and with history on 
the other ; a great master of both, he exacted perhaps a 
more comprehensive course of legal studies than the 
capacity of ordinary lawyers could grasp. In England 
also, its conduciveness to professional excellence might 
be hard to prove. It is however certain that, in Ger- 
many at least, philology, history, and philosophy have 
more or less since the time of Leibnitz marched together 
under the robe of law. " He did but pass over that 

A tew errora. Leibnltx says in a letter * In his Method! Nova he divkki 

about 1676, that hla \»ock. was efhifliu law, in the didactic part, a«w*tir^<ng lo 

podos qaam dciiptos, in itinere, sine the aevexal aonroea of rights; oamdy, 

libria, kc^ and that it contained some L Katoie, whidi gives as rl|^t over ret 

thing! he no longer would have said, nullias, thingi where there is no prlM 

though there were others uf which he did property. 2. Suoccssloo. 8. rinmcmilun 

dot repent Lerminiei; Hist da Droits 4. Contract 5. Ii\}ai7,whidi gives righl 

p. 160. to reparation. 
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kingdom," says Lerminier, *' and lie has reformed and 
enlfij^ed it." ' 

113. James Godefroy was thirty yean engird on 
an edition of the Theodosian Code, published 
several years after his death, in 1665. It is jjinsts— ' 
by far tide best edition of that body of laws, d^l^"" 
and retains a standard value in the historical 
department of jnrispmdence. Domat, a French lawyer, 
and one of the Port-Eoyal connexion, in his Loix Civiles 
dans lenr Ordre Natorel, the first of five volmnes of 
which appeared in 1689, carried into effect the project 
of Leibnitz, by re-arranging the laws of Justinian, which, 
especially the Pandects, are well known to be confusedly 
distributed, in a more regular method, prefixing a book 
of his own on the nature and spirit of law in general. 
This appears to be an useful digest or abridgment, some- 
thing like those made by Yiner and earlier writers of 
our own texi>-books, but perhaps with more compression 
and choice ; two editions of an English translation were 
published. Domat's Public Law, which might, perhaps, 
in our language, have been called constitutional, since 
we generally confine the epithet public to the law of 
nations, forms a second part of the same work, and 
contains a more extensive system, wherein theological 
morality, ecclesiastical ordinances, and the fundamental 
laws of the French monarchy are reduced into method. 
Domat is much extolled by his countrymen ; but in phi- 
losophical jurisprudence, he seems to display little force 
or originality. Gravina, who obtained a high name in 
this literature at the beginning of the next century, was 
known merely as a professor at the close of this ; but 
a Dutch jurist, Gerard Noodt, may deserve Noodton 
mention for his treatise on Usury, in 1698, ^•**^' 
wherein he both endeavours to prove- its natural and 
religious lawfulness, and traces its history through the 
Boman law. Several other works of Noodt on subjects 
of historical jurisprudence seem to fall within this cen- 
tury, though I do not find their exact dates of publi- 
cation. 

1 14. Grotius was the acknowledged master of all who 

f Bingr. \JtAv. ; Lenniiiler. Hist du Droit, p. 142. 
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fltadied the theoiy of mtemational liglit. It was, per- 
i^^ ^ haps, the design of Pnffendoif, as we may con- 
Nationt.— jecture by the title of his great wdrk on the 
PuiTendorf. j^^ ^£ Nature and Nations, to range over the 
latter field with as assiduous diligence as &e former. 
But from the length of his prolix labour on natural law 
and the rights of sovereigns, he has not more than one 
twentieth of the whole volume to spare for intemationa] 
questions ; and this is in great measure copied or abridged 
from Gro^us. In some instances he disagrees with his 
master. Puffendorf singularly denies that compacts made 
during war are binding by the law of nature, but for 
weak and unintelligible reasons.* Treaties of peace 
extorted by imjust force, he denies with more reason to 
be binding; though Grotius had held the oontnuy.'* 
The inferior writers on the law of nations, or those 
who, like Wicquefort, in his Ambassador, confined them- 
selves to merely conventional usages, it is needless u. 
mention. 

( B. viiL chap. 1. *> Chap. 8. 
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CHAPTEB V. 

HBTOBT OF FOKTRT. FROM 1«0 TO iroo. 



Sect. I. — On Italian Poetry. 

FUicidft ~ Gmidi — Mfluini ^ AtgmUui Society. 

1 The imitators of Marini, full of extravagant met(v* 
pAois, and the false thoughts usually called 
conoetH^ were in their vigour at the commence- toJeof 
ment of this period. But their names are now V^^^ 
obscure, and have been overwhelmed by the 
change of public taste, which has condemned and pro- 
scribed what it once most applauded. This chsoige 
came on long before the close of the century, though 
not so decidedly but that some traces of the former 
manner are discoverable in the majority of popular 
writers. The general characteristics, however, of Italian 
poetry were now a more masculine tone ; a wider reach 
of topics, and a selection of the most noble ; an abandon- 
ment, except in the lighter lyrics, of amatory strains, 
and especially of such as were languishing and queru- 
lous; an anticipation, in short, as &r as the circum- 
stances of the age would permit, of that severe and 
elevated style which has been most affected for the last 
fifty years. It would be futile to seek an explanation 
of tbas manlier spirit in any social or political causes ; 
never had Italy in these respects been so lifeless ; but 
the world of poets is often not the world around tiieni, 
and their stream of living waters may flow, like that of 
Arethusa, without imbibing much from the surrounding 
tnine. Chiabrera had led the way by the Pindaric 
majesty of his odes, and had disciples of at least equal 
name with himself. 
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2. Florence was the mother of one who did most to 

invigorate Italian poetry, Vincenzo Filicaja ; a 
man gifted with a serious, pure, and noble 
spirit, from which congenial thoughts spontaneously 
arose, and with an imagination rather vigorous than 
fertile. The siege of Vienna in 1683, and its glorious 
deliverance by Sobieski, are the subjects of six odes. 
The third of these, addressed to the King of Poland 
himself, is generally most esteemed, though I do not 
perceive that the first or second are inferior. His od6 
to Rome, on Christina's taking up her residence there, 
is in many parts highly poetical; but the flattery of 
representing this event as sufficient to restore the eternal 
city from decay is too gross. It is not on the whole so 
successful as those on the siege of Vienna. A better is 
that addressed to Florence, on leaving it for a rural soli- 
tude, in consequence of his poverty and the neglect he 
had experienced. It breathes an injured spirit, something 
like the Complaint of Cowley, with which posterity are 
sure to sympathise. The sonnet of Filicaja, '* Italia 
mia," is known by every one who cares for this poetry 
at all. This sonnet is conspicuous for its depth of 
feeling, for the spirit of its commencement, and above 
all, for the noble lines with which it ends ; but there 
are surely awkward and feeble expressions in the inter- 
mediate part. Armenti for regiments of dragoons coidd 
only be excused by frequent usage in poetry, which, I 
presume, is not the case, though we find the same word 
in one of FiLicaja's odes. A foreigner may venture upon 
this kind of criticism. 

3. Filicaja was formed in the school of Chiabrera ; but 
with his p6mp of sound and boldness of imageiy he is 
animated by a deeper sense both of religion and pa- 
triotism. We perceive more the language of the heart ; 
the man speaks in his genuine character, not with 
assumed and mercenary sensibility, like that of Pindar 
and Chiabrera. His genius is greater than his skill; 
he abandons himself to an impetuosity which he cannot 
sustain, forgetful of the economy of sb:«ngth and breath, 
as necessary fcir a poet as a race-horse. He has rarely 
or never any conceits or frivolous thoughts, but the 
expression is sometimes rather feeble. There is a gene- 
ral want of sunshine in Filicaja's jioetry ; unprosperous 
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himself, lie views nothing with a wcrldly eye ; his note* 
of trinmpli are without brilliancy, his predictions of 
success are without joy. He seems also deficient in the 
charms of grace and felicity. But his poetiy is always 
the effusion of a fine soul ; we yenerate and love Filicaja 
as a man, but we also acknowledge that he was a real 
poet. 

4. Guidi, a native of Pavia, raised himself to tho 
highest point that any lyric poet of Italy has ^^^ 
attained. His odes are written at Bome from 

about the year 1685 to the end of the century. Com- 
pared with Chiabrera, or even Filicaja, he may be 
allowed the superiority ; if he never rises to a higher 
pitch than the latter, if he has never chosen subjects so 
animating, if he has never displayed so much depth and 
truth of feeling, his enthusiasm is more constant, his 
imagination more creative, his power of language more 
extensive and more felicitous. ^^ He fedls sometimes," says 
Comiani, ''into extravagance, but never into affecta- 
tion His peculiar excellence is poetical expres- 
sion, always brilliant with a light of his own. The 
magic of his language used to excite a lively movement 
among the hearers when he recited his verses in the 
Arcadian society." Comiani adds that he is sometimes 
exuberant in words and hyperbolical in images.* 

5. The ode of Guidi on Fortune appears to me at 
least equal to any in the Italian language. If it has 
been suggested by that of Celio Magno, entitled Iddio, 
the resemblance does not deserve the name of imitation ; 
a nobleness of thought, imagery, and language prevails 
throughout. But tins is the character of all his odes. 
He chose better subjects than Chiabrera; for the ruins 
of Bome are more glorious than the living house of 
Medici. He resembles him, indeed, rather than any 
other poet, so that it might not always be easy to 
discern one from the other in a single stanza ; but Guidi 
is a bolder, a more imaginative, a more enthusiastic poet. 
Both adorn and amplify a little to excess ; and it may 
be imputed to Guidi that he has abused an advantage 
which his native language afforded. The Italian is rich 
in words, where the sound so well answers to the mean- 
ing, that it is hardly possible to hear them without an 

i VoLTUi.p.224. 
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•SBooiated sentiment ; their effect is closely analogous to 
musical expression. Sncli are the adjectiyes denoting 
mental elevation, as superboy aitiero^ audixce, gagliardoj indo- 
ndtOy maestoso. These recur in the poems of Guidi with 
overy noun that will admit of them ; but sometimes the 
artifice is a little too transparent, and though the mean- 
ing is not sacrificed to sound, we feel that it is too much 
enveloped in it, and are not quite pleased that a great 
poet should rely so much on a resouixje which the most 
mechanical slave of music cem employ. 

6. The odes of Benedetto Menzini are elegant and in 
ManxiiiL P^^^^ language, but such as does not seem 

very original, nor do they strike us by much 
vigour or animation of thought. The allusions to myth- 
ology, which we never find in Filicaja, and rarely in 
Quidi, are too frequent. Some of these odes are of 
considerable beauty, among which we may distinguish 
that addressed to Magalotti, beginning, "Un verde 
ramuscello in piaggia aprica." Menzini was &r from 
confining himself to this species of poetry; he was 
better known in others. As an Anacreontic poet he 
stands, I believe, only below Ohiabrera and Bedi. His 
satires have been preferred by some to those of Ariosto ; 
but neither Oomiani nor Salfi acquiesce in this praise. 
Their style is a mixture of obsolete phrases from Dante 
with the idioms of the Florentine populace ; and, though 
spirited in substance, they are rather full of common- 
place invective. Menzini strikes boldly at priests and 
governments, and, what was dangerous to Orpheus, al 
the whole sex of women. His Art of Poetry, in five 
books, published in 1681, deserves some praise. As his 
atrabilious humour prompted, he invei^is against the 
corruption of contemporary literature, especially on the 
stage, ridiculing also the Pindaric pomp that some 
affected, not perhaps without allusion to his enemy 
Ouidi. His own style is pointed, animated, sometimes 
ppetical, where didactic verse will admit of such oma- 
ment,*but a littie too diffuse and minute in criticism. 

7. These three are the great restorers of Italian poetry 
ggj^f^ after the usurpation of false taste. And it is 
Rosa>- to be observed that they introduced a new 
*^*' manner, very different from that of the six* 

teenth century. Several others deserve to be mentioned. 
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thougli we can only do 8o briefly. The Satires of Sal- 
vator Rosa, full of force and yehemence, more yigorons 
than elegant, are such as his ardent genius and rather 
savage temper would lead us to expect. A far superior 
poet was a man not less eminent than Salvator, the 
philosophical and every way accomplished Kedi. Few 
have done so much in any part of science who have also 
shone so brightly in the walks of taste. The sonnets of 
Redi are esteemed ; but his famous dithyrambic, Bacco 
in Toscana, is admitted to be the first poem of tliat kind 
in modem language, and is as worthy of Monte Pidciano 
wine as the wine is worthy of it. 

8. Maggi and Lemeno bore an honourable part in the 
restoration of poetry, though neither of them ^^ ^ ^ 
is reckoned altogether to have purified himself 

from the infection of the preceding age. The sonnet 
of Pastorini on the imagined resistance of Genoa to the. 
oppression of Louis XIV. in 1684, though not borne 
out by historical truth, is one of those breathings of 
Italian nationality which we always admire, and which 
had now become more common than for a century be- 
fore. It must be confessed, in general, that when the 
protestations of a people against tyranny become loud 
enough to be heard, we may suspect that the tyranny has 
been relaxed* 

9. Home was to poetry in this age what Florence had 
once been, though Rome had hitherto done less Christina's 
for the Italian muses than any other great city. i»tronage 
Nor was this so much due to her bishops and ® * "• 
cardinals, as to a stranger and a woman. Christina 
finally took up her abode there in 1688. Her palace 
became the resort of all the learning and genius she 
conld assemble round her ; a literary academy was esta- 
blished, and her revenue was liberally dispensed in pen- 
sions. If Filicaja and Guidi, both slmrers of her bounty, 
have exaggerated her praises, much may be pardoned to 
gratitude, and much also to the natuial admiration which 
Uiose who look up to power must feel for those who hare 
renounced it. Christina died in 1690, and her own aca- 
demy could last no longer ; but a phoenix sprang at once 
from its ashes. Crescimbeni, then young, has the credit 
of having planned the Society of Arcadians, sodetyof 
which beg^an in 1690, and has eclipsed in cele- Arcadiani 

VOL. iv. Q 
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brity mcNBt of the earlier academies of Italy. Fourteen, 
says Comiani, were the original foundei's of this society ; 
among whom were Crescimbeni, and Gravina, and Zappi. 
In course of time the Arcadians vastly increased, and 
established colonies in the chief cities of Italy. They 
determined to assume every one a pastoral name and a 
Greek birthplace, to hold their meetmss in some verdant 
meadow, and to mingle with all their compositions, as 
C&r as possible, images from pastoral life ; images always 
agiieeable, because they recall the times of primitive 
innocence. This poetical tribe adopted as their device 
the pipe of seven reeds boimd with laurel, and their pre- 
sident or director was denominated general shepherd or 
keeper (custode generale).^ The .fantastical part of the 
Arcadian society was common to them with all similar 
institutions ; and mankind has generally required some 
ceremonial follies to keep alive the wholesome spirit of 
association. Their solid aim was to purify the national 
taste. Much had been already done, and in great measure 
by their own members, Menzini and Guidi ; but their 
influence, which was of course more felt in the next 
century, has always been reckoned both impoiiant and 
auspicious to Italian literature. 



Sect. IL — On French Poetry. 

La Fontaine— Bollean— Minor Fraoch PoelSi 

10. We must pass over Spain and Portugal as absolutely 

T vu 4 1 destitute of any name which requires comme- 
u F^uin.. ^^^^^^ i^ J^^ i^ ^^ ^^ diflEerent ; if 

some earlier periods had been not less rich in the num- 
ber of versifiers, none had produced poets who have 
descended with so much renown to posterity. The most 
popular uf these was La Fontaine. Few writers have 
left such a number of verses which, in the phrase of his 
country, have made their fortune, and been like ready 
money, always at h^nd for prompt quotation. Ilis lines 
have at once a proverbial truth and a humour of ex* 

k OomiaQi, viil. 301 ; Tlraboechi, xi. 43 ; CreacimbeDi, Storia d'ArcadIa (f 
printed by MatUaa). 
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peeaxon wHcb. render them constantly applicable. This 
18 chiefly true of his Fables ; for his Tales, thoi:^h no 
one wUl deny that they are lively enough, are not 
recKoned so well written, nor do they supjuy so mach 
for general nse. 

11. The models of La Fontaine's style were partly the 
ancient fjetbulists whom he copied, for he pre- cbancter 
tends to no originality ; partly the old French of big 
poets, especially Marot. From the one he took ^ 
the real gold of his fables themselves ; from the other he 
caught a peculiar archness and vivacity, which some of 
them had possessed, perhaps, in no less degree, but which 
becomes more captivating from his intermixture of a 
solid and serious wisdom. For notwithstanding the com- 
mon anecdotes (sometimes, as we may suspect, rather 
exaggerated) of La Fontaine's simplicity, he was evi- 
dently a man who had thought and observed much about 
human nature, and knew a little more of the world than 
he cared to let the world perceive. Many of his &.blcs 
are admirable ; the grace of the poetry, the happy in- 
spiration that seems to have dictated the turns of expres- 
sion, place him in the first rank among fetbulists. Yet 
the praise of La Fontaine should not be indiscriminate. 
It is said that he gave the preference to Phsddms and 
.^sop above liimself ; and some have thought that in this 
he could not have been sincere. It was at lec^t a proof 
of his modesty. But though we cannot think of putting 
Fhsedrus on a level with La Fontaine, were it only for 
this reason, that in a work designed for the general 
reader (and surely fables are of this description), the 
qualities that please the many are to be valued above 
dioae that please the few» yet it is true that the French 
poet might envy some talents of the Eoman. FhsBdrus, 
a writer scarcely prized enough, because he is an early 
school-book, has a perfection of elegant beauty which 
very few have rivalled. No word is out of its place, 
none is redundant, or could be changed for a better; his 
perspicuity and ease make everything appear unpreme- 
ditated, yet oveiything is wrought by consummate art. 
In many fables of La Fontaine this is not the case ; he 
beats round the subject, and misses often before ho hits. 
Much, whatever La Harpe may assert to the contrary, 
oould be retrenched ; in much the exigencies of rhyme 

Q2 
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and metre are too manifest.™ He has, on the other haod, 
far more humour than Fhsddrus; and, whether it be 
praise or not, thinks less of his fable and more of its 
moral. One plecises by enlivening; the other pleases 
but does not enliven ; one has more felicity, the olher 
more skill ; but in such skill there is felicity. 

12. The first seven satires of Boileau appeared in 
Boiieau. 1 666 ; and these, though much inferior to his 
His episUefl. j^^er productions, are characterised by La Harpe 
as the earliest poetry in the French language where the 
mechanism of its verse was fully understood, where the 
style was always pure and elegant, where the ear was 
uniformly gratified. The Art of Poetry was published 
in 1673, the Lutrin in 1674; the Epistles foUowed at 
various periods. Their elaborate though equable strain, 
in a kind of poetry which, never requiring high flights 
of &ncy, escapes the censure of mediocrity and mono- 
tony which might sometimes fall upon it, generally 
excites more admiration in those who have been accus- 
tomed to the numerous defects of less finished poets, 
than it retains in a later age, when others have learned 
to emulate and preserve the same uniformity. The fame 
of Pope was transcendant for this resuson ; and Boileau 
is the analogue of Pope in French literature. 

13. The Art of Poetry has been the model of the 
His Art of Essay on Criticism ; few poems more resemble 
Poetry. gg^j^ other. I will not weigh in opposite scales 
two compositions, of which one claims an advantage from 
its having been the original, the other from the youth of 
its author. Both are uncommon efforts of critical good 
sense ; and both are distinguished by their short and 
pointed language, which remains in the memory. Boileau 
has very well incorporated the thoughts of Horace with 

"^ Let lis take, for example, the first None of these lines appear to me very 

lines of L'Homme et la ConleuTre. b^ppy » hat there can be no douht about 

„ . .^ , that in italics, which spoils the effect of 

Un homme vlt une oonlenyre. #. ««ww»^i«J »„a i. a^m. »<wi„»^.«* 

Ah m^hante, dit-il. Ja m'en vais fiOremi ^ P««eding, and is feebly redundant. 

ceavre The last words are almost equally bad; 

Agr^blektontrnniverst oo question oouM arise about the ser- 

A ces mots Taniinal pervers pent's guilt, which had been assumed 

(C'est le serpent que Je veux dire, before. But these petty blemishes are 

St non I'^finme. on pourroU augment abundantly redeemed by the rest of the 

A ces i?ts le^sS^nt se UisHmt attraper Ji^^vT"** J*, ^™**^ *°, ^'^ 5? 

E8tpris,misen un sac; et.cequifutle thoughts and language, and naj U 

pjre, classed with the best in the oollectkai. 
Chi rdsolut samort,/^! ilcoupableouwm. 
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his own, and given them a skilfiil adaptation to ais own 
times. He was a bolder critic of his contemporaries than 
Pope. He took up arms against those who shared the 
public favour, and were placed by half Paris among great 
dramatists and poets, Pradon, Desmarests, Breboeuf. This 
was not true of the heroes of the Dunciad. His scorn 
was always bitter, and probably sometimes unjust ; yet 
posterity has ratified almost all his judgments. False 
taste, it shoidd be remembered, had lon^ infected the 
poetry of Europe ; some steps had been lately taken to 
repress it ; but extravagance, affectation, and excess of 
refinement are weeds that can only be eradicated by a 
thorough cleansing of the soil, by a process of burning 
and i)aring, which leaves not a seed of them in the public 
mind. And when we consider the gross blemishes of this 
description that deform the earlier poetry of France, as 
of other nations, we cannot blame the severity of Boileau, 
though he may occasionally have condemned in the mass 
what contained some intermixture of real excellence. 
We have become of late years in England so enamoured 
of the beauties of our old writers (and certainly tliey are 
of a superior kind) that we are sometimes more than a 
little blind to their fietults. 

14. By writing satires, epistles, and an Art of Poetry, 
Boileau has challenged an obvious comparison compariion 
with Horace. Yet they are very unlike ; one ^^ 
easy, colloquial, abandoning himself to every ^"**' 
clumge that arises in his mind, the other uniform as a 
regiment under arms, always equal, always laboured, 
incapable of a bold neglect. Poetry seems to have been 
the delight of one, the task of the other. The pain that 
Boileau must have felt in writing communicates itself in 
some measure to the reader; we are fearful of losing 
some point, of passiug over some epithet without suffi- 
ciently perceiving its selection ; it is as with those pic- 
tures, which are to be viewed long and attentively, till 
our admiration of detached proofs of skill becomes weari- 
some by repetition. 

15. The Lutrin is the most popular of the poems of 
Boileau. Its subject is ill chosen ; neither in- TheLntrin 
terest nor variety could be given to it. Tassoni 

and Pope have the advantage in this respect; if their 
leading theme is trifling, we lose sight of it in the gay 
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liveliness of description acd episode. In Boileau, aflcT 
we have once been told that the canons of a church spend 
their lives in sleep and eating, we have no more to learn, 
and grow tired of keeping company with a race so stnpid 
and sensual. But the poignant wit and satire, the ele- 
gance and correctness of numberless couplets, as well as 
the ingenious adaptation of classical passages, redeem 
this poem, and confirm its high place in the mock-heroic 
Une. 

16. The great deficiency of Boileau is in sensibility. 

Far below Pope or even Dryden in this essen* 
^luracter tial quality, which the monJ epistle or satire 
®f *^ not only admits but requires, he rarely quits 
^^ * two paths, those of reason and of raillery. His 
tone on moral subjects is firm and severe, but not very 
noble ; a trait of pathos, a single touch of pity or tender- 
ness, will rarely be found. This of itself serves to give 
a dryness to his poetry ; and it may be doubtful, though 
most have read Boileau, whether many have read him 
twice. 

17. The pompous tone of Eonsard and Du Bartas had 

become ridiculous in the reign of Louis XIV. 
^try Even that of Malherbe was too elevated for the 
tStmbefore P^^^^® tastc ; nonc at least imitated that writer, 

though the critics had set the example of admir« 
ing him. BoUeau, who had done much to turn away the 
world from imagination to plain sense, once attempted 
to emulate the grandiloquent strains of Pindar in an ode 
on the taking of Namur, but with no such success as 
could encourage himself or others to repeat the experi- 
ment. Yet there was no want of gravity or elevation 
in the prose writers of France, nor in the tragedies of 
Bacine. But the French language is not very well 
adapted for the higher kind of lyric poetry, while it suite 
admirably the lighter forms of song and epigram. And 
their poets, in this age, were almost entirely men living 
at Paris, either in the court, or at least in a refined 
society, the most adverse of all to the poetical character. 
The influence of wit and politeness is generally directed 
towards rendering enthusiasm or warmth of fancy ridi- 
culous ; and without these no great enei^ of genius can 
be displayed. But in tlieir proper department several 
poets of considerable merit appeared. 
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IB. Benserade was called peculiarly the poet of the 
court ; for twenty years it was his business to ^^^^^^^^ 
compose verses for the ballets represented before 
the king. His skill and tact were shown in delicate con- 
trivances to make those who supported the characters oi 
gods and goddesses, in these fictions, being the nobles 
and ladies of the court, betray their real inclinations, 
and sometimes their gallantries. He even presumed to 
shadow in this manner the passion of Louis for Made- 
moiselle La Valiere, before it was publicly acknowledged. 
Benserade must have had no small ingenuity and adroit- 
ness ; but his verses did not survive those who called 
them forth. Li a different school, not essentially, per- 
haps, much more vicious than the court, but more care- 
less of appearances, and rather proud of an immorality 
which it had no interest to conceal, that of Ninon 
TEnclos, several of higher reputation grew up ; Chapelle 
(whose real name was L'HuiUier), La Fare, Bachau- 
mont, Lainezer, and Chaulieu. The first, perhaps, and 
certainly the last of these, are worthy to be ^^ ^^ 
remembered. La Harpe has said that Chaulieu 
alone retains a claim to be read in a style where Voltaire 
has so much left all others behind, that no comparison 
with him can ever be admitted. Chaulieu was an ori- 
ginal genius : his poetry has a marked character, being 
a happy mixture of a gentle and peaceable philosophy 
with a lively imagination. His verses flow from his 
soul ; and though often negligent through indolence, are 
never in bad taste or affected. Harmony of versification, 
grace and gaiety, with a voluptuous and Epicurean, but 
mild and benevolent, turn of thought, belong to Chau- 
lieu ; and these are qualities which do not fail to attract 
the majority of readers." 

19. It is rather singidar that a style so uncongenial to 
the spirit of that age as pastoral poetry appears ntstona 
was quite as tnuch cultivated as before. But it p***T' 
is still true that the spirit of the age gained the victory, 
and drove the shepheixls from their shady bowers, though 
without substituting anything more rational in the fairy 
tales which superseded the pastoral romance. At the 
middle of the centiuy, and partially till near its closdi 

" La Harpe ; Booterwek, vi. I2t ; Bfogr. UniT 
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the style of D'Urf6 and Scudery retained its popularity, 
g^^ Three poets of the age of Louis were ^own in 
pastorcd: Segrais, Madame Deshoulieres, and 
Fontenelle. The first belongs most to the genuine school 
of modem pastoral ; he is elegant, romantic, full of com- 
plaining love; the Spanish and French romances had 
been his model in invention, as Virgil was in style. La 
Harpe allows him nature, sweetness, and sentiment ; but 
he cajanot emulate the vivid colouring of Virgil, and the 
language of his shepherds, though simple, wants elegance 
and harmony. The tone of his pastorals seems rather 
Desbou- insipid, though La Harpe has quoted some 
lidres. pleasing lines. Madame Deshoulieres, with a 
purer style than Segrais, according to the same critic, 
has less genius. Others have thought her Idylls the best 
in the language.*' But these seem to be inerely trivial 
moralities addressed to flowers, brooks, and sheep, some- 
times expressed in a manner both ingenious and natural, 
but on the whole too feeble to give much pleasure. 
Bouterwek observes that her poetry is to be considered 
as that of a woman, and that its pastoral morality would 
be somewhat childish in the mouth of man; whether 
this says more for the lady, or against her sex, I musi 
leave to the reader. She has occasionally some very 
pleasing and even poetical passages.^ The third among 
these poets of the pipe is Fontenelle. But his 
pastorals, as Bouterwek says, are too artificial 
for the ancient school, and too cold for the romantic. La 
Harpe blames, besides this general fault, the negligence 
and prosaic phrases of his style. The best is that entitled 
Ismene. It is, in fact, a poem for the world ; yet as love 
and its artifices are found everywhere, we cannot censure 
any passage as absolutely unfit for pastoral, save a certain 
refinement which belonged to the author in everything, 
and which interferes with our sense of rural simplicity. 
20. In the superior walks of poetry France had nothing 
Bad epic of which she has been inclined to boast. Chape- 
poems. ij^^jj^ ^ jj^j^ Qf some credit as a critic, produced 

his long-laboured epic. La Pucelle, in 1656, which is 
only remembered by the insulting ridicule of Boileau. A 
similar fate has fallen on the Clovis of Desmarosts, pu1> 

° fiiogr. (Jniv. P Bouterwek. vi. 152. 
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lished in 1684, though the German historian of literature 
has extolled the richness of imagination it shows, and 
observed that if those who saw nothing bnt a fantastic 
writer in Desmarests had possessed as much fancy, the 
national poetry would have been of a higher character.** 
Brehoeuf *s translation of the Pharsalia is spirited, but 
very extravagant. 

21 . The literature of Germany was now more corrupted 
by bad taste than ever. A second Silesian school, oemian 
but much inferior to that of Opitz, was founded po*^* 
by Hofimansviraldau and Lohenstein. The first had great 
facility, and imitated Ovid and Marini with some success. 
The second, with worse taste, always tumid and striving 
at something elevated, so that the Lohenstein swell he- 
came a byword with later critics, is superior to Hoff- 
manswaldau in richness of fancy, in poetical invention, 
and in warmth of feeling for all that is noble and great. 
About the end of the century arose a new style, known 
by the unhappy name spiritless (geistlos), which, avoid- 
ing the tone of Lohenstein, hecame wholly tame and 
flat.' 



Sect. III. — Ox English Poetby. 

Waller— Bntler— Hilton— Dryden— The Minor Pbetn. 

22. We might have placed Waller in the former division 
of the seventeenth century with no more impro- ^^^^^ 
priety than we might have reserved Cowley for 
the latter ; both belong by the date of their writings to 
the two periods. And, perhaps, the poetry of Waller 
hears rather the stamp of the first Charles's age than of 
that which ensued. His reputation was great, and some 
what more durable than that of similar poets has gene- 
rally been ; he did not witness its decay in his own 
protracted life, nor was it much diminished at the begin- 
ning of the next century. Nor was this wholly unde- 
served. Waller has a more uniform elegance, a more 
sure facility and happiness of expression, and, above all, 

^ Bonterwek. vi. 157. Eichhom, Geachichte der Cnltur, iT 

' Id., vol. z. p. 288 ; Heinsius. iv. 287 ; 776. 
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ft greater exemption from glaring faults, such as pedantay, 
extravagance, conceit, quaintness, obscurity, ungramma- 
tical and unmeaning constructions, tlian any of the Caro- 
line era with whom he would naturally be compared. We 
have only to open Carew or Lovelace to perceive the 
difference ; not that Waller is wholly without some of 
these faults, but that they are much less frequent. If 
others may have brighter passages of fancy or sentiment, 
which is not difficult, he husbfimds better his resources, 
and though left behind in the beginning of the rac«, 
comes sooner to the goal. His Panegyric on Cromwell 
was celebrated. ** Such a series of verses," it is said by 
Johnson, '* had rarely appeared before in the English 
language. Of these lines some are grand, some are grace- 
ful, and all are musical. There is now and then a feeble 
verse, or a trifling thought ; but its great fault is the 
choice of its hero." It may not be the opinion of all 
that Cromweirs actions were of that obscure and pitiful 
character which the majesty of song rejects, and Johnson 
has before observed, that Waller's choice of encomiastic 
topics in this poem is very judicious. Yet his deficiency 
in poetical vigour will surely be traced in this composi- 
tion ; if he rarely sinks, he never rises very high ; and 
we find much good sense and selection, much skill in 
the mechanism of language and metre, without ardour 
and without imagination. In his amorous poetry he has 
little passion or sensibility ; but he is never free and 
petulant, never tedious, and never absurd. His praise 
consists much in negations ; but in a comparative estimate 
perhaps negations ought to count for a good deal. 

23. Hudibras was incomparably more popular than 
Butler's Paradise Lost ; no poem in our language rose 
Hudibra*. j^^ qj^qq ^ greater reputation. Nor can 'this be 
called ephemeral, like that of most political poetry. For 
at least half a century after its publication it was gene- 
rally read, and perpetually quoted. The wit of Butler 
has still preserved many lines ; but Hudibras now attracts 
comparatively few readers. The eulogies of Johnson 
seem rather adapted to what he remembered to have 
been the fame of Butler than to the feelings of the sur- 
rounding generation ; and since his time new sources of 
amusement have sprung up, and writers of a more intel- 
ligible pleasantry nave superseded those of the seven- 
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teenth century. In the fiction of Hndibras there was 
never much to divert the reader, and there is stUl less 
left at present. But what has been censured as a fault, 
the length of dialogue, which puts the fiction out of 
sight, is in fact the source of all the pleasure that the 
work affords. The sense of Butler is masculine, his wit 
inexhaustible, and it is supplied from every source of 
reading and observation. But these sources are often 
so unknown to the reader that the wit loses its effect 
through the obscurity of its allusions, and he yields to 
the bane of wit, a purblind mole-like pedantry. His 
versification is sometimes spirited, and his rhymes humor- 
ous ; yet he wants that ease and flow whicn we require 
in light poetry. 

24. The subject of Paradise Lost is the finest that has 
ever been chosen for heroic poetry ; it is also 
managed by Milton with remarkable skill. The f^f!^ 
Iliad wants completeness; it has an unity of ^^JS®' 
its own, but it is the unity of a part where we 

miss the relation to a whole. The Odyssey is not im- 
perfect in this point of view ; but the subject is hardly 
extensive enough for a legitimate epic. The iBneid is 
spread over too long a space, and perhaps the latter 
books, by the diversity of scene and subject, lose part 
of that intimate connexion with the former which an 
epic poem requires. The. Pharsalia is open to the same 
t^riticism as the Iliad. The Thebaid is not deficient in 
unity or greatness of action ; but it is one that possesses 
no sort of interest in our eyes. Tasso is far superior, 
both in choice and management of his subject, to most 
of these. Yet the Fall of Man has a more general inte- 
rest than the Crusade. 

25. It must be owned, nevertheless, that a religious 
epic labours under some disadvantages ; in pro- open to 
portion as it attracts those who hold the same 'ome dUB- 
tenets with the author, it is regarded by those ^'"*"* 
who dissent from him with indifference or aversion. It 
is said that the discovery of Milton's Arianism, in this 
rigid generation, has already impaired the sale of Para- 
dise Lost. It is also difiSoult to enlarge or adorn such 
a story by fiction. Milton has done much in this way ; 
yet he was partly restrained by the necessity of con- 
forming to Scripture. 
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26. The ordonnance or oomposition of the Paradise 
Its arrange- Lost is admirable ; and here we perceive the 
ment. advantage which Milton*s great familiarity with 

the Greek theatre, and his own original scheme of the 
poem, had given him. Every part succeeds in an order, 
noble, clear, and natural. It might have been wished 
indeed that the vision of the eleventh book had not been 
changed into the colder narrative of the twelfth. But 
what can be more majestie than the first two boohft 
which open this great drama? It is true that they 
rather serve to confirm the sneer of Dryden that Satan 
is lViilton*s hero ; since they develop a plan of action in 
that potentate, which is ultimately successful ; the 
triumph that he and his host must experience in the 
fall of man being hardly compensated by their temporaiy 
conversion into serpents ; a fiction rather too grotesque* 
But it is, perhaps, only pedantry to talk about the hero, 
as if a high personage were absolutely required in an 
epic poem to predominate over the rest. The con- 
ception of Satan is doubtless the first effort of Milton's 
genius. Danto could not have ventured to spare si> 
much lustre for a ruined archangel, in an age wher 
nothing less than horns and a tail were the orthodox 
creed.* 



'* Coleridge baa a fine paaaage whlcb doar, whlcb oonstitate the very he^t 

A cannot resist my desire to transcribe, of poetic Bablimity." Coleridge's Ke- 

"The character of Satan is pride and nudn8,p.l76. 

sensual indulgence, finding in itself the In reading such a paragraph as this 

motive of action. It is the character m we are stmck by the vast imfnovement 

often seen in little on the political stage, of the highest criticism, the philosophy 

It exhibits all the restlessness, temerity, of a»thctics, since the days of Addison, 

and cunning which have marked the His papers in tfao Spectator on Paradise 

mighty hunters of mankind from Nimrod Lost were perhaps superior to any criti- 

to Napoleon. The common fascination cism that had been written in onr Ian- 

of man is that these great m«>n. as they guage; and we must always acknowledge 

are called, must act from some great their good sense, their Judidousneas, and 

motive. Milton has careftilly marked in the vast service they did to our literature, 

his Sataix the intense selfishness, the al- in settling the Paradise Lneton its proper 

oohul of egotism, which would rather level. But how littl* they satisfy ns, 

reign in hell than serve in heaven. To even in treatimc of the natura notimila, 

place this lust of self in opposition to the poem itself! and how litUe concep- 

denisl of self or duty, and to show what tion they show of the natura naturcmi^ 

exertions it would make, and what paina the individual geniiis of the aothor I 

endure, to accomplish its end, is Milton's Even in the periodical criticism of tb» 

particoJar object in the character of present day, in the midst of much that 

Satan. But around this cliaracter he has is affected, much that is predpitats, 

thrown a singularity of daring, a gran* mndi that is written for mere displaj, 

ioar of sufferance, and a ruined splen* we find oceaatoaal reflections of a pn> 
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27. Milton has displayed great skill in the delineations 
of Adam and Eve ; he does not dress them up, characters 
alter the fashion of orthodox theology, which ®^^J"™ 
had no spell to bind his free spirit, in the *" 
fancied robes of primitive righteousness. Sonth, in one 
of his sermons, has drawn a picture of unfallen man, 
which is even poetical; but it might be asked by the 
reader, Why then did he fall? The first pair of Milton 
are innocent of course, but not less frail than their pos- 
terity ; nor, except one circumstance, which seems rather 
physical intoxication than anything else, do we find any 
sign of depravity superinduced upon their transgression. 
It might even be made a question for profound theo- 
logians whether Eve, by taking amiss what Adam had 
said, and by seK-conceit, did not sin before she tasted 
the fatal apple. The necessary paucity of actors in 
Paradise Lost is perhaps the apology of Sin and Death ; 
they will not bear exact criticism, yet we do not wish 
them away. 

28. The comparison of Milton with Homer has been 
founded on the acknowledged pre-eminence of He owes 
each in his own language, and on the lax ap- jj^^gj. 
plication of the word epic to their great poems, than the 
But there was not much in common either be- ^afiNians. 
tween their genius or its products ; and Milton has taken 
less in direct imitation from Homer than from several 
other poets. His favourites had rather been Sophocles 
and Euripides ; to them he owes the structure of his 
blank verse, liis swell and dignity of style, his grave 
enunciation of moral and abstract sentiment, his tone of 
description, neither condensed like that of Dante, nor 
spread out with the difiuseness of the other Italians and 
of Homer himself. Next to these Greek tragedians, 
Virgil seems to have been his model ; with the minor 
Latin poets, except Ovid, he does not, I think, show 



fdndity and discrimination which we feel yery deeply, was somewhat of a 

•bould seek in vain through Dryden or coxcomb, and having always before his 

Addison, or the two Wartons, or eyen eyes a model neither good in itself, nor 

Johnson, though much superior to the made for him to emulate, he assumes a 

rest. Hnrd has perhaps the merit of dogmatic arrogance, which, as it always 

being the first who in this country aimed offends the reader, so for the moat part 

at philosophical criticism; he had great stands in the way of the author's own 

Ingenuity, a good deal of reading, and a search for truth. 
laciUty in applying it; Imt he did noi 
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any gnat familiarity ; and though abnndantly conver- 
sant with Ariofito, Tasso, and Marini, we cannot say that 
they influenced his manner, which, unlike theirs, ia 
severe and stately, never light, nor, in the sense we 
should apply the words to them, rapid and animated.* 

29. To Dttnte, however, he bears a much greater like- 
Compared ness. He has in common with that poet an 
with Uuite. tmifonn serionsness, for the brighter colonring 
of both is but the smile of a pensive mind, a fondness 
for argumentative speech, and for the same strain of 
argument. This indeed proceeds in part from the gene- 
ral similarity, the religious and even theological cast of 
their subjects ; I advert particularly to the last part of 
Dante's poem. We may almost say, when we look to 
the resemblance of their prose writings, in the proud 
sense of being bom for some great achievement, which 
breathes through the Vita Nuova, as it does through 
Milton's earlier treatises, that they were twin spirits, 
and that each might have animated the other's body, that 
each would, as it were, have been the other, if he had 
lived in the other's age. As it is, I incline to prefer 
Milton, that is, the Paradise Lost, both because the sub- 
ject is more extensive, and because the resources of his 
genius are more multifmous. Dante sins more against 
good taste, but only perhaps because there was no good 
taste in his time ; for Milton has also too much a dis- 
position to make the grotesque accessor^' to the terrible. 
Could Milton have written the lines on Ugolino ? Per- 
haps he could. Those on Fraucesca? Not, I think, 
every line. Gould Dante have planned such a poem as 
Paradise Lost? Not certainly, being Dante in 1300; 
but living when Milton did, perhaps he could. It is, 
however, useless to go on with questions that no one 
can fully answer. To compare the two poets, read two 
or three cantos of the Purgatory or Paradise, and then 
two or throe hundred lines of Paradise Lost. Then 
take Homer, or even Viigil, the difference will be strik- 
ing. Tet notwithstanding this analogy of their minds, 
I have not perceived that Milton imitates Dante very 

t The solenmi^ of Mnton i» striking wholly aneo n genhd to him. A tew Vam 

in fhoee peHagce where emne otherpueta in Pinidise Lost are nUher toe ptaia 

would indulge a little in volnptnonaneM, and their gravity malBM them 
and the more io. becanae this is not 
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^fcon, probably from having committed lees to memory 
while young (and Dante waa not the &yotirite poet 
of Italy when Milton was there), than of Aiiosto and 
Taaso. 

30. Each of these great men chose the subject that 
suited his natural temper and genius. What, it is curious 
to conjecture, would have been Milton's suocesB in his 
original design, a Brituih story ? Far less, surely, than 
in Paradise Lost ; he wanted the rapidity of the common 
heroic poem, and would always have been sententious, 
perhaps arid and heavy. Yet even as religious poets, 
thero are several remarkable distinctions bet^'^een Milton 
and Dante. It has been justly observed that, in the 
Paradise of Dante, he makes use of but three leading 
ideas, light, music, and motion, and that Milton lias 
drawn heaven in less pure and spiritual colours." The 
philosophical imagination of the former, in this third 
part of his poem, almost defecated from all sublunary 
things by long and solitary musing, spiritualises all 
that it touches. The genius of Milton, though itself 
subjective, was less so than that of Dante ; and he has 
to recount, to describe, to bring deeds and passions be- 
fore the eye. And two peculiar causes may be assigned 
for this difference in the treatment of celestial things 
between the Divine Comedy and the Paradise Lost ; the 
dramatic form which Milton had originally designed to 
adopt, and his own theological bias towards anthropo- 
morphism, which his posthumous treatise on religion has 
brou^t to light. This was no doubt in some measure 
inevitable in such a subject as that of Paradise Lost ; 
yet much that is ascribed to God, sometimes with the 
sanction of Scripture, sometimes -vidthont it, is not wholly 
pleasing ; such as *' the oath that shook Heaven's whole 
circumference," and several other images of the same 
kind, which bring down the Deity in a manner not con- 
sonant to philosophical religion, however it may be 
borne out by the sensual analogies or m}'ihic symbolism 
of Oriental writing."" 

" QMrtoily BeTlew, June, 1828. Thii of Addiaoii or of numy others; who have 

■rticle oonUiDS aome good and soino tfxmght her exquisltolj drawn, 

questioiiabla remarks on Milton; amoni; ' Johnson thinks that Milton shonid 

the latter I redEon the proposition that taa^e secured the oonsislency of this poem 

his contempt for women is shown in the hj keeping immateriality out o£ sight, 

HiPfattftn <tf £v«; sn oirinion not that and entidng his nsader to dmp tt turn 
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31. We rarely meet with feeble lines in ParadiEe 
Elevation ^^W though with manj that are hard, and in 
of his a common use of the word, might be called 
''^**' prosaic. Yet few are truly prosaic ; few 

wherein the tone is not some way distinguished from 
prose. The very artificial style of Milton, sparing in 
English idiom, and his study of a rhythm, not always 
the most grateful to our ears, but preserving his blank 
verse from a trivial flow, is the cause of this elevation. 
It is at least more removed from a prosaic cadence than 
the slovenly rh3anes of such contemporary poets as Cham- 
berlayne. His versification is entirely his own, framed 
on a Latin and chiefly a Yirgilian model, the pause less 
frequently resting on the close of the line than in Homer, 
and much less than in our own dramatic poets. But it 
is also possible that the Italian and Spanish blank verse 
may have had some effect upon his ear. 

32. In the numerous imitations, and still more nu- 
His blind- merous traces of older poetry which we per- 
°*^ ceive in Paradise Lost, it is always to be kept 

in mind that he had only his recollection to rely upon. 
His blindness seems to have been complete before 1654 ; 
and I scarcely think that he had begun his poem, before 
the anxiety and trouble into which the public strife of 
the Commonwealth and the Restoration had thrown him 
gave leisure for immortal occupations. Then the re- 
membrance of early reading came over his dark and 
lonely path like the moon emerging from the clouds. 
Then it was that the muse was truly his ; not only as 
she poured her creative inspiration into his mind, but 
as the daughter of Memory, coming with fragments of 

liis thoughts. But here the satfject for- their natural qypearance is ahnoet always 
bad him to preserve consistency, if indeed anthropomorphic And. after all, Satai 
there be inconsistency in sapposing a does not animate a real toad, bat takea 
rapid assumption of form by spMtiial the shape of one. " Squat like a toad 
beingB. For thou|^ the instance that close by the ear of Eve." But he does 
Johnson alleges of inconsistency in Sa- enter a real serpent, so that the instance 
tan's animating a toad was not necessary, of Johnson is HI chosen. If be had men- 
yet his animation of the serpent was tioned the serpent, every one would have 
absolutely hidispensable. And the same seen that the identity of the animal ser- 
has been done by other poets, who do pent with Satan is part of tiit *»y i»fl| 
not scruple to suppose their gods, their account 

fairies or devils, or their aUegorioal per- f One of the few exoe|»tioDS la in the 

sonages. inspiring thoughts, and even sublime description of Death, when 

uniting thenk:alTes with the sonU as well a wretched hemistich. «*Fleroe m tm 

as wsumiDg .«ll kinds of form, though furies." stands as an unsightly liVinhh 
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ancient melodieSt the voice of Euripides, and Homer, and 
Tasso; sounds tliat he had loved in youth, and trea- 
sured up for the solace of his age. They who, though 
not enduring the calamity of Milton, have known what 
it is, when afar from books, in solitude or in travelling, 
or in the intervals of worldly care, to feed on poetical 
recollections, to murmur over the beautifol lines whose 
cadence has long delighted their ear, to recall the senti- 
ments and images which retain by association the charm 
that early years once gave them — they will feel the 
inestimable value of committing to the memory, in the 
prime of its power, what it will easily receive and in- 
delibly retain. I know not indeed whether an educa- 
tion that deals much with poetry, such as is still usual in 
England, has any more solid argument among many in 
its favour, than that it lays the foundation of intellectual 
pleasures at the other extreme of life. 

33. It is owing, in part, to his blindness, but more 
perhaps to his general residence in a city, that hib passion 
Milton, in the words of Coleridge, is " not a ** °»°^ 
picturesque but a musical poet ;" or as I would prefer 
to say, is the latter more of ike two. He describes 
visible things, and often with great powers of rendering 
them manifest, what the Greeks called ivapyeiay though 
seldom with so much circumstantial exactness of obser- 
vation as Spenser or Dante, but he feels music. The 
sense of vision delighted Ids imagination, but that of 
sound wrapped his whole soul in ecstasy. One of his 
trifling fietults may be connected with this, the excessive 
passion he displays for stringing together sonorous 
names, sometimes so obscure that the reader associates 
nothing with them, as the word Namancoe in Lycidas, 
which long baffled the commentators. Hence his cata- 
logues, unlike those of Homer and Virgil, are sometimes 
merely ornamental and misplaced. Thus the names of 
unbuilt cities come strangely forward in Adam's vision,' 
though he has afterwards gone over the same ground 
with better effect in Paradise Hegained. In this there 
was also a mixture of his pedantry. But, though he 
was rather too ostentatious or learning, the nature of his 
subject demanded a good deal of episodical ornament. 

Vu Lost,zL3M. 
VOL. IV. B 
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And this, rather than the precedents he might have al- 
Fanits in l^g^^^ from the Italians and others, is perhaps 
Paradiae the best apology for what fiome grave critics 
'* have censured, his frequent allusions to fable and 
mythology. These give much relief to the severity of 
the poem, and few readers would dispense with them. 
Less excuse can be made for some affectation of science 
which has produced hard and unpleasing lines ; but he 
had been bom in an age when more credit was gained 
by reading much than by writing well. The faults, 
however, of Paradise Lost are in general less to be called 
faults than necessary adjuncts of the qualities we most 
admire, and idiosyncrasies of a mighty genius. The 
verse of Milton is sometimes wanting in grace, and 
almost always in ease ; but what better can be said of 
his prose ? His foreign idioms are too frequent in the 
one ; but they predominate in the other. 

34. The slowness of Milton's advance to glory is now 
Its progress generally owned to have been much exagger- 
to fame. g^^g^ . y^Q miglit Say that the reverse was nearer 
the truth. '* The sale of 1300 copies in two years," says 
Johnson, '* in opposition to so much recent enmity, and 
to a style of versification new to all and disgusting to 
many, was an uncommon example of the prevalence of 
genius. The demand did not immediately increase ; for 
many more readers than were supplied at first the nation 
did not afford. Only 3000 were sold in eleven years." 
It would hardly however be said, even in this age, of a 
poem 3000 copies of which had been sold in eleven 
years, that its success had been small ; and some, per- 
haps, might doubt whether Paradise Lost, publi^ed 
eleven years since, would have met with a greater de- 
mand. There is sometimes a want of congeniality in 
public taste which no power of genius will overcome. 
For Milton it must be said by every one conversant with 
the literature of the age that preceded Addison's famous 
criticism, from which some have dated the reputation of 
Paradise Lost, that he took his place among great poets 
from the beginning. The fency of Johnson that few 
dared to praise it, and that " the revolution put an end 
to the secrecy of love," is without foundation ; the Go* 
vemment of Charles II. was not so absurdly tyrannical, 
nor did Dryden, the court's own poet, hesitate, in hiF 
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piefkce to the State of Inuocence, published soon uftei 
Milton's death, to speak of its original, Paradise Lost, 
as '* undoubtedly one of the greatest, most noble, and 
most sublime poems which eiti^er this age or nation has 
produced." 

35. The neglect which Paradise Lost never expe- 
rienced seems to have been long the lot of Pa^ paradise 
radise Eegained. It was not popular with the ^^*8»^«*- 
world ; it was long believed to manifest a decay of the 
poet's genius, and in spite of all that the critics have 
written, it is still but the favourite of some whose pre- 
dilections for the Miltonio style are Yery strong. The 
snbject is so much less capable of calling forth the vast 
powers of his mind, that we should be unfair in com- 
paring it throughout with the greater poem ; it has been 
called a model of the shorter epic, an action compre- 
hending few characters and a brief space of time.' The 
love of Milton for dramatic dialogue, imbibed from 
Greece, is still more apparent than in Paradise Lost; 
the whole poem, in fact, may almost be accounted a 
drama of primal simplicity, the narrative and descriptive 
part serving rather to diversify and relieve the speeches 
of the actors, than their speeches, as in the legitimate 
epic, to enliven the narration. Paradise Eegained 
abounds with passages equal to any of the same nature 
in Paradise Lost; but the argumentative tone is kept 
up till it produces some tediousuess, and perhaps on the 
whole less pains have been exerted to adorn and elevate 
that which appeals to the imagination. 

36. Samson Agonistes is the latest of Milton's poems ; 
we see in it, perhaps more distinctly than in samsoii 
Paradise Eegained, the ebb of a mighty tide, -^^^t^- 
An air of uncommon grandeur prevails throughout, but 
the language is less poetical than in Paradise Lo8t ; the 
vigour of thought remains, but it wants much of its 
ancient eloquence. Nor is the lyric tone well kept up 
by the chorus; they are too sententious, too slow in 
movement, and, except by the metre, are not easily dis- 
tinguishable from the other personages. But this metre 
is itself infelicitous, the Imes being frequently of a 
aumber of syllables not recognised in the usage of Eng- 

* Todd's Milton vol. v. p. 308. 

b2 
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lish poetry, and, destitute of rhythmical measure, &11 
into prose. Milton seems to have foi^otten that the 
ancient chorus had a musical accompaniment. 

37. The style of Samson, being essentially that of 
Paradise Lost, may show us how much more the latter 
poem is founded on the Greek tn^edians than on Homer, 
lu Samson we have sometimes the pompous tone of J^ 
chylus, more frequently the sustamed majesty of So- 
phocles; but the religious solemnity of Milton's own 
temperament, as well as the nature of the subject, have 
given a sort of breadth, an unbroken severity, to tho 
whole drama. It is perliaps not very popular even with 
the lovers of poetry; yet upon close comparison we 
should find that it deserves a higher place than many of 
its prototypes. We might search the Greek tragedies 
long for a character so powerfully conceived and main- 
tained as that of Samson himself; and it is but conform- 
able to the sculptural simplicity of that form of drama 
which Milton adopted, that all the rest should be kept 
in subordination to it. " It is only," Johnson says, ** by 
a blind confidence in the reputation of Milton, that a 
drama can be praised in which the intermediate parts 
have neither cause nor consequence, neither hasten nor 
retard the catastrophe." Such a drama is certainly not 
to be ranked with Othello and Macbeth, or even with 
the OBdipus or the Hippolytus ; but a similar criticism 
is applicable to several famous tragedies in the less arti- 
ficial school of antiquity, to the Prometheus and the 
PerssB of iEschylus, and, if we look strictiy, to not a fe-w 
of the two other masters. 

38. The poetical genius of Dryden came slowly to 
Dryden. perfection. Bom in 1631, his first short poems, 
HLs eariter or, as we might ratlier say, copies of verses, 
*****"** were not written till he approached thirty ; and 
though some of his dramas, not indeed of the best, belong 
to the next period of his life, he had reached the age of 
fifty before his high rank as a poet had been confirmed 
by indubitable proof. Yet he had manifested a supe- 
riority to his immediate contemporaries; his Astrsea 
Bedux, on the Restoration, is well versified ; the lines 
are seldom weak ; the couplets have that pointed manner 
which Cowley and Denham had taught the world to 
require ; they are harmonious, but not so varied as tbe 
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style he afterwards adopted. The Annus Mirabilis, in 
1667, is of a higher cast ; it is not so animated as the 
later poetry of Dryden, because the alternate quatrain, 
in which he followed Da^en^t's Gondibert, is hostile to 
animation ; but it is not unfavourable to another excel- 
lence, condensed and vigorous thought. Davenant in- 
deed and Denham may be reckoned the models of Dryden, 
so far as this can be said of a man of original genius, and 
one fer superior to theirs. The distinguishing charac- 
teristic of Dryden, it has been said bj' Scott, was the 
power of reasoning and expi*es6ing the result in appro- 
priate languc^e. This indeed was the characteristic of 
the two whom we have named, and so far as Dryden has 
displayed it, which he eminently has done, he bears a 
resemblance to them. But it is insufiGicient praise for 
this great poet. His rapidity of conception and readi- 
ness of expression are higher qualities. He never loiters 
about a single thought or image, never labours about the 
turn of a phrase. The impression upon our minds that 
he wrote with exceeding ease is irresistible ; and I do 
not know that we have any evidence to repel it. The 
admiration of Dryden gains upon us, if I may speak 
from my own experience, with advancing years, as we 
become more sensible of the difficulty of his style, and 
of the comparative facility of that which is merely ima- 
ginative. 

39. Dryden may be considered as a satirical, a reason, 
ing, a descriptive and narrative, a lyric poet, Absalom 
and as a translator. As a dramatist we must a°d 
return to him again. The greatest of his satires ^^»^*^p^«^»- 
is Absalom and Achitophel, that work in which his 
powers became fully known to the world, and which, as 
many think, he never surpassed. The admirable fitness 
of the Ei^lish couplet for satire had never been shown 
before ; in less skilfal hands it had been ineffective. 
He does not frequently, in this poem, carry the sense 
beyond the second line, which, except when skilfully 
contrived, as it often is by himself, is apt to enfeeble the 
emphasis ; his triplets are less numerous than usual, but 
energetic. The spontaneous ease of expression, the rapid 
transitions, the general ela^city and movement, have 
never been excelled. It is supeiAuous to praise the dis- 
enmioation and vivacity of tiie chief characters, c»p^ 
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ciallj Sliaffcesbury and Buckingham. Satire, however, 
is so much easier than panegyric, that with Ormond, 
Ossory, and Mulgrave he has not been quite so success- 
ful. In the second peirt of Absalom and Achitophel, 
written by Tate, one long passage alone is inserted by 
Dryden. It is excellent in its line of satire, but the line 
is less elevated; the persons delineated are less im- 
portant, and he has indulged more his natural proneness 
to virulent ribaldry. This fault of Dryden's writings, 
it is just to observe, belonged less to the man than to 
the age. No libellous invective, no coarseness of allu- 
sion, had ever been spared towards a private or political 
enemy. We read with nothing but disgust the satirical 
poetry of Cleveland, Butler, Oldham, and Marvell, or 
even of men whose high rank did not soften their style, 
Rochester, Dorset, Mulgrave. In Dryden there was, 
for the first time, a poignancy of wit which atones for 
his severity, and a ^cretion even in his taunts which 
made them more cutting. 

40. The Medal, which is in some measure a continua- 
Mac Fleck- tion of Absalom and Achitophel, since it bears 
noe. wholly on Shaftesbury, is of unequal merit, and 

on the whole falls much below the former. In Mao 
Flecknoe, his satire on his rival Shadwell, we must 
allow for the inferiority of the subject, which could not 
bring out so much of Dryden's higher powers of mind ; 
but scarcely one of his poems is more perfect. Johnson, 
who admired Dr^'den almost as much as he could any 
one, has yet, from his proneness to critical censure, wery 
much exaggerated the poet's defects. '^His faults of 
negligence are beyond recital. Such is the unevenness 
of his compositions, that ten lines are seldom found 
together without something of which the reader is 
ashamed." This might be true, or more nearly true, 
of other poets of the seventeenth century. Ten good 
consecutive lines will, perhaps, rarely be found, except 
in Denham, Davenant, and Waller. But it seems a great 
exaggeration as to Dryden. I would particularly in- 
stance Mac Flecknoe as a poem of about four hundred 
lines, in which no one will be condemned as weak or 
negligent, though three or four are rather too ribaldroos 
for our taste. There are also passages, much exceeding 
ten lines, in Absalom and Achitophel, as well as in the 
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later works, the Fables, which excite in the reader none 
of the shame for the poet's carelessness with which John- 
son has furnished him. 

41. The argumentative talents of Dryden appear, more 
or less, in the greater part of his poetry ; reason 'tj^^ ^jq^ 
in rhyme was his peculiar delight, to which he ^^^ 
seems to escape from the mere excursions of 

fancy. And it is remarkable that he reasons better and 
more closely in poetry than in prose. His productions 
more exclusively reasoning are the Eeligio Laici and 
the Hind and Panther. The latter is every way an 
extraordinary poem. It was written in the hey-day of 
exultation, by a recent proselyte to a winning side, as 
he dreamed it to be, by one who never spared a weaker 
foe, nor repressed his triumph with a dignified modera- 
tion. A year was hardly to elapse before he exchanged 
this fulness of pride for an old c^ of disappointment and 
poverty. Yet then too his genius was unquenched, and 
even lus satire was not less severe. 

42. The first lines in the Hind and Panther are justly 
reputed among the most musical in our Ian- ite singular 
guage ; and perhaps we observe their rhythm **^^ 
the better because it does not gain much by the sense ; 
for the allegory and the fable are seen, even in this com- 
mencement, to be awkwardly blended. Yet, notwith- 
standing their evident incoherence, which sometimes 
leads to the verge of absurdity, and the facility they give 
to ridicule, I am not sure that Dryden was wrong in 
choosing this singular fiction. It was his aim to bring 
forward an old argiunent in as novel a style as he could ; 
a dialogue between a priest and a parson would have 
made but a dull poem, even if it had contained some of 
the excellent paragraphs we road in the Hind and 
Panther. It is the grotesqueness and originality of the 
fable that give this poem its peculiar zest, of which no 
reader, I conceive, is insensible ; and it is also by this 
means that Diyden has contrived to relieve his reason- 
ing by short but beautiful touches of description, such 
as the sudden stream of light from heaven which an- 
nounces the victory of Sedgmoor near the end of the 
second book.^ 

b [I am indebted to a distinguisbed fHend for the explanation of th's liuck 
which I bad misunderstood. — IS63.] 
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43. The wit in the Hind and Panther is sliarp, ready, 
lu NMon- and pleasant, the reasoning is sometimes admi- 
'"^ rably close and strong; it is the energy of 
Bossuet in verse. I do not know that the main argu- 
ment of the Boman church could be better stated : all 
that has been well said for tradition and authority, all 
that serves to expose the inconsistencies of a vacillating 
Protestantism, is in the Hind's mouth. It is such an 
answer as a candid man should admit to any doubts of 
Dryden's sincerity. He who could argue as powerfully 
as the Hind may well be allowed to have thought him- 
self in the right. Yet he could not forget a few bold 
thoughts of his more sceptical days; and such is his 
bias to sarcasm that he cannot restrain himself from 
reflections on kings and priests when he is most con- 
tending for them.** 

44. The Fables of Dryden, or stories modernised from 
The Fables, ^^ccaccio and Chauccr, are at this day pro- 
bably the most read and the most popular of 

Dryden's poems. They contain passages of so much 
more impressive beauty, and are altogether so ias: more 
adapted to general sympathy than those we have men* 
tioned, that I should not hesitate to concur in this judg- 
ment. Yet Johnson's accusation of negligence is better 
supported by these than by the earlier poems. Whether 
it were that age and misfortune, though they had not 
impaired the poet's vigour, had rendered its continual 
exertion more wearisome, or, as is perhaps the better 
supposition, he reckoned an easy style, sustained aboTe 
prose, in some places, rather by metre than expression, 
more fitted to narration, we find much which might 
appear slovenly to critics of Johnson's temper. The 
latter seems, in fact, to have conceived, like Milton, a 
theory, that good writing, at least in verae, is never 
either to follow the change of fashion, or to sink into 
familiar phrase, and that any deviation from this rigour 
should be branded as low and colloquial. But Diyden 
wrote on a different plan. He thought, like Ariosto, 
and like Chaucer himself, whom he had to improve, that 

e Byedacation moethave beenmisled; -^^^"w^i.f "^ '"^^ "^ ^ 

So they beUeve because they BO were „n»,i Ji!. u w. # — 

),f^ '*Call you this backing of y im 

The priest eontinuct what the none tWends?" Us new alliei mii^t hav« 
began, said. 
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a sfoiy, especially when not heroio» ahonld be told in 
OBsy and flowing language, without too much difference 
from that of prose, relying on his harmon^s his occasional 
inYersions, and his concealed skill in the choice of words, 
for its effect on the reader. lie found also a tone of 
popular idiom, not perhaps old English idiom, but such 
as had crept into society, current among his contempo* 
raries ; and though this has in many cases now become 
insufferably vulgar, and in others looks like affectation, 
we should make some allowance for the times in con- 
demning it. This last blemish, however, is not much 
imputable to the Fables. Their beauties are inniuner- 
able ; yet few are very well chosen ; some, as Guiscard 
and Sigismunda, he has injured through coarseness of 
mind, which neither years nor religion had purified; 
and we want in all the power over emotion, the chaiin 
of sympathy, the skilful arrangement and selection of 
circumstance, which narrative poetry claims as its highest 
graces. 

45. Dryden's fame as a lyric poet depends a very little 
on his Ode on Mrs. Killigrew's death, but almost HisOdeB— 
entirely on that for St. Cecilia's Day, commonly Alexander's 
called Alexander's Feast. The former, which *"** 

is much praised by Johnson, has a few fine lines, mingled 
with a far greater number ill conceived and ill expressed ; 
the whole composition has that spirit which Dryden hardly 
ever wanted, but it is too faulty for high praise. The 
latter used to pass for the best work of Dryden, and the 
best ode in the language. Many would now agree with 
me that it is neither one nor the other, and that it was 
rather overrated during a period when criticism was not 
at a high point. Its beauties indeed are undeniable ; it 
has the raciness, the rapidity, the mastery of language 
which belong to Dryden ; the transitions are animated, 
the contrasts effective. But few lines are highly poetical, 
and some sink to the level of a common drinking song. 
It has the defects as well as the merits of that poetiy 
which is wiitten for musical accompaniment. 

46. Of Diyden as a translator it is needless to say 
much. In some instances, as in an ode of Horace, Higtratwi 
he has done extremely well ; but his Virgil is, ^tion of 
in my apprehension, the least successful of his ^^ 
chief works. Lines of consummate excellence are fre- 
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quently shot, like threads of gold, through the web, but 
the general texture is of an ordinary material. Dryden 
was little fitted for a translator of Virgil ; his mind was 
more rapid and vehement than that of his original, but 
by far less elegant and judicious. This translation seems 
to have been made in haste ; it is more negligent than 
any of his own poetry, and the style is often almost stu- 
diously, and as it were spitefully, vulgar. 

47. The supremacy of Dryden from Sie death of Milton 
Decline of ^ 1^74: to his own in 1700 was not only unap- 
f^^tii proached by any English poet, but he held almost 
Restore- a Complete monopoly of English poetry. This 
*^®**- latter period of the seventeenth century, setting 

aside these two great names, is one remarkably sterile 
in poetical genius. Under the first Stuarts, men of 
warm imagination and sensibility, though with deficient 
taste and little command of language, had done some 
honour to our literature; though once neglected, they 
have come forward again in public esteem, and if not 
very extensively read, have been valued by men of 
kindred minds full as much as they deserve. The ver- 
sifiers of Charles II. and William's days have experi- 
enced the opposite fate ; popular for a time, and long so 
far known, at least by name, as to have entered raOier 
largely into collections of poetry, they are now held in 
no regard, nor do they claim much fiivour from just 
criticism. Their object in general was to write like 
men of the world — with ease, wit, sense, and spirit, but 
dreading any soaring of fency, any ardour of moral emo- 
tion, as the probable source of ridicule in their readers. 
Nothing quenches the flame of poetry more than this 
fear of the prosaic multitude — imless it is the community 
of habits with this very multitude, a life such as these 
poets generally led, of taverns and brothels, or, wha-. 
came much to the san^, of the court. We cannot say 
of Dryden, that ''he bears no traces of those sable 
streams ; " they sully too much the plumage of that 
stately swan, but his indomitable genius carries him 
upwards to a purer empyrean. The rest are just distin- 
guishable from one another, not by any high gifts of the 
muse, but by degrees of spirit, of ease, of poignancy, of 
skill and harmony in versification, of good sense and 
Qcuteness. They may easily be dibposed of. Cleveland 
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is sometimes humotirotus, but sncceecLs only in the 
lightest kinds of poetry. Marvell wrote some- g^^,^ ^^J^^J 
times with more taste and feeling than was poets enn- 
usual, but his satires are gross and stupid. ™^***^ 
Oldham, far superior in this respect, ranks perhaps next 
to Dryden ; he is spirited and pointed, but his versifica- 
tion is too negligent, and his subjects temporary. Bos- 
common, one of the best for harmony and correctness of 
language, has little vigour, but he never offends, and 
Pope has justly praised his *' unspotted bays." Mulgrave 
affects ease and spirit, but his Essay on Satire belies the 
supposition that Dryden had any share in it. Bochester, 
endowed by nature with more considerable and varied 
genius, might have raised himself to a higher place than 
he holds. Of Otway, Duke, and several more, it is not 
worth while to give any character. The Bevolution did 
nothing for poetry ; William's reign, always excepting 
Dryden, is our nadir in works of imagination. Then 
came Blackmore with his epic poems of Prince Arthur 
and King Arthur, aud Pomfret with his Choice, both 
popular in their own age, and both intolerable by their 
frigid and tame monotony in the next. The lighter 
poetry, meantime, of song and epigram did not sink 
along with the serious ; the state of society was much 
less adverse to it. Bochester, Dorset, and some more 
whose names are unknown, or not easily traced, do 
credit to the Caroline period. 

48. In ihe year 1699, a poem was published. Garth's 
Dispensary, which deserves attention, not so much *ur 
its own merit, though it comes nearest to Dryden, at 
whatever interval, as from its indicating a transitional 
state in our versification. The general structure of the 
couplet through the seventeenth century may be called 
abnormous ; the sense is not only often carried beyond 
the second line, which the French avoid, but the second 
line of one couplet and ihe first of the next are not 
seldom imited in a single sentence or a portion of one, 
so that the two, though not rhyming, must be read as a 
couplet. The former, when as dexterously managed as 
it was by Dryden, adds much to the beauty of the 
general versification ; but the latter, a sort of adultery 
of the lines already wedded to other companions at 
rhyme's altar, can scarcely ever be pleasing, unless it 
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be in narrative poetry, where it may bring the sound 
nearer to prose. A tendency, however, to the French 
rule of constantly terminating the sense with the conplet 
will he perceived to have increased from the Restoration. 
Boscommon seldom deviates from it, and in long passages 
of Dryden himself there will hardly he found an excep- 
tion. But, perhaps, it had not heen so uniform in any 
former production as in the Dispensary. The versifica- 
tion of this once famous mock-heroic poem is smooth 
and regular, hut not forcible ; the language clear and 
neat; the parodies and allusions happy. Many lines 
are excellent in the way of pointed application, and 
some are remembered and quoted, where few call to 
mind the author. It has been remarked that Grarth 
enlaiged and altered the Dispensary in almost every 
edition, and what is more imcommon, that every altera- 
tion was for the better. This poem may be called an 
imitation of the Lutrin, inasmuch as but for the Lutrin 
it might probably not have been written, and there are 
even particular resemblances. The subject, which is 
a quarrel between the physicians and apothecaries of 
London, may vie with that of Boileau in want of general 
interest; yet it seems to afford more diversity to the 
satirical poet. Garth, as has been observed, is a link of 
transition between the style and turn of poetry under 
Charles and William, and that we find in Addison, 
Prior, Tickell, and Pope, during the reign of Anne. 



Sect. IV. — On Latin Poetry. 

49. The Jesuits were not unmindful of the credit their 
Latin poets Latin verscs had done them in periods more 
of Italy. favourable to that exercise of taste than the 
present. Even in Italy, which had ceased to be a 
Ceva. ^^^ genial soil, one of their number, Ceva, 
may deserve mention. His Jesus Puer is a 
long poem, not inelegantly written, but rather singular 
in some of its descriptions, where the poet has been 
more solicitous to adorn his subject than attentive to it« 
proper character; and the same objection might be 
made to some of its episodes. Ceva wrote also a phi- 
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loBophical poem, extolled by Comiani, but which has 
not fallen into my hands.** Averani, a Florentine of 
various erudition, Cappellari, Strozzi, author of a poem 
on chocolate, and several others, both within the order 
of Loyola and without it, cultivated Latin poetry v^rith 
some success.* But, though some might be superior as 
poets, none were more remarkable or famous g^^^^ 
than Sei^ardi, best known by some biting 
satires under the name of Q. Sectanus, which he levelled 
at his personal enemy Gravina. The reputation, indeed, 
of Gravina with posterity has not been affected by such 
libels; but they are not wanting either in poignancy 
and spirit, or in a command of Latin phrase/ 

50. The superiority of France in Latin verse was 
no longer contested by Holland or Germany, of France 
Several poets of real merit belong to this — <i»*^i«^ 
period. The first in time was Claude Quillet, who, in 
his Callipaddia, bears the Latinised name of Leti This 
is written with much elegance of style and a very 
harmonious versification. No writer has a more Virgi- 
lian cadence. Though inferi^^r to Sammarthanus, he 
may be reckoned high among the French poets. He 
has been reproached with too open an exposition of 
some parts of his subject; which applies only to the 
second book. 

51. The Latin poems of Menage are not unpleasing; 
he has indeed no great fire or originality, but jug^ 

the harmonious couplets glide over the ear, 
and the mind is pleased to recognise the tesselated 
frs^ments of Ovid and Tibullus. His affected passion 
for Mademoiselle Lavergne and lamentations about her 
cruelty are ludicrous enough, when we consider the 
character of the man, as Y adius in the Femmes Savantes 
of Moli^re. They are perfect models of want of truth 
but it is a want of truth to nature, not to the conven- 
tional forms of modem Latin verse. 

52. A far superior performance is the poem on gardena 
by the Jesuit Ben^ liapin. For skill in vary- Rapin on 
ing and adorning his subject, for a truly 8a«ieM. 
VirgiKan spirit in expression, for the exclusion of feeble, 
prosaic, or awkward lines, he may perhaps be equal to 

dCoraiani,viiL214; Salfl.ziy.25f. 238, et post 

* BibL Gboiiie, toL zziL ; Saifl, ziv. ' Salfl. xlv. 299 ; Cdrnlani. TiU. 28a 
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any poet, to Sammarthanus, or to Sannazarins himself. 
His cadences are generally very gratifying to the ear, 
and in this respect he is much above Yida.^ But his 
subject, or his genius, has prevented him from rising 
very high ; he is the poet of gardens, and what gardens 
are to nature, that is he to mightier poets. There is also 
too monotonous a repetition of nearly the same images, 
as in his long enumeration of flowers in the first book ; 
the descriptions are separately good, and great artifice 
is shown in varying them ; but the variety could not be 
sufi&cient to remove the general sameness that belongs to 
an horticultural catalogue. Bapin was a great admirer 
of box and aU topiary works, or trees cut iuto artificial 
forms. 

53. The first book of the Gardens of Bapin is on 
flowers, the second on trees, the third on waters, and 
the fourth on fruits. The poem is of about 3000 lines, 
sustained with equable dignity. All kinds of graceful 
associations are mingled witii the description of his 
flowers, in the fanciful style of Ovid and Darwin ; the 
vif^let is lanthis, who lurked in valleys to shun the love 
of Apollo, and stained her face with purple to preserve 
her chastity ; the rose is Khodanthe, proud of her beaut . 
and worshipped by the people in the place of Diana, but 
changed by the indignant Apollo to a tree, while the 
populace, who had adored her, are converted into her 
thorns, and her chief lovers into snails and butterflies. 
A tendency to conceit is perceived in Kapin, as in the 

6 As the poem of Bapin is not in the Inclinontp plandontqne oomis nemoim 
hands of every one who has taste for alta comscis. 

liatin poetry, I will give as a specimen ^P«* °"*J ^*^ fremltn. asaensnqae 

the introduction to the second book:- j, toSfs^'pLram responsat Gallia silvia. 

Menemoraa^neomnI.nemonmlp^l. ^^ (^^^°^ ""** **"^' *^*'*^'* 

Ets^ST^ZteSimlatftftrndandaper ^^^^^ '^'^^ *«"« '^"*~'* 

r««4!i*!?f?™ *,«•♦«« torn ^ A,v«^nf<Kr.o Nou Dodongpi saltus, sllvjBque MolorcU, 
SSbL florentibus AntnlgrisUtfeiUcibnsnem6rosaCalydne. 

Alifuerlt,reUqnodeerit sua gratia rnri. ^^ qjios carmlnibua celebravit fabate 

^?.nS!}??^* ^"""^ ^* '"^"^ ^P^** Umt meok cantns tellus Jam Franca 
canentl ; mot^tiir 

^ ^^nT"""^* ^^^ **® """^"^ QuffitotnoDlUbuspasshntotlBslmaBUvis. 

tt«jI^«2? #.«.«4/« «roion« a«. 4i>».,w«.M. CoDupiclenda sui lat^ miracul* ruris 

ta^ ^ ^ Ostendit. Incisqne solnm oommendat 

**'*°' amcenis. 



fpse et amem meritam capiti imposnisse 
coronam. 



One or two words in these lines wn 



Jam 86 cantantf frondosa r*v^mt"a ^^t strlstly correct ; bat they are highly 
quenni Viiigilian, both in manner and rfaytlm* 
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two p jets to whom we have just oompaxed him. Thus, 
in some pretty lines, he supposes Nature to have * tried 
her 'prentice hand " in making a convolyulus before she 
ventured upon a lily.** 

54. In Eapin there will generally be remarked a cer- 
tarn redundancy, which &stidious critics might call 
tautology of expression. But this is not imcommon in 
Virgil. The Georgics have rarely been more happily 
imitated, especially in their didactic parts, than by 
Bapin in the Gardens ; but he has not the high flights 
of his prototype ; his digressions are short, and belong 
closely to the subject ; we have no plague, no civil war, 
no Eurydice. If he praises Louis XIV., it is more as 
the founder of the garden of Versailles, than as the con-* 
queror of Flanders, though his concluding lines emulate, 
^dth no unworthy spirit, those of the last Georgic* It 
may be added, that some French critics have thought the 
famous poem of Delille on the same subject inferior to 
that of Bapin. 

55. Santeul (or Santolius) has been reckoned one of 
the best Latin poets whom France ever pro- g^^^^^ 
duced. He began by celebrating the victories 

of Louis and the virtues of contemporary heroes. A 
nobleness of thought and a splendour of language dis- 
tinguish the poetry of Santeul, who furnished many 
inscriptions for public monuments. The hymns which 
he afterwards wrote for the breviary of the church of 
Paris have been still more admired, and at the request of 
others he enlarged his collection of sacred verse. But I 
have not read the poetry of Santeul, and give only the 
testimony of French critics.'' 

56. England might justly boast, in the earlier part of 
the century, her Milton ; nay, I do not know ^a^ 
that, with the exception of a well-known and ppeiry in 
very pleasing poem, though perhaps hardly of "^land. 
classical simplicity, by Cowley on himself, Epitaphium 

b Et ta rnmpis hnnram, et mnlto te Lutetia in maffUi; quo tempore Fraodca 

floTe profundis, tellos 

Qairigoas inter serpi8,oonyolvnIe»yalle8; Bege beata sno, rebasqne mpeita le- 

Daloe radimentum meditantis lilia quon- cundia, 

dam Et sua per popnloa latd dare Jura to* 

Nalone, com aeee opera ad minora lentes 

panunet. CoBperat, et toti Jam monm Lmpocen 

i Hoic magni iailsteiis reatigU lacra mundo. 

Maronia. k Baillct; Biogr. Uuivern^lle. 
lie super hni Leasi^ClArodp^nnteranebanw 
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Yivi Auctons, we can produce anything equally good in 
this period. The Latin verse of Barrow is forcible and 
full of mind, but not sufficiently redolent of antiquity."* 
Yet versification became, about the time of the Eestora- 
tion, if not the distinctive study, at least the fEivoarito 
exercise, of the university of Oxford. The collection 
entitled Mussb Anglicauae, published near the end of the 
century, contains little from any other quarter. Many 
of these poems relate to the political themes of the day, 
and eulogise the reigning king, Charles, James, or 
William; others are on philosophical subjects, which 
they endeavour to decorate with classical phrase. Their 
character does not, on the whole, pass mediocrity ; they 
are often incorrect and somewhat turgid, but occasion- 
ally display a certain felicity in adapting ancient lines 
to their subject, and some liveliness of invention. The 
golden age of Latin verse in England was yet to come. 

^ The following stanzas on an erring ocniadenoe will snlSciently proTe tlil8>- 

'fyranne yltaa, fax temeraria, Assensos errans, invallda potens 

Inftde dux, ignobile vinculum. Mentis propago, quam vetuit Dent 
3idu(t doTosum, aeuigma pneeens^ Nascl, sed ort« principatxim' 

ingeuui labyrintbe voti, Attrtbuit. regtmeoqac nnctnEj^ te 
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CHAPTEB VI. 

iosrroRT of dramatic xjteratube^ fbov icso to iroo. 



Section I. 

Badtie — Minor SVench Tragedlaiu— Mol&re ~ fiegnaid, and other Gomlo Wrlten 

i. Few tragedies or dramatio works of any kind are now 
recorded by historians of Italian literature ; those j^^u^n and 
of Delfino, afterwards patriarch of Aqnileia, Spanish 
which are esteemed among the best, were pos- ^^^"^ 
sibly written before the middle of the century, and were 
not published tiU after its termination. The Corradino 
of Caracoio, in 1694, was also valued at the time.' Nor 
can Spain arrest us longer ; the school of Calderon in 
national comedy extended no doubt beyond the death of 
Philip IV. in 1666, and many of his own religious pieces 
are of as late a date ; nor were names wholly wanting, 
which are said to merit remembrance, in the feeble reign 
of Charles II., but they must be left for such as make a 
particular study of Spanish literature.** We are called to 
a nobler stage. 

2. Comeille belongs in his glory to the earlier period 
of this century, though his inferior tragedies, BatAne'g 
more numerous than the better, would fall ft»t 
within the later. Fontenelle, indeed, as a de- ^^ **' 
voted admirer, attributes considerable merit to those 
whioh the general voice both of critics and of the public 
had condemned." Meantime, another luminary arose on 

* Walker's Memoir on Italian Tra^ alao despised the French publie for not 

gedy, p. 201 ; Solfl, zii. 57. admiring the Sophonisbe of Gomeilfe, 

^ Bottterwek. whidi he had made too Roman for their 

' Hist, dn Th^tro Francis, in (Envres tasle. 
de Fontenelle. iiL llL St. Evrem^ud 

VOL. IV. S 
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the opposite side of the horizon. The list tragedy of 
Jean Bacine, Les Freres Ennemis, was represented in 
1664, when he was twenty-five years of age. It is so far 
below his great works as to be scarcely mentioned, yet 
does not want indications of the genius they were to 
display. Alexandre, in 1665, raised the yonng poet to 
more distinction. It is said that he showed this tragedy 
to Comeille, who praised his versification, but advised 
him tx) avoid a path which he was not fitted to tread. 
It is acknowledged by the advocates of Bacine that the 
characters are feebly drawn, and that the conqueror 
of Asia sinks to the level of a hero in one of those 
romances of gallantry which had vitiated the taste of 
France. 

3. The glory of Eacine commenced with the repre- 
Andro- scntation of his Andromaque in 1 667, which was 
™**i'^®* not printed till the end of the following year. 

He was now at once compared with Comeille, and the 
scales long continued to oscillate. Criticism, satire, 
epigrams, were unsparingly launched against the rising 
poet. But his rival pursued the worst policy by obsti- 
nately writing bad tragedies. The public naturally 
compare the present with the present, and forget the 
past. When he gave them Pertharite, they were dis- 
pensed from looking back to Cinna. It is acknowledged 
even by Fontenelle that, during the height of Eacine's 
fame, the world placed him at least on an equality with 
his predecessor ; a decision from which that critic, the 
relation and friend of Comeille, appeals to what he takes 
to bo the verdict of a later age. 

4. The Andromaque was sufficient to show that Bacine 
had more skill in tiie management of a plot, in the dis- 
play of emotion, in power over the sympathy of the spec«> 
tator, at least where the gentler feelings are concerned, 
in beauty and grace of style, in all except nobleness of 
character, strength of thought, and impetuosity of lan- 
guage. He took his fable from Euripides, but changed 
it according to the requisitions of the French theatre 
and of French manners. Some of these changes are for 
the better, as the substitution of Astyanax for an unknown 
lilolossus of the Greek tragedian, the supposed son of 
Andromache by Pyrrhus. ** Most of those," says Bacine 
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himBelf very justly, *' who have heard of Andromache, 
know her only as the widow of Hector and the mother 
of Astyanaz. They cannot reconcile themselves to her 
loving another husband and another son." And he has 
fmely improved this happy idea of preserving Astyanax, 
by making the Greeks, jealous of his name, send an em- 
basfiy by Orestes to demand his life ; at once deepening 
the inticrest and developing the plot. 

5. The female characters, Andromache and Hermione, 
are drawn with all Eacine's delicate perception of ideal 
beaaty ; the one, indeed, prepared for his hand by those 
great masters in whose school he had disciplined his own 
gifts of nature. Homer, Euripides, Yirgil ; the other more 
original and more full of dramatic effect. It was, as we 
are told, the fine acting of Mademoiselle de Champmel^ 
in this part, generally reckoned one of the most difficidt 
on the French stage, which secured the success of the 
play. Eacine. after the first representetion, threw him- 
self at her feet in a transport of gratitude, which was 
soon changed to love. It is more easy to censure some 
of the other characters. Pyrrhus is bold, haughty, pas- 
sionate, the true son of Achilles, except where he appears 
as the lover of Andromache. It is inconceivable and 
truly ridicidous that a Greek of the heroic age, and such 
a Greek as Pyrrhus is represented by those whose ima- 
gination has given him existence, should feel the respect- 
ful passion towards his captive which we might reasonably 
expect in the romances of chivalry, or shonld express it 
in the tone of conventional gallantry that suited the court 
of Versailles. But Orestes is fax worse ; love-mad, and 
yet talking in gallant conceits, cold and polite, he dis- 
credits the poet, the tragedy, and the son of Agamemnon 
himself. It is better to kill one's mother than to ntter 
such trash. In hinting that the previous madness of 
Orestes was for the love of Hennione, Kacine has pre- 
srmied too much on the ignorance, and too much on the 
bad taste, of his audience. But far more injudicious is 
his fantastic remorse and the supposed vision of the 
Furies in the last scene. It is astonishing that Racine 
should have challenged comparison with one of the most 
celebrated scenes of Euripides in circumstances that de- 
prived him of the possibility of rendering his own effec- 

s 2 
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tive. For the style of the Andromaque, it abounds with 
graoe and beauty ; but there are, to my apprehension, 
more insipid and feeble lines, and a more effeminate 
tone, than in his later tragedies. 

6. Britannicus appeared in 1669 ; and in this admirable 

play Kacine first showed that he did not depend 

BritannicuB. ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^£ gallantry usual among his courtly 

hearers, nor on the languid sympathies that it excites. 
Terror and pity, the twin spirits of tragedy, to wnom 
Aristotle has assigned the great moral office of purifying 
the passions, are called forth in their shadowy forms to 
sustain the consummate beauties of his diction. His 
subject was original and happy ; with that historic truth 
which usage required, and that poetical probabiliiy wluch 
fills up the outline of historic truth without disguising 
it. What can be more entirely dramatic, what more 
terrible in the sense that Aristotle means (that is, the 
spectator's sympathy with the dangers of the innocent), 
than the absolute master of the world, like the veiled 
prophet of Khorasan, throwing off the appearances of 
virtue, and standing out at once in the maturity of enor- 
mous guilt ? A presaging gloom, like that which other 
poets have sought by the hacknied artifices of supersti- 
tion, hangs over the scenes of this tragedy, and deepens 
at its close. We sympathise by turns with the guilty 
alarms of Agrippina, the virtuous consternation of Bur- 
rhus, the virgin modesty of Junia, the unsuspecting 
ingenuousness of Britannicus. Few tragedies on the 
French stage, or indeed on any stage, save those of 
Shakspeare, display so great a variety of contrasted 
characters. None, indeed, are ineffective, except the 
confidante of Agrippina ; for Narcissus is very feir fix)m 
being the mere confidant of Nero ; he is, as in history, 
his preceptor in crime; and his cold villany is well 
contrasted with the fierce passion of the despot. The 
criticisms of Fontenelle and others on small incidents in 
the plot, such as the concealment of Nero behind a 
curtain that he may hear the dialogue between Junia 
and Britannicus, which is certainly more fit for comedy,* 
ought not to weigh against such excellence as we find in 
all the more essential requisites of a tragic drama. Baciiitt 



4 It is, however, taken from Tadioa. 

I 

I 

i 
I 
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bad mnoh improyed liis language sinoe Andromaqne ; 
the conventioiiiBLl phraseology about flames and fine eyes, 
though not wholly relinquished, is less frequent ; and if 
he has not here reached, as he ueyer did, the peculiar 
impetuosity of Comeille, nor given to his Bomans the 
grandeur of his predecessor's conception, he is full of 
lines wherein, as every word is effective, there can hardly 
be any deficiency of vigour. It is the vigour indeed of 
Yirgil, not of Lncan. 

7. In one passage, Bacine has, I think, excelled Shak- 
speare. They have both taken the same idea from Plu- 
tarch. The lines of Shakspeare are in Antony and 
Cleopatra : — 

Thy demon, that 's the q)irit that keeps thee, is 
Noble, coarageons, high, mimatchable. 
Where Oaear'B is not; bat near him, thy angel 
Becomes a liMr, as being o'erpowered. 

These are, to my apprehension, not very forcible, and 
obscure even to tiiose who know, what many do not, that 
by " a fear " he meant a common goblin, a supernatural 
being of a more plebeian rank than a demon or angel. 
The single verse of Eacine is magnificent : — 

Hon gAiie 4Uma6 tremble devant le sien. 

8. Berenice, the next tragedy of Bacine, is a surprising 
proof of what can be done by a great master ; ^^^^^^^ 
but it must be admitted that it wants many of ^' 
the essential qualities that are required in the drama. It 
might almost be compared with Timon of Athens, by the 
absence of &.ble and movement. For nobleness and de- 
licacy of sentiment, for grace of style, it deserves every 
praise ; but is rather tedious in the closet, and must be 
&r more so on the stage. This is the only tragedy of 
Bacine, unless perhaps we except Athalie, in which the 
story presents an evident moral ; but no poet is more 
unifonnly moral in his sentiments. Comeille, to whom 
the want of dramatic fable was never any great objection, 
attempted the subject of Berenice about the same time 
with fiur inferior success. It required what he could not 
give, the picture of two hearts struggling against a noble 
and a blameless love. 

. 9. It was unfortunate for Bacine that he did not more 
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frequently break through the piojudices of the French 
theatre in fiEkYour of classical subjects. A field 
*^ was open of almost boundless extent, the me- 
dieaval history of Europe, and especially of France her- 
self. His predecessor had been too successful in the Gid 
to leave it doubtful whether an audience woidd approve 
such an innovation at the hands of a favoured tragedian. 
Racine however did not venture on a step which in the 
next century Voltaire turned so much to account, and 
which made the fortune of some inferior tragedies. But 
considering the distance of place equivalent, for the ends 
of the drama, to that of time, he foimded on an event in 
the Turkish history not more than thirty years old, his 
next tragedy, that of Bajazet. The greater part indeed 
of the fable is due to his own invention. Bajazet is 
reckoned to fall below most of his other tragedies in 
beauty of style ; but the fable is well connected ; there 
is a great deal of movement, and an unintermitting in- 
terest is sustained by Bajazet and Atalide, two of the 
noblest characters that Eaiciiie has drawn. Atalide has 
not the ingenuous simplicity of Junie, but displays a 
more dramatic flow of sentiment and not less dignity or 
tenderness of soid. The character of Boxane is conceived 
with truth and spirit ; nor is the resemblance some have 
found in it to ibat of Hermione greater than belongs to 
forms of the same type. Aconuit, the vizir, is more a 
favourite with the French critics; but in such parts 
Bacine does not rise to the level of Comeille. No poet 
is less exposed to the imputation of bombastio exa^era- 
tion ; yet in the two lines with which Acomat concludes 
the fourth act, there is at least an approach to burlesque ; 
and one can hardly say that they would have been out of 
place in Tom Thumb : — 

HonioDB, moi, cher OBmin, oomme on yizlr, et toi, 
Gomme le &vori tf on homme tel que moL 

10. The next tragedy was Mithridate; and in this 

Mithridate. ^^*^® ^^ ^®®^ thought to have wrestled 
against Comeille on his own ground, the dis- 
play of the unconquerable mind of a hero. We And in 
the part of Mithridate a great depth of thought in com* 
pressed and energetic language. But, unlike the mas- 
ouline oharaoters of Comeille, he is not merely sentan* 
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tions. Eacine introduces no one for the sake of the 
speeches he has to utter. In Mithridates he took what 
history has delivered to us, blending with it no impro- 
bable fiction according to the manners of the East. His 
love for Monime has nothing in it extraordinary, or 
unlike what we might expect from the king of Fontus ; 
it is a fierce, a jealous, a vindictiTe love; the neces- 
sities of the French language alone, and the usages of 
the French theatre, could make it appear feeble. His 
two sons are naturally less effective ; but the loveliness 
of Monime yields to no female character of Eacine. 
There is something not quite satisfeictoiy in the strata* 
gems which Mithridates employs to draw from her a 
confession of her love for his son. They are not uncon- 
genial to the historic character, but, according to our 
chivalrous standard of heroism, seem derogatory to the 
poetical. 

11. Iphig^nie followed in 1674. In this Eacine had 
again to contend with Euripides in one of his j^,-^nie 
most celebrated tragedies. He had even, in the 
character of Achilles, to contend, not with Homer him- 
self, yet with the Homeric associations &miliar to every 
classical scholar. The love, in fact, of Achilles, and his 
politeness towards Clytemnestra, are not exempt from a 
tone of gallantry a little repugnant to our conception of 
his manners. Yet the Achilles of Homer is neither inca- 
pable of love nor of courtesy, so that there is no essential 
repugnance to his character. That of Iphigenia in Euri- 
pides has been censured by Aristotle as inconsistent ; her 
extreme distress at the first prospect of death being fol- 
lowed by an unusual display of courage. Hurd has taken 
upon him the defence of the Greek tragedian, and ob- 
serves, after Brumoy, that the Iphigenia of Eacine being 
modelled rather according to the comment of Aristotle 
than the example of Euripides, is so much the worse.* 
But his apology is too subUe, and requires too long re- 
flection, for &e ordinary spectator ; and though Shak- 
speare might have managed the transition of feeling with 
some of his wonderful knowledge of human nature, it is 
certainly presented too crudely by Euripides, and much 
in the style which I have elsewhere observed to be too 

• Hunt's OnnmMitMy on Horaoe, toL L j^ lift. 
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usual with our old dramatists. The Iphigenia of Bacine 
is not a character, like those of Shakspeare, and of him, 
perhaps, alone, which nothing less than intense medi- 
tation can develop to the reader, bnt one which a good 
actress might compass, and a common spectator under- 
stand. Bacine, like most other tragedians, wrote for the 
stage ; Shakspeare aimed at a point beyond it, and some- 
times too much lost sight of what it required. 

12. Several critics have censured the part of Eriphile. 
Yet Fontenelle, prejudiced as he was against Bacine, 
admits that it is necessary for the catastrophe, though he 
cavils, I think, against her appearance in the earlier part 
of the play, layii^ down a rule, by which our own trage- 
dians would not have chosen to be tried, and which seems 
fEur too rigid, that the necessity of the secondary charac- 
ters should be perceived from their first appearance.' The 
question for Bacine was in what manner he shoidd manage 
the catastrophe. The fdbvkm truth, the actual sacrifice 
of Iphigenia, was so revolting to the mind, that even 
Euripides thought himself obliged to depart from it. But 
this he effected by a contrivance impossible on the Frencli 
stage, and which would have changed Bacine*s tragedy 
to a common melodrame. It appears to me that he very 
happily substituted the character of Eriphile, who, as 
Fontenelle well says, is the hind of the fable : and whose 
impetuous and somewhat dieonierly passion^ bolt for- 
nish a contrast to the ideal nobleness of Iphigenia through- 
out the tragedy, and reconcile us to her own fate at the 
close. 

13. Once more, in Fh^dre, did the great disciple of 

both tragedies the character of FhsBdra her- 
self throws into shade all the others, but with this im- 
portant difference, that in Euripides her death occurs 
about the middle of the piece, while she continues in 
Bacine till the conclusion. The French poet has bor- 
rowed much from the Greek, more, perhaps, than in any 
former drama, but has surely heightened the interest, 
and produced a more splendid work of genius. I have 
never read the particular criticism in which Schlegel 
has endeavoured to elevate the Hippolytus above the 

f Btfflexions sur la PofiUqae ; (Enrres de FontenAlIa. voL lU. p. I4a 
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Ph^dre. Many, eTen among French critios, have ob- 
jeoted to the loye of Hippolytus for Aricia, by which 
Bacine has deyiated from the older mythological tradi- 
tion, though not withont the anthority of Yugil. £iit 
we are hardly tied to aU the circnmBtance of &ble ; and 
the cold yonng huntsman loses nothing in the eyes of a 
modem reader by a virtuous attachment. This tragedy 
is said to be more open to yerbal criticism than the Iphi- 
g^nie ; but in poetical beauty I do not know that Bacine 
has oyer surpassed it. The description of the death of 
Hippolytus is, perhaps, his masterpiece. It is true 
that, according to the practice of our own stage, long 
descriptions, especially in elaborate language, are out of 
use ; but it is not, at least, for the advocates of Etiripides 
to blame them. 

14. The Fh^dre was represented in 1677; and after 
this its illustrious author seemed to renounce ^^^^^ 
the stage. His increasing attachment to the 
Jansenists made it almost impossible, with any consist- 
ency, to promote an amusement which they anathema- 
tised. But he was induced, after many years, in 1689, 
by Madame de Maintenon, to write Esther for the pur- 
pose of representation by the young ladies whose educa- 
tion she protected at St. Cyr. Esther, though very much 
praised for beauty of langui^e, is admitted to possess 
little merit as a drama. Much, indeed, could not be 
expected in the circumstances. It was acted at St. Cyr ; 
Louis applauded, and it is said that the Prince de Gond6 
wept. The greatest praise of Esther is that it encouraged 
its author to write Athalie. Once more restored .^. ,, 
to dramatic conceptions, his genius revived from 
sleep with no loss of the vigour of yesterday. He was 
even more in Athalie than in Iphig^nie and Britannicus. 
This great work, published in 1691, with a royal prohi- 
bition to represent it on any theatre, stands by general 
consent at the head of all the tragedies of Bacine, for 
the grandeur, simplicity, and interest of the fable, for 
dramatic terror, for theatrical effect, for ^lear and judi- 
cious management, for bold and forcible, rather than 
subtle delineation of character, for sublime sentiment and 
imagery. It equals, if it does not, as I should incline to 
think, surpass, all the rest in the perfection of style, and 
is far more free from every defect, especially from feeble 
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politeness and gallantry, which of conrBe the subjeci 
could not admit. It has been said that he himself gave 
the preference to Ph^dre; but it is more extraoidinaiy 
that not only his enemies, of whom there were many, 
but the public itself, was for some years incapable of 
discovering the merit of Athalie. Boileau declared it to 
be a masterpiece, and one can only be astonished that 
any could have thought differently from Boileau. It 
doubtless gained much in general esteem when it came 
to be represented by good actors ; for no tragedy in the 
French language is more peculiarly fitted for the stage. 

15. The chorus, which he had previously introduced in 
Esther, was a very bold innovation (for the revival of 
what is forgotten must always be classed as innovation)i 
and it required all the skill of Bacine to prevent its 
appearing in our eyes an impertinent excrescence. But 
though we do not, perhaps, wholly reconcile ourselves 
to some of the songs, which too much surest, by asso- 
ciation, the Italian opera, the chorus of Athalie enhances 
the interest as well as the splendour of the tragedy. It 
was, indeed, more full of action and scenic pomp than 
any he had written, and probably than any other which 
up to that time had been represented in France. The 
part of Athalie predominates, but not so as to eclipse the 
rest. The high-priest Joad is drawn with a stem zeal, 
admirably dramatic, and without which the idolatrous 
queen would have trampled down all before her during 
tiie conduct of the &ble, whatever justice might have 
ensued at the last. We feel this want of an adequate 
resistance to triumphant crime in the Bodogune of Cor- 
neille. No character appears superfluous or feeble ; while 
the plot has all the simplicity of the Greek stage, it has 
all the movement and continual excitation of the modem. 

16. The female characters of Bacine are of the greatest 
Badne's beauty ; they have the ideal grace and harmony 
female of ancient sculpture, and bear somewhat of the 
***"**^*** same analogy to those of Shakspeare which that 
art does to painting. Andromache, Monimia, Iphigenia, 
we may add Junia, have a dignity and fe^ultlessness 
neither unnatural nor insipid, because they are only the 
ennobling and purifying of human passions They are 
the forms of possible excellence, not from individual 
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models, nor likely, perhaps, to delight every reader, for 
the same reason that more eyes are pleased by Titian 
than by EafiEiEielle. But it is a very narrow criticism 
which excludes either school &om our admiration, which 
disparages Baciue out of idolatry of Sluikspeare. The 
latter, it is unnecessary for me to say, stands out of reach 
of all competition. But it is not on this account that we 
are to give up an author so admirable as Racine. 

17. The chief fetults of Bacine may partly be ascribed 
to the influence of national taste, though we ~^^ 
must confess that Comeille has better avoided compand 
them. Though love, with the former, is always cSneiiie. 
tragic and connected with the heroic passions, 
never appearing singly, as in several of our own drama- 
tists, yet it is sometimes unsuitable to the character, and 
still more frequently feeble and courtier-like in the ex- 
pression. In this he complied too much with the times ; 
but we must believe that he did not entirely feel that he 
was wrong. Comeille had, even while Racine was in 
his glory, a strenuous band of supporters. Fontenelle, 
writing in the next century, declares that time has esta- 
blished a decision in which most seem to concur, that 
the first place is due to the elder poet, the second to the 
younger ; every one making the interval between them 
a little greater or less according to his taste. But Vol- 
taire, La Harpe, and in general, I apprehend, the later 
French critics, have given the preference to Racine. I 
presume to join my suffrage to theirs. Racine appears 
to me the superior trage£an; and I must add that I 
think him next to Shakspeare among all the modems. 
The comparison with Euripides is so natural that it can 
hardly be avoided. Certainly no tragedy of the Greek 
poet is so skilful or so perfect as Athalie or Britanrdcus. 
The tedious scenes during which the action is stagnant, 
the impertinences of useless, often perverse morality, the 
extinction, by bad management, of the sympathy that 
had been raised in the earlier part of a play, the foolish 
alternation of repartees in a series of smgle lines, will 
never be found in Racine. But, when we look only at 
the highest excellences of Euripides, there is, perhaps, 
a depth of pathos and an intensity of dramatic effect 
which Racine himself has not attained. The difference 
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between the energy and sweetness of the two langoageB 
is so important in the comparison, that I shall give even 
this preierenoe with some nositation. 

18. The style of Bacine is exqnisite. Perhaps he is 
Beraty of second Only to Yiigil among all poets. But I 
bit style, y^ g£y^ ijjQ praise of this in tiie words of a 

native critic. '* His expression is always so happy and 
so natural, that it seems as if no other could have been 
found ; and eveiy word is placed in such a manner that 
we cannot fancy any other place to have suited it as welL 
The structure of his style is such that nothing could be 
displaced, nothing added, nothing retrenched ; it is one 
imalterable whole. Even his incorrectnesses are often 
but sacrifices required by good taste, nor would anything 
be more difficidt than to write over again a line of Bacine. 
No one has enriched the language with a greater number 
of turns of phrase ; no one is bold with more felicity and 
discretion, or figurative with more grace and propriety ; 
no one has handled with more command an idiom often 
rebellious, or with more skill an instrument always diffi- 
cult ; no one has better understood that deKcaoy of style 
which must not be mistaken for feebleness, and is, in &ct, 
but that air of ease which conceals from the reader the 
labour of the work and the artifices of the composition ; 
or better mani^d the variety of cadences, the resources 
of rhythm, the association and deduction of ideas. In 
short, if we consider that his perfection in these respects 
may be opposed to that of Virgil, and that he spoke a 
language less flexible, less poetical, and less harmonious, 
we shall readily believe that Bacine is, of all mankind, 
the one to whom nature has given the greatest talent for 
▼ersification." « 

19. Thomas, the younger and far inferior brother of 
Thomas Pierre Comeille, was yet by the fertility of his 
CorneiUe— pen, by the success of some of his tragedies, and 

is Ariane. ^^ ^ certain reputation which two of them have 
acquired, the next name, but at a vast interval, to Bacine. 
Yoltaire says he would have enjoyed a great reputation 
but for that of his brother — one of those pointed sayings 
which seem to convey something, but are really devoid 
of meaning. Thomas Comeille is never compai^ with 

C lAiIftrpe,]£li^dBRaclnaiUWiotedl7hixnBeUinGoar8de]Jtttetiii^ 
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his brother ; and probably his brother has been rather 
serviceable to his name with posterity than otherwise. 
He wrote with more purity, according to the French 
critics, and it mnst be owned that, in his Ariane, he has 
given to love a tone more passionate and natoral than 
Sie manly scenes of the older tragedian ever present. 
This is esteemed his best work, but it depends wholly 
on the principal character, whose tenderness and in- 
juries excite onr s}<mpathy, and from whose lips many 
lines of great beauty flow. It may be compared with 
the Berenice of Bacine, represented bnt a short time 
before ; there is enough of resemblance in the fables to 
provoke comparison. That of Thomas Comeille is more 
tragic, less destitute of theatrical movement, and conse- 
quently better chosen; but such relative praise is of 
uttle value, where none can be given, in this respect, to 
the object of comparison. We feel that the prose romance 
is the proper sphere for the display of an affection, nei- 
ther untrue to nature, nor unwordiy to move the heart* 
but v^anting the majesty of the tragic muse. An effemi- 
nacy uncongenial to tragedy belongs to this play ; and 
the termination, where the heroine &ints away instead 
of dying, is somewhat insipid. The only other tragedy 
of the younger Comeille that can be mentioned is the 
Earl of Essex. In this he has taken greater liberties 
with history than his critics approve ; and though love 
does not so much predominate as in Ariane, it seems to 
engross, in a style rather too romantic, both the hero 
and his sovereign. 

20. Neither of these tragedies, perhaps, deserves to be 
put on a level with the Manlius of La Fosse, to Haniiiu of 
which La Harpe accords the preference above ^ ^**^ 
all of the seventeenth century after those of Comeille 
and Bacine. It is just to observe, what is not denied, 
that the author has borrowed the greater part of his 
story from the Venice Preserved of Otway. The French 
critics maintain that he has &r excelled his original. 
It is possible that we might hesitate to own this general 
superiority ; but several blemishes have been removed, 
and the conduct is perhaps more noble, or at least more 
fitted to the French stage. But when we take from La 
Fosse what belongs to another — characters strongly 
marked, sympathies powerfully contrasted, a develop 
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meut of the plot probable and interestiug, what will 
remain that is purely his own? There will remain a 
vigonms tone of language, a considerable power of de- 
scription, and a skill in adapting, we may add with jns* 
tice, in sometimes improving, what he found in a foreign 
language. We mnst pass over some other tragedies 
which have obtained less honour in their native land, 
those of Duchd, Quinault, and Gampistron. 

21. Moliere is perhaps, of all French writers, the one 
H' i&re ^^^^ ^^ country has most uniformly admired, 

and in whom her critics are most unwilling to 
acknowledge faults ; though the observations of Schlegel 
on the derocts of Moliere, and especially on his large 
debts to older comedy, are not altogether withoiit founda- 
tion. Moliere began with L'Etourdi in 1653, and his 
pieces followed rapidly till his death in 1673. About 
one half are in verse; I shall select a few without 
regard to order of time, and first one written in prose, 
L'Avare. 

22. Flautus first exposed upon the stage the wretched- 
LAvare ^®®® ^^ avarice, the punishment of a selfish love 

of gold, not only in the life of pain it has cost 
to acquire it, but in the terrors that it brings, in the 
disordered state of mind, which is haunted, as by some 
mysterious guilt, by the consciousness of secret wealth. 
The character of Euclio in the Aulularia is dramatic, 
and, as far as we know, original; the moral effect re- 
quires perhaps some touches beyond absolute probability, 
but it must be confessed that a few passages are over- 
chained. Moliere borrowed L'Avare from this comedy ; 
and I am not at present aware that the subject, though 
so well adapted for the stage, had been chosen by any 
intermediate dramatist. He is indebted not merely for 
the scheme of his play, but for many strokes of humour, 
to Plantns. But this takes off little from the merit of 
this excellent comedy. The plot is expanded without 
incongruous or improbable circumstances ; new charac- 
ters are well combined with that of Harpagon, and his 
own is at once more diverting and less extravagant than 
that of Euclio. The penuriousness of the latter, tLongh 
by no means without example, leaves no room for any 
other object than the concealed treasure, in which hiF 
thoughts are concentred. But Moliere had conceived u 
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more complicated action. Harpagon does not absolntely 
starve the rats; he possesses horses, though he feeds 
them HI; he has servants, though he grudges them 
clothes ; he even contemplates a marriage supper at his 
own expense, though he intends to have a had one. He 
has evidently been compelled to make some sacrifices to 
the usages of mankind, and is at once a more common 
and a more theatrical character than Euclio. In other 
respects they are much alike : their avarice has reached 
that point where it is without pride ; the dread of losing 
their wealth has overpowered the desire of being thought 
to possess it ; and though this is a more natural incident 
in the manners of Greece than in those of France, yet 
the concealment of treasure, even in the time of Moliere, 
was sufficiently frequent for dramatic probability. A 
general tone of selfishness, the usual source and necessary 
consequence of avarice, conspires with the latter quality 
to render Harpagon odious ; and there wants but a little 
more poetical justice in the conclusion, which leaves the 
casket in his possession. 

23. Hurd has censured Moliere without much justice. 
" For the picture of the avaricious man, Flautus and 
Moliere have presented us with a fantastic, unpleasing 
draught of the passion of avarice." It may be answered 
to this, that Harpagon's character is, as has been said 
above, not so mere a delineation of the passion as that 
of Euclio. But as a more general vindication of Mo- 
liere, it should be kept in mind, that every exhibition of 
a predominant passion within the compass of the five 
acts of a play must be coloured beyond the truth of 
nature, or it will not have time to produce its effect. 
This is one great advantage that romance possesses over 
the drama. 

24. L'Ecole des Femmes is among the most diverting 
comedies of Moliere. Yet it has in a remark- L'Ecoie 
able degree what seems inartificial to our own *^®* Femmes. 
taste, and contravenes a good general precept of Horace ; 
the action passes almost wholly in recital. But this is 
B(j well connected with the development of the plot and 
characters, and produces such amusing scenes, that po 
spectator, at least on the French theatre, would be sen- 
sible of any languor. Amolphe is an excellent modifica- 
tion of the type which Moliere loved to reproduce ; the 
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Belfish and morose cynic whose pretended hatred of the 
vices of the world springs from an absorbing regard to 
his own gratification. He has made him as malignant as 
censorious ; he delights in tales of scandal ; he is pleased 
that Horace should be successful in gallantry, because it 
degrades others. The half-witted and ill-bred child, of 
whom he becomes the dupe, as well as the two idiot 
servants, are delineated with equal vivacity. In this 
comedy we find the spirited versification, full of grace 
and humour, in which no one has rivalled Moliere, and 
which has never been attempted on the English stage. 
It was probably its merit which raised a host of petty 
detractors, on whom the author revenged himself in his 
admirable piece of satire, La Critique de TEcole des 
Femmes. The affected pedantry of the Hotel Bam- 
bouillet seems to be ridiculed in this retaliation ; nothing 
in fact could be more imlike than the style of Moliere to 
their own. 

25. He gave another proof of contempt for the false 

Le Misan- tastc of some Parisian circles in the Misanthrope ; 

thrope. though the criticism of Alceste on the wretched 
sonnet forms but a subordinate portion of that famous 
comedy. It is generally placed next to Tartuffe among 
the works of Moliere. Alceste is again the cynic, but 
more honourable and less openly selfish, and with more 
of a real disdain of vice in his misanthropy. Bousseau, 
upon this account, and many others after him, have 
treated the play as a vindication of insincerity i^ainst 
truth, and as making virtue itself ridiculous on ike stage. 
This chaige however seems uncandid ; neither the rude- 
ness of Alceste, nor the misanthropy from which it 
springs, are to be called virtues ; and we may observe 
that he displays no positively good quality beyond sin- 
cerity, unless his ungrounded and improbable love for a 
coquette is to pass for such. It is true that the polite- 
ness of Fhilinthe, with whom the Misanthrope is con- 
trasted, borders a little too closely upon flattery ; bat no 
oblique end is in his view ; he flatters to give pleasure ; 
and if we do not much esteem his character, we are not 
solicitous for his punishment. The dialogue of the 
Misanthrope is uniformly of the highest style ; the female, 
and indeed all the characters, are excellently conceived 
and sustained : if this comedy fedls of anything at pro- 
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Beut, it is throngli the dififerenoe of manners, and, per- 
haps, in representation, through the want of animated 
action on the stage. 

26. In Les Femmes Savantes, there is a more evident 
personality in the characters, and a more mali- Leg Femmct 
cioQS exposure of absurdity, than in the Misan- Savantes. 
tbrope; but the ridicule, falling on a less numerous 
class, is not so well calculated to be appreciated by pos- 
terity. It is, however, both in reading and representa- 
tion, a more amusing comedy ; in no one instance has 
Moli^re delineated such variety of manners, or displayed 
so much of his inimitable gaiety and power of fascinating 
the audience with very little plot, by the mere exhibition 
of human follies. The satire falls deservedly on pre- 
tenders to taste and literature, for whom Moli^re always 
testifies a bitterness of scorn in which we perceive some 
resentment of their criticisms. The shorter piece, en- 
titled Les Pr^cieuses Bidicules^ is another shaft directed 
at the literary ladies of Paris. They had provoked a 
dangerous enemy; but the good taste of the next age 
might be ascribed in great measure to his unmerciful 
exposure of affectation and pedantry. 

27. It was not easy, so late as tibie age of Moli^re, for 
the dramatist to find any untrodden field in the Tartnffe. 
follies and vices of mankind. But one had been 
reserved for him in Tartuflfe—reUgious hypocrisy. We 
should have expected the original draft of such a cha- 
racter on the English stage ; nor had our old writers 
been forgetful of their inveterate enemies, the Ptiritans, 
who gave such full scope for their satire. But choosing 
rather the easy path of ridicule, they fell upon the starch 
dresses and quaint language of the fanatical party ; and 
where they exhibited these in conjunction with hypo- 
crisy, made the latter more ludicrous than hateful. The 
Luke of Massinger is deeply and villanously dissembling, 
but does not wear so conspicuous a garb of religious 
sanctity as Tartuffe. The comedy of Moliere is not 
only original in this character, but is a new creation in 
dramatic poetry. It has been doubted by some critics, 
whether the depth of guilt that it exhibits, the serious 
hatred that it inspires, are not beyond the strict pro- 
vince of comedy. But this seems rather a technical 
cavil. If subjects such as the Tartuffe are not fit for 

TOl. IV. T 
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comedy, thej are at least £t for dramatic representation, 
and some new phrase must be invented to describe their 
class. 

28. A different kind of objection is still sometimes 
made to this play, that it brings religion itself into sub- 
picion. And this would no doubt have been the case, if 
the contemporaries of Moli^re in England had dealt with 
the subject. But the boundaries between the reality and 
its fieilse appearances are so well guarded in this comedy, 
that no reasonable ground of exception can be thought 
to remain. No better advice can be given to those who 
take umbrage at the Tartuffe than to read it again. For 
there may be good reason to suspect that they are them- 
selves among those for whose benefit it was intended ; 
the Tartuffes, happily, may be comparatively few, but 
while the Orgons and Pemelles are numerous, they will 
not want their harvest. Moli^re did not invent the pro- 
totypes of his hypocrite ; they were abundant at Paris in 
his time. 

29. The interest of this play continually increases, 
and the fifth act is almost crowded by a rapidity of 
events, not so usual on the French stage as our avm. 
TartufFe himself is a masterpiece of skill. Perhaps in 
the cavils of La Bruy^re there may be some justice; but 
the essayist has forgotten that no character can be ren- 
dered entirely effective to an audience without a little 
exoneration of its attributes. Nothing can be more 
happily conceived than the credulity of the honest 
Orgon, and his more doting mother; it is that which 
we sometimes witness, incurable except by the evidence 
of the senses, and fighting every inch of ground against 
that. In such a subject there was not much oppor- 
tunity for the comic talent of Moli^re; yet in some 
well-known passages, he has enlivened it as far as was 
possible. The Tartuffe will generally be esteemed the 
greatest effort of this author's genius ; the Misanthrope, 
the Femmes Savantes, and the Ecole des Femmes will 
follow in various order, according to our tastes. These 
are by far the best of his comedies in \erse. Among 
those in prose we may give the first place to L'Avare, 
and the next either to Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, or to 
George Dandin. 

30. These two plays have the same objects of monJ 
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satire ; on one hand the absurd vanity of plebeians in 
seeking the alliance or acquaintance of the no- Boorgeois 
bility ; on the other, the pride and meanness ^ei tii- 
of the nobility themselves. They are both Ge^' 
abundantly diverting; but the sallies of hu- ^^*»<"°* 
mour are, I think, more frequent in the first three acts 
of the former. The last two acts are improbable and 
less amusing. The shorter pieces of Moli^re border very 
much upon farce ; he permits himself more vulgarity of 
character, more grossness in language and incident, but 
his farces are seldom absurd, and never dull. 

31. The French have claimed for Moli^re, and few 
perhaps have disputed the pretension, a supe- character of 
riority over all earlier and later writers of ^°^^^^- 
comedy. He certainly leaves Flautus, the original 
model of the school to which he belonged, at a vast 
distance. The grace and gentlemanly elegance of Te- 
rence he has not equalled ; but in the more appropriate 
merits of comedy, just and forcible delineation of cha- 
racter, skilful contrivance of circumstances, and humo- 
rous dialogue, we must award him the prize. The 
Italian and Spauish dramatists are quite unworthy to be 
named in comparison ; and if the French theatre has, 
in later times, as is certainly the case, produced some 
excellent comedies, we have, I believe, no reason to 
contradict the sufi&age of the nation itself, that they 
owe almost as much to what they have caught from this 
great model, as to the natural genius of their authors. 
But it is not for us to abandon the rights of Shakspeare. 
in all things most essential to comedy, we cannot ac- 
knowledge his inferiority to Moli^re. He had far more 
Invention of characters, with an equal vivacity and force 
in their delineation. His humour was at least as abund- 
ant and natural, his wit incomparably more brilliant ; in 
fact, Moli^re hardly exhibits this quality at all.** The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, almost the only pure comedy 
of Shakspeare, is surely not disadvantageously compared 
with George Dandin or Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme, or 
even with L'Ecole des Femmes For the Tartuffe or the 
Misanthrope it is vain to seek a proper counterpart in 

b [A French critic upon the first edi- that 1 should deny the latter quality to 
tion of this work has supposed tint to be Molidre, eiqpecially after the eulogies ] 
the same as esprit, and is Justly astonished have been passing on liira. — 1 842.] 
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Shaksx>eare ; they belong to a different state of manners. 
But the powers of Moli^re are directed witli greater 
skill to their object ; none of his energy is wasted ; the 
spectator is not interrupted by the serious scenes ol 
tragi-comedy, nor his attention drawn aside by poetical 
episodes. Of Shakspeare we may justly say that he had 
the greater genius, but perhaps of Moli^re, that he has 
written the best comedies. We cannot at least put any 
third dramatist in competition with him. Fletcher and 
Jonson, Wycherley and Congreve, Farquhar and Sheri- 
dan, with great excellences of their own, fall short of his 
merit as well as of his £une. Yet in humorous conception, 
our admirable play, the Provoked Husband, the best 
parts of which are due to Yanbrugh, seems to be equal 
to anything he has left. His spirited and easy versifica- 
tion stands of course untouched by any English rivalry ; 
we may have been wise in rejecting verse from our 
stage, but we have certainly given the French a right to 
claim all the honour that belongs to it. 

32. Kacine once only attempted comedy. His wit v^as 
Les Piai- quick and sarcastic, and in epigram he did not 
^reof spare his enemies. In his Plaideurs there is 

"^' more of humour and stage-effect than of wit. 
The ridicule falls happily on the pedantry of lawyers 
and the folly of suitors ; but the technical language is 
lost in great measure upon the audience. This comedy, 
if it be not rather a feurce, is taken from The Wasps of 
Aiistophanes ; and that Babelais of antiquity supplied 
an extravagance very improbably introduced into the 
third act of Les Plaideurs, the trial of the dog. Far 
from improving the humour, which had been amusingly 
kept up during the first two acts, this degenerates into 
absurdity. 

33. Hegnard is always placed next to Moli^re among 
Regnani— the comic writers of France in this, and perhaps 
i.e joueur. ]j^ g-uy age. The plays, indeed, which entitle 
him to such a rank are but few. Of these the best is 
acknowledged to be Le Joueur. Begnard, taught by his 
own experience, has here admirably delineated the cha- 
racter of an inveterate gamester ; without parade of mo- 
rality, few comedies are more usefully moral. We have 
not the struggling virtues of a Charles Surface, which 
the dramatist may feign that he may reward at the fifth 
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act ; Hegnard has better painted the selfish ungrateful 
being, -who, though not incapable of love, pawns his 
mistress's picture, the instant' after she has given it to 
him, that he may return to the dice-box. Her just 
abandonment, and his own disgrace, terminate the comedy 
with a moral dignity which the stage does not always 
maintain, and which in the first acts the spectator does 
not expect. The other characters seem to me various, 
spirited, and humorous ; the valet of Yal^re the game- 
ster is one of the best of that numerous class, to whom 
comedy has owed so much ; but the pretended marquis, 
though diverting, talks too much like a genuine coxcomb 
of the world. Moliere did this better in Les Precieuses 
Eidicules. Begnard is in this play full of those gay 
sallies which cannot be read without laughter ; the inci- 
dents follow rapidly ; there is more movement than in 
some of the best of Moliere^s comedies, and the speeches 
are not so prolix. 

34. Next to Le Joueur among Begnard's comedies it 
has been usual to place Le L^gataire, not by His other 
any means inferior to the first in humour and p^t*- 
vivacity, but with less force of character, and more of 
the conmion tricks of the stage. The moral, instead of 
being excellent, is of the worst kind, being the success 
and dramatic reward of a gross fraud, the forgeiy of a 
win by the hero of the piece and his servant. This ser- 
vant is however a very comical rogue, and we should 
not perhaps wish to see him sent to the galleys. A 
similar censure might be passed on the comedy of Beg- 
nard which stands third in reputation, Les Menechmes. 
The subject, as explained by the title, is old — twin- 
brothers, whose undistinguishable features are the source 
of endless confusion ; but what neither Plautus nor Shak- 
speare have thought of, one avails himself of the likeness 
to receive a large sum of money due to the other, and is 
thought very generous at the close of the play when he 
restores a moiety. Of the plays founded on this divert- 
ing exa^eration, Begnard's is perhaps the best ; he has 
more variety of incident than Plautus ; and by leaving 
out the second pair of twins, the Dromio servants, who 
render th» Comedy of Errors almost too inextricably 
confused for the spectator or reader, as well as by making 
one of the brothers aware of the mistake, and a party ic 
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the deception, he has given an unity of plot instead of a 
series of incoherent blunders. 

35. The Mere Coquette of Quinault appears a comedj 
Quinanit. of great merit. Without the fine traits of nature 
Bounauit which we find in those of Moli^re, without the 

sallies of humour which enliven those of Eegnard, with 
a versification perhaps not very forcible, it pleases us by 
a fable at once novel, as feu: as I know, and natural, by 
the interesting characters of the lovers, by the decency 
and tone of good company, which are never lost in the 
manners, the incidents, or the language. Boursault, 
whose tragedies are little esteemed, displayed some ori- 
ginality in Le Mercure Gralant. The idea is one which 
has not unfrequently been imitated on the English as 
well as French stage, but it is rather adapted to the 
shorter drama than to a regular comedy of five acts. 
The Mercure Galant was a famous magazine of light 
periodical amusement, such as was then new in France, 
which had a great sale, and is described in a few lines 
by one of the characters in this piece,* Boursault places 
his hero, by the editor's consent, as a temporary substi- 
tute in the ofGice of this publication, and brings, in a 
series of detached scenes, a variety of applicants for his 
notice. A comedy of this kind is like a compound 
animal ; a few chief characters must give unity to the 
whole, but the effect is produced by the successive per- 
sonages who pass over the stage, display their humour 
in a single scene, and disappear. Boursault has been in 
some instances successful ; but such pieces generally owe 
too much to temporary sources of amusement. 

36. Dancourt, as Yoltaire has said, holds the same rank 
jj^^j^^^^ relatively to Moli^re in farce, that Begnard deep 

in the higher comedy. He came a little after 
the former, and when the prejudice that had been created 
against comedies in prose by the great success of the 
other kind had begun to subside. The Chevalier k la 

i Le Mercure est nne bonne dioee ; The Mereore Galant was estabOalied 
Ou y trouve de toat, fable, hiatdie, yen, in 1672 by one Via^ : it waa intended te 

Ri£^U/.«»K.4. n»w^ «««* •«-rf.— *^ *^® "™® P***** " » critical reoonl 

iSSu^ ^^ ^ ^^^ «' !»»*« Uteiature. which tiie Joorw 

NonveUw de province, et noaveUea de Ml des S^avans did in learaiog and Ml- 

oonr— ence. 

famais llvre k mon gri ne tat plna 
ofoiiaire. Act L icene a. 
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Mode is the only play of Dancourt that I know ; it is 
much above fai'ce, and if length be a distinctive cii- 
terion, it exceeds most comedies. This would be ver}' 
slight praise, if we could not add that the reader does 
not find it one page too long, that the ridicule is poignant 
and happy, the incidents well contrived, the comic situa- 
tions amusing, the characters clearly marked. La Harpe, 
who treats Dancourt with a sort of contempt, does not 
so much as mention this play. It is a satire on the 
pretensions of a class then rising, the rich financiers, 
which long supplied materials, through dramatic carica- 
ture, to public malignity, and the envy of a less opulent 
aristocracy. 

37. The life of Brueys is rather singular. Bom of a 
noble Huguenot family, he was early devoted ^^^ ^ 

to Protestant theology, and even presumed to 
enter the lists against Bossuet. But that champion of 
the £siith was like one of those knights in romance, who 
first unhorse their rash antagonists, and then make 
them work as slaves. Brueys was soon converted, and 
betook himself to write against his former errors. He 
aflerwards became an ecclesiastic. Thus far there is 
nothing much out of the common course in his history. 
But grown weary of living alone, and having some 
natural turn to comedy, he began, rather late, to write 
for the stage, with the assistance, or perhaps only under 
the name, of a certain Falaprat. The plays of Brueys 
had some success ; but he was not in a position to deli- 
neate recent manners, and in the only comedy with 
which I am acquainted, Le Miiet, he has borrowed the 
leading part of his story from Terence. The language 
seems deficient in vivacity, which, when there is no 
great naturalness or originality of character, cannot be 
dispensed with. . 

38. The French opera, after some ineffectual attempts 
by Mazarin to naturalise an Italian company, openu of 
was successfully established by Lulli in 1672. ^i'^^^^^ 
It is the prerogative of music in the melo-drame to render 
poetry its dependent ally; but the airs of Lulli have 
been forgotten and the verses of his coadjutor Quinault 
remain. He is not only the earliest, but by general 
consent the unrivalled poet of French music. Boileau 
indeed treated him with undeserved scorn, but probably 
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through dislike of the tone he was obliged to preserve, 
which in the eyes of so stem a jndge, and one so insen- 
sible to love, appeared languid and effeminate. Quinault 
nevertheless was not incapable of vigorous and impres- 
sive poetry ; a lyric grandeur distinguishes some of his 
songs; he seems to possess great felicity of adorning 
every subject with appropriate imagery and sentiment ; 
his versification has a smoothness and charm of melody 
which has made some say that the lines were already 
music before they came to the composer's hands; his 
fables, whether taken from myihology or modem ro- 
mance, display invention and skill. Yoltaire, La Harpe, 
Schlegel, and the author of the life of Quinault in the 
Biographie Universelle, but most of all, the testimony 
of the pp^l^^» hxve compensated for the severity of Boi- 
leau. The Armide is Quinault's latest and also his finest 
opera. 



Sect. II. — On the English Drama. 

state of the Stage after the Restoration— Tragedies of Dryden, Otway, Southern ~ 

Comedies of Oongreve and others. 

39. The troubles of twenty years, and, much more, the 
Revival of fanatical antipathy to stage-plays which the pre* 
the English dominant party a£fected, silenced the muse of 
®*^^ the buskin, and broke the continuity of those 
works of the elder dramatists, which had given a tone 
to public sentiment as to the drama from the middle of 
Elizabeth's reign. Davenant had, by a sort of con- 
nivance, opened a small house for the representation of 
plays, though not avowedly so called, near the Charter 
House in 1656. He obtained a patent after the Eestora- 
tion. By this time another generation had arisen, and 
the scale of taste was to be adjusted anew. The fondness 
for tlie theatre revived with increased avidity; more 
splendid decoration, actors probably, especially Betterton, 
of greater powers, and above all, {he atti-action of female 
performers, who had never been admitted on the older 
stage, conspired with the keen appetite that long restraint 
produced, and with the general gaiety, or rather disso- 
luteness, of manners. Yet the multitude of places fo? 
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sacli amusement was not as great as nnder the first 
Stuarts. Two lionses only were opened under rojal 
patents, granting them an exclusive privilege, one by 
what was called the King's Company, in Dmry Lane, 
another by the Dnke of York's Company, in Lincoln's 
Inn Fields. Betterton, who was called the English 
Boscins, till Gkurick claimed that title, was sent to Paris 
by Charles 11., that, taking a view of the French stage, 
he might better judge of what would contribute to the 
improvement of our own. It has been said, and pro- 
bably with truth, that he introduced moveable scenes, 
instead of the fixed tapestry that had been hung across 
^e stage ; but this improvement he could not have bor- 
rowed from France. The king not only countenanced 
the theatre by his patronage, but by so much personal 
notice of the chief actors, and so much interest in all the 
affidrs of the theatre, as elevated their condition. 

40. An actor of great talents is the best friend of th« 
great dramatists ; his own genius demands theirs change of 
for its support and display ; and a fine performer pubu« 
would as soon waste the powers of his hand on 

feeble music, as a man like Betterton or Garrick repre- 
sent what is insipid or in bad taste. We know that the 
former, and some of his contemporaries, were cele- 
brated in the great parts of our early stage, in those of 
Shakspeare and Fletcher. But the change of public 
taste is sometimes irresistible by those who, as, in 
Johnson's antithesis, they *' live to please, must please 
to live." Neither tragedy nor comedy was maintained 
at its proper level ; and as the world is apt to demand 
novelty on the stage, the general tone of dramatic repre- 
sentation in this period, whatever credit it may have 
done to the performers, reflects little, in comparison with 
our golden age, upon those who wrote for them. 

41. It is observed by Scott, that the French theatre, 
which was now thought to be in perfection, ^^^ 
guided the criticism of Charles's court, and 
afforded the pattern of those tragedies which continued 
in fjEushion for twenty years after the Restoration, and 
which were called rhyming or heroic plays. Though 
there is a general justice in this remark, I am not aware 
that the inflated tone of these plays is imitated from any 
French tragedy ; certainly there was a nobler model in 
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the Lest works of Comeille. But Scott is more right in 
deriving the iiimataral and pedantic dialogue which pre- 
vailed through these performances from llie romances of 
Scudery and Calprenede. These were, about the era of 
the Bestoration, almost as popular among our indolent 
gentry as in France ; and it was to be expected that a 
style would gain ground in tragedy, which is not so 
widely removed from what tragedy requires, but that an 
ordinary audience would &il to perceive the difference. 
There is but a narrow line between the sublime and the 
tumid ; the man of business or of pleasure who frequents 
the theatre must have accustomed himself to make such 
large allowances, to put himself into a state of mind so 
totally different from his every-day habits, that a little 
extraordinary deviation from nature, far from shocking 
him, will rather show like a further advance towards 
excellence. Hotspur and Almanzor, Bichard and Au- 
rungzebe, seem to him cast in the same mould ; beings 
who can never occur in the common walks of life, but 
whom the tragedian has, by a tacit convention with the 
audience, acquired a right of feigning like his ghosts 
and witches. 

42. The first tragedies of Dry den were what was called 
Heroic heroic, and written in rhyme ; an innovation 
tragedies of which, of course, must be ascribed to the in- 
Dryden. fl^ience of the French theatre. They have occa- 
sionally much vigour of sentiment and much beautiful 
poetry, with a versification sweet even to lusciousness. 
The Conquest of Grenada is, on account of its extra- 
vagance, the most celebrated of these plays ; but it is 
inferior to the Indian Emperor, from which it would be 
easy to select passages of perfect elegance. It is sin- 
gular that although the rhythm of dramatic verse is 
commonly permitted to be &e most lax of any, Diyden 
has in this play availed liimself of none of his wonted 
privileges. He regularly closes the sense with the 
couplet, and falls into a smoothness of cadence which, 
though exquisitely mellifluous, is perhaps too uniform. 
In the Conquest of Grenada the versification is rather 
more broken. 

43. Dryden may probably have been fond of this 
His later species of tragedy, on account of his own fiM^ilily 
tragedies, {j^ rhyming, and his habit of condensing hu 
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sense. Ehyme, indeed, can only be rejected in our 
language from the tragic scene, because blank Terse 
affords wider scope for the emotions it ought to excite ; 
but for the tumid rhapsodies which the personages of his 
heroic plays utter, there can be no excuse. He adhered 
to this tone, however, till the change in public taste, 
and especially the ridicule thrown on his own plays 
by the Behearsal, drove him to adopt a very different, 
though not altogether faultless, style of tragedy. His 
principal works of this latter class are All for Love, in 
1678, the Spanish Friar, conmionly referred to 1682, 
and Don Sebastian, in 1690. Upon these the dramatic 
&me of Diyden is built ; while the rants of Almanzor 
and Maximin are never mentioned but in ridicule. The 
chief excellence of the first tragedy appears to consist 
in the beauty of the language, that of the second in the 
interest of tlie story, and that of the third in the highly 
finished character of Dorax. Dorax is the best of Dry* 
den's tragic characters, and perhaps the only one in 
which he has applied his great knowledge of the human 
mind to actual delineation. It is highly dramatic, be- 
cause formed of those complex passions which may 
readily lead either to virtue or to vice, and which the 
poet can manage so as to surprise the spectator without 
transgressing consistency. The Zanga of Young, a part 
of some theatrical effect, has been compounded of this 
character, and of that of lago. But Don Sebastian nonSeba»> 
is as imperfect as all plays miist be in which a ^^^ 
single personage is thn^wn forward in too strong relief 
for the rest. The language is full of that rant which 
characterised Dryden's earljer tragedies, and to which a 
natural predilection seems, after some interval, to have 
brought him back. Sebastian himself may seem to have 
been intended as a contrast to Muley Moloch ; but if the 
author had any rule to distinguish the blustering of the 
hero from that of the tyrant, he has not left the use of it 
in his reader's hands. The plot of this tragedy is ill 
conducted, especially in the fifth act. Perhaps the deli- 
cacy of the present age may have been too fastidious in 
excluding altogether from tiie drama this class of fables ; 
because they may often excite great interest, give scope 
to impassioned poetry, and are admirably calculated for 
the ayayy^itriCi or discoveiy, which is so much dwelt 
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upon by the critics ; nor can the story of CEdipus, which 
has famitihed one of the finest and most artful tragedies- 
ever written, be well thought an improper subject even 
for representation. But they require, of all others, to be 
dexterously managed ; they may make the main distress 
of a tragedy, but not an episode in it. Our feelings 
revolt at seeing, as in Don Sebastian, an incestuous pas- 
sion brought forward as the make-weight of a plot, to eke 
out a fifth act, and to dispose of those characters whoso 
fortune the main story has not quite wound up. 

44. The Spanish Friar has been praised for what John- 
spaniBh SOU calls the ^^ happy coincidence and coalition 
^^' of the two plots." It is difficult to understand 
what can be meant by a compliment which seems either 
ironical or ignorant. Nothing can be more remote from 
the truth. The artifice of combining two distinct stories 
on the stage is, we may suppose, eii£er to interweave the 
incidents of one into those of the other, or at least so to 
connect some characters with each intrigue, as to make 
the spectator fancy them less distinct than they are. 
Thus in the Merchant of Venice, the courtship of Bas- 
sanio and Portia is happily connected with the main plot 
of Antonio and Shylock by two circumstances : it is to 
set Bassanio forward in his suit that the f&tsl bond is 
first given ; and it is by Portia's address that its for- 
feiture is explained away. The same play affords an 
instance of another kind of underplot, that of Lorenzo 
and Jessica, which is more episodical, and might perhaps 
be removed without any material loss to the &ble; 
though even this serves to account for, we do not say to 
palliate, the vindictive exasperation of the Jew. But to 
which of these do the comic scenes in the Spanish Friar 
bear most resemblance ? Certainly to the latter. They 
consist entirely of an intrigue which Lorenzo, a young 
officer, carries on with a rich usurer's wife ; but there is 
not, even by accident, aay relation between his adven- 
tures and the love and murder which go forward in the 
palace. The Spanish Friar, so far as it is a comedy, is 
reckoned the best performance of Dryden in that line. 
Father Dominic is very amusing, and has been copied 
very freely by succeeding dramatists, especially in the 
Duenna. But Dryden has no great abundance of wit in 
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tliis or any of his comedies. His jests are practical, and 
he seems to have written more for the eye than the ear. 
It may be noted as a proof of this, that his stage direc- 
tions are nnnsnally full. In point of diction, the Spanish 
Friar in its tragic scenes, and All for Love, are certainly 
the best plays of Dryden. They are the least infected 
with his great &nlt, bombast, and should perhaps be 
read over and over by those who would learn the true 
tone of English tragedy. In dignity, in animation, in 
striking images and figures, there are few or none that 
excel them ; the power indeed of impressing sympathy, 
or commanding tears, was seldom placed by nature within 
the reach of E^den. 

45. The Orphan of Otway, and his Venice Preserved, 
will generally be reckoned the best tragedies ^^^ 
of this period. They have both a deep pathos, 
springing from the intense and unmerited distress of 
women.; both, especially the latter, have a dramatic 
eloquence, rapid and flowing, with less of tni^d extra- 
vagance than we find in Otway's contemporaries, and 
sometimes with very graceful poetry. The story of the 
Orphan is domestic, and borrowed, as I believe, from 
some French novel, though I do not at present re- 
member where I have read it ; it was once popular on 
the stage, and gave scope for good acting, but is im- 
pleasing to the delicacy of our own age. Venice Pre- 
served is more frequently represented than any tragedy 
after those of Shakspeare ; the plot is highly dramatic 
in conception and conduct ; even what seems, when we 
read it, a defect, the shifting of our wishes, or perhaps 
rather of our ill wishes, between two parties, the senate 
and the conspirators, who are redeemed by no virtue, 
does not, as is shown by experience, interfere with the 
spectator's interest. Pierre indeed is one of those 
villains for whom it is easy to excite the sympathy of 
the half-principled and the inconsiderate. But the 
great attraction is in the character of Belvidera; and 
when that part is represented by snch as we remember 
to have seen, no tragedy is honoured by such a tribute, 
not of tears alone, but of more agony than many would 
tieek to endure. The versification of Otway, like that ol 
most in this period, runs almost to an excess into th<> 
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line of eleven syllables, sometimes also into the sdruccicHo 
form, or twelve syllables with a dactylic close. These 
give a considerable animation to tragic verse. 

46. Southern's Fatal Discovery, latterly represented 
Southern ^^^®^ ^® name of Isabella, is almost as fami- 

' liiEtr to the lovers of our theatre as Venice 
Preserved itself; and for the same reason, that when- 
ever an actress of great tragic powers arises, the part of 
Isabella is as fitted to exhibit them as that of Belvidera. 
The choice and conduct of the story are, however, 
Southern's chief merits ; for there is little vigour in the 
language, though it is natural, and free from the usual 
faults of his age. A similar character may be given to 
his other tragedy, Oroonoko ; in which Soutiiom deserves 
the praise of having, first of any English writer, de- 
nounced the trafiGic in slaves, and the cruelties of their 
West Indian bondage. The moral feeling is high in 
this tragedy, and it has sometimes been acted with a 
certain success; but the execution is not that of a 
j^^ superior dramatist. Of Lee nothing need be 
said, but that he is, in spite of his proverbial 
extravagance, a man of poetical mind and some dramatic 
skill. But he has violated historic truth in Theodosius 
without gaining much by invention. The Mourning 
Conitreve -^^^^ ^^ Congreve is written in prolix declama- 
tion, with no power over the passions. John- 
son is well known to have praised a few lines in this 
tragedy as among the finest descriptions in the lan- 
guage ; while others, by a sort of contrariety, have 
spoken of them as worth nothing. Truth is in its wsasA 
middle path ; many better passages may be found, but 
they are well written and impressive.^ 

47. In the early English comedy, we find a large in- 
comedies of termixture of obscenity in the lower characters, 
Cha8.u.'8 nor always confined to them, with no infre 
reign. qnent scenes of licentious incident and lan- 
guage. But these are invariably so brought forward as 
to manifest the dramatist's scorn of vice, and to excite 
no other sentiment in a spectator of even an ordinary 
degree of moral purity. In the plays that appeared 
after the Hestoration, and that from the beginning, <! 

k Mourning Bride, act ii. scene 3 ; Johnson's Life of Congreve. 
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different tone was assumed. Vice was in her full career 
on the stage, unchecked by reproof, nnshamed by con 
trast, and fur the most part unpunished by mortification 
at the close. Nor are these less coarse in expression, or 
less impudent in their delineation of low debauchery, 
than tliose of the preceding period. It may be observed, 
on the contrary, that they rarely exhibit the manners 
of truly polished life, according to any notions we can 
frame of them, and are, in this respect, much below 
those of Fletcher, Massinger, and Shirley. It might not 
be easy perhaps to find a scene in any comedy of 
Charles II.'s reign where one character has the behaviour 
of a gentleman, in the sense which we attach to the 
word. Yet the authors of these were themselves in the 
world, and sometimes men of family and considerable 
station. The cause must be foimd in the state of society 
itself, debased as well as corrupted, partly by the ex- 
ample of the court, partly by the practice of living in 
taverns, which became much more inveterate after the 
Eestoration than before. The contrast with the man- 
ners of Paris, as far as the stage is their mirror, does 
not tell to our advantage. These plays, as it may be 
expected, do not aim at the higher glories of comic 
writing ; they display no knowledge of nature, nor often 
rise to any other conception of character than is gained 
by a caricature of some known class, or perhaps of some 
remarkable individual. Nor do they in general deserve 
much credit as comedies of intrigae ; the plot is seldom 
invented with much care for its development; and if 
scenes follow one another in a series of diverting inci- 
dents, if the entanglements are such as produce laughter, 
above all, if the personages keep up a well-sustained 
battle of repartee, the purpose is sufficiently answered. 
It is in this that they often excel ; some of them have 
considerable humour in the representation of character, 
though this may not be very original, and a good deal of 
wit in their dialogue. 

48. Wycherley is remembered for two comedies, the 
Plain Dealer, and the Country Wife, the latter ^ ^^^^^ 
represented with some change, in modem ^ '^^' 
times, under the name of the Country Girl. The former 
has been frequently said to be taken from the Misan- 
thrope of Moli^re; but this, like many current asset* 
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tioBS, seems to have little if any foundation. Manly» 
the Plain Dealer, is, like Aloeste, a speaker of truth; 
but the idea is at least one which it was easy to con- 
oeive without plagiarism, and there is not the slightest 
resemblance in any circumstance or scene of the two 
comedies. We cannot say the same of the Country 
Wife; it was evidently suggested by L'Ecole des 
Femmes ; the character of Amolphe has been copi.^d ; 
but even here the whole conduct of the piece of Wy- 
cherley is his own. It is more artificial than that of 
Moli^re, wherein too much passes in description; the 
part of Agnes is rendered still more poignant; and 
among the comedies of Charles's reign, I am not sure 
that it is surpassed by any. 

49. Shadwell and Etherege, and the famous Afra 
Behn, have endeavoured to make the stage as grossly 
immoral as their talents permitted ; but the two former, 
especially Shadwell, are not destitute of humour. At 
the death of Charles it had reached the lowest 
menu^ter point; after the Eevolution, it became not 
iQti^^**" ^^0^ more a school of virtue, but rather a 
better one of polished manners than before; 
and certainly drew to its service some men of comic 
genius whose names are now not only very familiar to 
our ears, as the boasts of our theatre, but whose works 
have not all ceased to enliven its walls. 

60. Congreve, by the Old Bachelor, written, as some 

Con eve ^^® ®^ ' ^^ twenty-oue years of age, but in 
ongrev . ^^^ ^^^ quite SO soou, and represented in 1693, 

placed himself at once in a rank which he has always 
retained. Though not, I think, the first, he is undeni- 
ably among the first names. The Old Bachelor was 
quickly followed by the Double Dealer, and that by 
Love for Love, in which he reached the summit of his 
reputation. The last of his four comedies, the Way of 
the World, is said to have been coldly received; for 
which it is hard to assign any substantial cause, unless 
it be some want of sequence in the plot. The x)eculiar 
excellence of Congreve is his wit, incessantly sparklini^ 
from the lips of almost every character, but on this ac- 
coimt it is accompanied by want of nature and sim- 
plicity. Nature indeed and simplicity do not belong as 
proper attributes to that comedy which, itself the crei^ 
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tnre of an artificial society, has for its pix>per business 
to exaggerate the affectation and hollowness of the 
world. A critical code which should require the comedy 
of polite life to be natural would make it intolerable. 
But there are limits of deviation from likeness which 
even caricature must not transgress ; and the type of 
truth should always regulate the playful aberrations of 
an inventive pencil. The manners of Coi^eve's come- 
dies are not, to us at least, like those of reality ; I am 
not sure that we have any cause to suppose that they 
much better represent the times in which they appeared. 
His characters, with an exception or two, are heartless 
and vicious ; which, on being attacked by Collier, he 
justified, probably by an afterthought, on the authority 
of Aristotle's definition of comedy; that it is fxifxriaic 
<l>av\oTipiaVf an imitation of what is the worse in human 
nature.'" But it must be acknowledged that, more than 
any preceding writer among us, he kept up the tone of 
a gentleman ; his men of &e world are profligate, but 
not coarse; he rarely, like Shad well, or even Dryden, 
caters for the populace of the theatre by such inde- 
cencies as they must imderstand; he gave, in fact, a 
tone of refinement to the public taste, which it never 
lost, and which, in its progression, has ahnost banished 
his own comedies from the stage. 

61. Love for Love is generally reputed the best of 
these. Congreve has never any great success Lave for 
in the conception or management of his plot ; ^^®- 
but in this comedy there is least to censure ; several of 
the characters are exceedingly humorous ; the incidents 
are nimierous and not complex ; the wit is often admir- 
able. Angelica and Miss Prue, Ben and Tattle, have 
been repeatedly imitated; but they have, I tibdnk, a 
considerable degree of dramatic originality in them- 
selves. Johnson has observed that " Ben the sailor is 
not reckoned over natural, but he is very diverting." 
Possibly he may be quite as natural a portrait of a mere 
sailor, as that to which we have become used in modem 
comedy. 

62. The Way of the World I should perhaps incline 
to place next to this; the coquetry of Milla- his other 
mant, not without some touches of delicacy and «>™edi€fc 

I" GoDgrere's Amendments of Mr. Collier's false citations. 
VOL. IV. V 
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affection, the impertinent coxcombry of Petulant and 
Witwood, the mixture of wit and ridiculous vanity in 
Lady Wishfort, are amusing to the reader. Congreve 
has here made more use than, as far as I remember, had 
been common in England, of the all-important sou- 
brette, on whom so much depends in French comedy. 
The manners of France happily enabled her dramatists 
to improve what they had borrowed with signal success 
from the ancient stage, the witty and artful servant, 
faithful to his master while he deceives eveiy one be- 
sides, by adding this female attendant, not less versed 
in every artifi.ce, nor less quick in repartee. Mincing 
and Foible, in this play of Congreve, are good specimens 
of the class ; but speaking with some hesitation, I do 
not think they will be found, at least not so naturally 
drawn, in the comedies of Charles's time. Many would, 
perhaps not without cause, prefer the Old Bachelor, 
which abounds with wit, but seems rather deficient in 
originality of character and circumstance. The Double 
Dealer is entitled to the same praise of wit, and some of 
the characters, though rather exaggerated, are amusing ; 
but the plot is so entangled towards the conclusion, that 
I have found it difficult, even in reading, to compre- 
hend it. 

63. Congreve is not superior to Farquhar and Van- 
Farqahar. brugh, if we might compare the whole of their 
Vanbrugh. "^orks. Never has he equalled in vivacity, in 
originality of contrivance, or in clear and rapid develop- 
ment of intrigue, the Beaux* Stratagem of die one, and 
much less the admirable delineation of the Wronghead 
fiimily in the Provoked Husband of the other. But 
those were of the eighteenth century. Farquhar's Trip 
to the Jubilee, though once a popular comedy, is not 
distinguished by more than an easy flow of wit, and 
perhaps a little novelty in some of the characters ; it is 
indeed written in much superior language to the plays 
anterior to the Eevolution. But the Helapse and the 
Provoked Wife of Vanbrugh have attained a consider- 
able reputation. In the former, the character of Amanda 
is interesting, especially in the momentary wavering 
and quick recovery of her virtue. This is the first 
homage that the theatre had paid, since the Bestoration, 
U) female chastity; and notwithstanding the vicioni 
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tone of the other characters, in which Youbrugh has 
gone as great lengths as any of his contemporaries, we 
perceive the beginnings of a re-action in public spirit, 
which gradually reformed and elevated the moral 
standard of the stage." The Provoked Wife, though it 
cannot be said to give any proofs of this sort of improve- 
ment, has some merit as a comedy; it is witty and 
animated, as Yanbrugh usually was; the character of 
Sir John Brute may not have been too great a caricature 
of real manners, such as survived from the debased 
reign of Charles; and the endeavour to expose the 
grossness of the older generation was itself an evidence 
that a better polish had been given to social life. 

' TUs ptnificsff on of SngUsh comedf nther shown in avoiding coarse inde- 

bas sometimes been attribated to the oencies than in much elevation of senti- 

effects of a Dudoiis essay bj Collier on ment. Steele's Consdons Lovers is the 

the inunorality of the Engliah stage, first comedy which can be called moral ; 

Botif pablic opinion had not been pre- C&bber, In those Fiuis of the Provoked 

pared to go along; hi a consideFable Haabud that he wrote, carried this 

degree, trith CoUler, his animadversions farther, and the stage afterwards grew 

oooM have pvodooed little change. In more and move refiued, till it becaese 

point of fad, the aobseqne&t fanprov^ tanfold and acntimentaL 
meot waa bit alow, and, for soioc yeHi^ 
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CHAPTER VIL 

BIBHORY OF POLITE LITERATURE IN FBOSE FROM 1650 TO ITOOU 



Section I, 

Italy— High Befinement of French Langnage— Fontenelle— St Evremond-* 
S^vigD^— Boohoura and Raphi — MiaoeUaneona writers— English Style— and 
CriticiBm — Dryden. 

1. If Italy could famisli no long list of conspicnons 
^ names in this department of Uteiature to our 
State of last period, she is fistr more deficient in the pre* 
iJaSj^ sent. The Prose Fiorentine of Dati, a collec- 
tion of what seemed the best specimens of 
Italian eloquence in this century, served chiefly to prove 
its mediocrity, nor has that editor, by his own pane- 
gyric on Louis XIV. or any other of his writings, boen 
able to redeem its name.' The sermons of Segneri have 
already been mentioned ; the eulogies bestowed on them 
seem to be founded, in some measure, on the surround- 
ing barrenness. The letters of Magalotti, and st^l more 
of Redi, themselves philosophers, and generally writing 
on philosophy, seem to do more credit than anything 
else to this period.* 

2. Crescimbeni, the founder of the Arcadian Society, 
Creecim- has made an honourable name by his exertions 
^^** to purify the national taste, as well as by his 
diligence in preserving the memory of better ages than 
his own. HLs History of National Poetry is a laborious 
and useful work, to which I have sometimes been in- 
debted. His treatise on the beauty of that poetry is 
only known to me through Salfi. It is written in dia- 
logue, the speakers being Arcadians. Anxious to extir- 

* Salfl. Tlv. 26 ; TirabuschJ. zi 412. b Raifl. dv. 17 ; OomSaal. vih. ti. 
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pate the school of the Marinists, without falliiig back 
altogether into that of Petrarch, he set up Costanzo as a 
model of poetry. Most of his precepts, Salfi observes, 
are very trivial at present ; but at the epoch of its ap- 
pearance his work was of great service towards the reform 
of Italian literature." 

3. This period, the second part of the seventeenth 
century, comprehends the most considerable, j^^^^f 
and in every sense the most important and dis- Louis xiv. 
tinguished portion of what was once called the ^ *'"^'**^ 
great age in France, the reign of Louis XIY. In this 
period the literature of France was adorned by its most 
brilliant writers ; since, notwithstanding the genius and 
popularity of some who followed, we generally find a 
still higher place awarded by men of fine taste to Bossuet 
and Pascal than to Voltaire and Montesquieu. The 
language was written with a care that might have fet- 
tered Ihe powers of ordinary men, but rendered those oi 
such as we have mentioned more resplendent. The laws 
of taste and grammar, like those of nature, were held 
immutable ; it was the province of human genius to deal 
with them, as it does with nature, by a skilful employ- 
ment, not by a preposterous and ineffectual rebellion 
against their control. Purity and perspicuity, simplicity 
and ease, were conditions of good writing ; it was never 
thought that an author, especially in prose, might trans- 
gress the recognised idiom of his mother-tongue, or in- 
vent words unknown to it, for the sake of effect or 
novelty ; or, if in some rare occurrence so bold a course 
might be forgiven, these exceptions were but as miracles 
in religion, which would cease to strike us, or be no 
miracles at all, but for the regularity of the laws to 
which they bear vntness even while they infringe them. 
W§ have not thought it necessary to defer the praise 
which some great French writers have deserved on the 
score of their language for this chapter. Bossuet, Male- 
branche, Amauld, and Pascal, have already been com- 
memorated ; and it is sufficient to point out two causes 
in perpetual operation during this period which ennobled 
and preserved in purity the literature of France ; one, 
the salutary' influence of the Academy, the other, thai 

«Salfi.xliL4M 
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emulaidon between the Jesuits and Jaxusenists for public 
esteem, which was better displayed in their politer 
writings than in the abstruse and endless controTersjr 
of the five propositions. A few remain to be men- 
tioned ; and as the subject of this chapter, in order to 
avoid £req[uent subdivisions, is miscellaneous, the reader 
must expect to find that we do not, in every instance, 
confine ourselves to what he may consider as polite 
letters. 

4. Fontenelle, by the variety of his talents, by their 
FoDteneUe application to the pursuits most congenial to 
*his cha- the intellectual character of his oontemporaiies, 
'*'^^' and by that extraordinary longevity which made 
those contemporaries not less than three generations of 
mankind, may be reckoned the best representative of 
French literature. Bom in 1657, and dying within a 
few days of a complete century, in 1757, he enjoyed the 
most protracted life of any among the modem learned ; 
and that a life in the full sunshine of Parisian literature, 
without care and without disease. In nothing was 
Fontenelle a great writer; his mental and moral dis- 
position resembled each other; equable, without the 
capacity of performing, and hardly of conceivii^, «ny- 
thmg truly elevated, but not less exempt firom the fruits 
of passion, from paradox, imreasonableness, and preju- 
dice. His best productions are, perhaps, the eulogios 
on the deceased members of the Academy of Sciences, 
which he pronounced during almost forty years, but 
these pearly all belong to the eighteenth century ; they 
are just and candid, with sufficient, though not very pro- 
found, knowledge of the exact sciences, and a style pure 
and flowing, which his good sense had freed from some 
early affectation, and his cold temper as well as sound 
understanding restrained from extravagance. In his 
fii-st works we have symptoms of an infirmity belonging 
more frequently to age than to youth ; but Fontenelle 
was never young in passion. He there affects the tone of 
somewhat pedantic and frigid gallantry which seems to 
have survived the society of the H6tel Bambouillet who 
had countenanced it, and which borders too nearly on 
the language which Moliere and his. disciples had well 
exposed in their coxcombs on the stage. 

5. The Dialogues of the Dead, publisdied in 1683, are 
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oondemned by some critics for their false taste and per- 
petual strain at something unexpected and pa- His di»* 
radoxical. The leading idea is, of course, bor- 'ogues of 
rowed from Lucian ; but Fontenelle has aimed ^'^ ^'**** 
at greater poignancy by contrast ; the ghosts in his dia- 
logues are exactly those who had least in common witli 
each other in lijfe, and the general object is to bring, 
by some happy analogy which had not occurred to the 
reader, or by some ingenious defence of what he had 
been accustomed to despise, tlie prominences and de- 
pressions of historic characters to a leyel. This is what 
is always well received in the kind of society for which 
Fontenelle wrote ; but if much is mere sopliistry in his 
dialogues, if the general tone is little above that of the 
world, there is also, what we often find in the world, 
some acuteness and novelty, and some things put in a 
light which it may be worth while not to neglect. 

6. Fenelon, not many years afterwards, copied the 
scheme, though not the style, of Fontenelle in xboBe of 
his own Dialogues of the Dead, written for the ^eneion. 
use of his pupil the Duke of Burgundy. Some of these 
dialogues are not truly of the dead ; the characters speak 
as if on earth, and with earthly designs. They have 
oertainly more solid sense and a more elevated morality 
ihan these of Fontenelle, to which La Harpe has pre- 
ferred them. The noble zeal of Fenelon not to spare 
the vices of kings, in writing for the heir of one so im- 
perious and so open to the censure of reflecting minds, 
shines throughout these dialogues ; but designed as they 
were for a boy, they naturally appear in some places 
rather superficial. 

7. Fontenelle succeeded better in his famous dialogues 
on the Plurality of Worlds, Les Mondes; in 
which, if the conception is not wholly original, neue'i 
he has at least developed it with so much spirit ^oJ!j}"y °' 
and vivacity, that it would show as bad taste 

to censure his work, as to reckon it a model for imita 
tioD. It is one of those happy ideas which have been 
privileged monopolies of the first inventor ; and it will bo 
found accordingly that all attempts to cop}'' tliis whim- 
sical union of gallantry with science have been insipid 
almost to a ridiculous degree. Fonteuelle throws so 
much gaiety and wit into his compliments to the lad;y 
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whom he initiates into his theory, that we do not con- 
found them with the nonsense of coxcombs ; and she is 
herself so spirited, nnaflfected, and clever, that no philo- 
isopher could be ashamed of gallantry towards so deserv- 
ing an object. The feuscinating paradox, as then it 
seemed, though our children are now taught to lisp it, 
that the moon, the planets, the fixed stars, are full of 
inhabitants, is presented with no more show of science 
than was indispensable, but with a varying liveliness 
that, if we may judge by the consequences, has served to 
convince as well as amuse. The plurality of worlds had 
been suggested by Wilkins, and probably by some Carte- 
sians in France ; but it was first rendered a popular tenet 
by this agreeable little book of Fontenelle, which had 
a great circalation in Europe. The ingenuity with 
which he obviates the difficulties that he is compelled 
to acknowledge, is worthy of praise ; and a good deal of 
the popular truths of physical astronomy is found in 
these dialogues. 

8. The History of Oracles, which Fontenelle published 
His History in 1687, is worthy of observation as a sign of 
of Oracles, jtj^q change that was working in literature. In 
the provinces of erudition and of polite letters, long so 
independent, perhaps even so hostile, some tendency 
towards a coalition began to appear. The men of the 
world especially, after they had acquired a free temper 
of thinking in religion, and become accustomed to talk 
about philosophy, desired to know something of the 
questions which the learned disputed; but they de- 
manded this knowledge by a short and easy road, with 
no great sacrifice of their leisure or attention. Fon» 
tenelle, in the History of Oracles, as in the dialogues on 
the Plurality of Worlds, prepared a repast for their taste. 
A learned Dutch physician. Van Dale, in a dull work, 
had taken up the subject of the ancient oracles, and ex- 
plained them by human imposture instead of that of the 
devil, which had been the more orthodox hypothesis. 
A certain degree of paradox, or want of orthodoxy, already 
gave a zest to a book in Franoo ; and Fontenelle's lively 
manner, with more learning than good society at Paris 
possessed, and about as much as it could endure, united 
to a clear and acute line of argument, created a popu- 
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larity for bis Histoiy of Oraoles, which we cannot reckon 
altogether unmerited.' 

9. The works of St. Evremond were collected after his 
death in 1705; but many had been printed st.£Tx«. 
before, and he evidently belongs to the latter ™«'*^ 
half of the seventeenth centniy. The feane of St. Evre- 
mond as a brilliant star, during a long life, in the po- 
lished aristocracy of France and England, gave for a time 
a considerable lustre to his writings, the greater part of 
which are such effusions as the daily intercourse of good 
company called forth. In verse or in prose, he is the 
gallant friend, rather than lover, of ladies who, secure 
probably of love in some other quarter, were proud 
of the friendship of a wit. He never, to do him justice, 
mistakes his character, which, as his age was not a little 
advanced, might have incurred ridicule. Hortense 
Mancini, Duchess of Mazarin, is his heroine ; but we 
take little interest in compliments to a woman neither 
respected in her life, nor remembered since. Nothing 
can be more trifling than the general character of the 
writings of St. Evremond; but sometimes he rises to 
literary criticism, or even civil history; and on such 
topics he is clear, unaffected, cold, without imagination 
or sensibility ; a type of the frigid being whom an aris- 
tocratic and highly polished society is apt to produce. 
The chief merit of St. Evremond is in his style and 
manner. He has less wit than Voiture, who contributed 
to form him, or than Voltaire, whom he contributed to 
form ; but he shows neither the effort of the former, nor 
the restlessness of the latter. Voltaire, however, when 
he is most quiet, as in the earliest and best of his his- 
torical works, seems to bear a considerable resemblance 
to St. Evremond, and there can bo no doubt that ho was 
familiar with the latter's writings. 

10. A woman has the glory of being full as conspicu- 
ous in the graces of style as any writer of this Madame 
famous age. It is evident that this was Ma- deSdvignd 
dame de Sevign^. Her letters indeed were not pub- 
lished till the eighteenth century, but they were written 
in the mid-day of Louis's reign. Their ease and free- 

d I have not compared, or indeed read, some of the Tcaaonfng, not the i«M>i«<nc^ 
Dak's work ; but I rather siupeci that of Fontene^e la originaL 
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dom from affectation are more striking by contrast with 
the two epistolary styles which had been most admired 
in France, that of Balzac, which is laboriously tumid, 
and that of Voiture, which becomes insipid by dint of 
affectation. Every one perceives that in the Letters of 
a mother to her daughter the public, in a strict setise, is 
not thought of; and yet the hiabit of speaking and writ^ 
ing what men of wit and taste would desire to hear and 
read, gives a certain mannerism, I will not say air of 
effort, even to the letters of Madame de Sevigne. The 
abandonment of the heart to its casual impulses is not 
so genuine as in some that have since been published. 
It is at least dear that it is possible to become affected 
in copying her unaffected style ; and some of Walpole's 
letters bear witness to this. Her wit and talent of 
painting by single touches are very eminent ; scarcely 
any collection of letters, which contain so little that can 
interest a distant age, are read with such pleasure ; if 
they have any general fgiult, it is a little monotony and 
excess of affection towards her daughter, which is re* 
ported to have wearied its object, and, in contrast with 
this, a little want of sensibility towards all beyond her 
immediate friends, and a readiness to find something 
ludicrous in the dstngers and sufferings of others. 

11. The French Academy had been so judicious both 
The French in the choice of its members, and in the general 
Academy, tenor of its proceedings, that it stood very high 
in public esteem, and a voluntary deference was com- 
monly shown to its authority. The favour of Louis 
XIY., when he grew to manhood, was accorded as amply 
as that of Eichelieu. The Academy was received by 

* The pTxx>fs of this are nmnerons arraigned for slighting Badne ; and she 

enough in her letters. In one of them has heen charged with the nnfortanate 

she mentions, that a lady of her ao- prediction: II paasera oomme le caf(& 

Qoaintanoe, haying been bitten by a mad Bat it is denied that these wolds can be 

dog, had gone to be dipped in the sea, found, thoo^ few ttke to give up so 

and amuses herself by taking off the diverting a miscalculation of ftatnrity. 

proTincial accent with which she will In her time, Comeille's party was m 

express herself on the first plunge. She well supported, and be deserved so modi 

.nakes a Jest of La Voisin's execution ; gratitude and reverence, that we cannrt 

and though that person was as little much wonder at her being carried a little 

entitled to sympathy as any one, yet, too far against his rival. Who baa ever 

when a woman is burned alive, it is not seen a woman Just towards the rivals 

usual for another woman to turn it into of her Mends, though many ara Just 

drollery. towards their own ? 

Madame de S^vigne's taste has been 
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the king, when they approached him puhlicly, with the 
same ceremonies as the superior courts of justice. This 
hodv had, ahnost from its commencement, undertaken a 
national dictionary, which should carry the language to 
its utmost perfection, and trace a road to the highest 
eloquence that depended on purity and choice of words ; 
more than this could not be given by man. The work 
proceeded very slowly; and dictionaries were published 
m the mean time, one by Eiohelet in 1680, another by 
Furetiere. The former seems to be little more than a 
glossary of technical or otherwise doubtful words ; ' but 
Qie latter, though pretending to contain only terms of 
art and science, was found, by its definitions and by the 
authorities it quoted, to interfere so much with the project 
of the academicians, who had armed themselves with an 
exclusive privilege, that they not only expelled Fure- 
tiere from their body, on the allegation that he had 
availed himself of materials entrusted to him by the Aca- 
demy for its own dictionary, but instituted a long pro- 
cess at law to hinder its publication. This was in 
1685, and the dictionary of Furetiere only appeared after 
his death at Amsterdam in 1690." Whatever may have 
been the delinquency, moral or l^al, of this compiler, 
his dictionary is praised by Goujet as a rich treasure, in 
which almost everything is found that we can desire for 
a soimd knowledge of the language. It has been fre« 
quently reprinted, and continued long in esteem. But 
&e dictionary of the Academy, which was published in 
1694, claimed an authoriiy to which that of a private 
man coidd not pretend. Yet the first edition seems to 
have rather disappointed the public expectation. Many 
objected to the want of quotations, and to the observance 
of an orthography that had becom^e obsolete. The 
Academy undertook a revision of its work in 1700 ; and 
finally, profiting by the public opinion on which it en- 
deavoured to act, rendered this dictionary the most re- 
ceived standard of the French language.^ 

12. The Grammaire G^n^rale et Baisonnde of Lance- 
lot, in which Amauld took a considerable share, French 
is rather a treatise on the philosophy of all G™*nn*"- 

f Goiijet, Baillet, n. 762. Bibliotb^qae Fran9ai8e, i. 232, ot post 

> Pelinon, Hist de rAcad&nJe (ooi> Btogr. Uniyere., art Furetiere. 
tixmatton par Olivet), p. if, Qoiget, h TeUmon, p. 60 ; GotO^t. p. 261 
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language than one peculiar to the French. " The best 
critics," says BaiUet, ** acknowledge that there is 
nothing written by either the ancient or the modem 
grammarians with so much justness and solidity."' 
Yigneul-Marville bestows upon it an almost equal eu- 
logy ."^ Lancelot was copied in a great degree by Land, in 
his Khetoric or Art of Speaking, with little of value that 
is originaL*^ Yaugelas retained his place as the founder 
of soiuid grammatical criticism, though his judgments 
have not been uniformly confirmed by the next gene- 
ration. His remarks were edited witb. notes by Thomas 
ComeiUe, who had the reputation of an excellent gram- 
marian." The observations of Menage on the French 
language, in 1675 and 1676, are said to have the fault 
of reposing too much on obsolete authorities, even 
those of the sixteenth century, which had long been pro- 
scribed by a politer age.** Notwithstanding the zeal of 
the Academy, no critical laws could arrest the revolu- 
tions of speech. Changes came in with the lapse of 
time, and were sanctioned by the imperious rule of cus- 
tom. In a book on grammar, published as early as 1688, 
Balzac and Voiture, even Patru and the Port-Royal 
writers, are called semi-modems ; ^ so many new phra^s 
had since made their way into composition, so many of 
theirs had acquired a certain air of antiquity. 

13. The genius of the French language, as it was esti- 

, mated in this age by those who aspired to the 

Entretiens character of good critics, may be learned from 

d'E^fene ' ^^® ^^ ^® dialogues in a work of Bouhours, 

^* ° ' Les Entretiens d'Ariste et d'Eugene. Bouhours 
was a Jesuit, who affected a polite and lively tone, ac- 
cording to the fashion of his time, so as to warrant some 
degree of ridicule ; but a man of taste and judgment, 
whom, though La Harpe speaks of him with disdain, hia 
contemporaries quoted witli respect. The first, and the 
most interesting at present, of these conversations, hich 
are feigned to take place between two gentlemen of 
literary taste, turns on the French language.'i This he 

i Jogemens des S^ayana, n. 609. Goc^t * Id. 168. 

eopies Baillet'B words. P Biblioth^ne Univenelle. xr. 35U 

k Melanges de Litt^ratare, 1. 124. Perranlt icasea a afmilar imuck ca 

™ OoiOet, i. 66 ; Gibert, p. 351. J^tra. 

B Qoi^et, 146; Biogr. Univ. i Boohoora pointa out several 1'ii» 
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E resumes to be the best of all modem— 'deriding the 
panisli for its pomp, the Italian for its finical eifemi« 
nacy.' The French has the secret of uniting brevity 
with clearness and purity with politeness. The Greek 
and Latin are obscure where they are concise. The 
Spanish is always diffuse. The Spanish is a turbid tor- 
rent, often overspreading the coimtry with great noise ; 
the Italian a gentle rivulet, occasionally given to inun- 
date its meadows ; the French a noble river, enriching 
the adjacent lands, but with an equal majestic course of 
waters that never quits its level.* Spanish again he com- 
pares to an insolent beauty, that holds her head high, 
and takes pleasure in splendid dress ; Italian to a painted 
coquette, always attired to please ; French to a modest 
and agreeable lady, who, if you may call her a prude, 
has nothing uncivil or repulsive in her prudery. Latin 
is the common mother ; but while Italian has the sort 
of likeness to Latin which an ape becms to a man, in 
French we have the dignity, politeness, purity, and 
good sense of the Augustan age. The French have re- 
jected almost all the diminutives once in use, and do not, 
like the Italians, admit the right of framing others. This 
language does not tolerate rhyming soimds in prose, nor 
even any kind of assonance, as (xmertufM and fortune, near 
together. It rejects very bold metaphors, as the zenith 
of virtue, the apogde of ^ory; and it is remarkable that 
its poetry is almost as hostile to metaphor as its prose.* 
" We have very few words merely poetical, and the lan- 
guage of our poets is not very different from that of the 
world. Whatever be the cause, it is certain that a figu- 
rative style is neither good among us in verse nor in 
prose." This is evidently much exaggerated, and in 
contradiction to the known examples, at least, of dra- 
matic poetry. All affectation and labour, he proceeds to 

▼fttioiw which had latdy come into use. anlnuidyerts upon moat have heen af- 

He dislikes am4r det mAiagemmt, or fected while they were new, being in op- 

tnoir de la conHdUration, and thinks position to the oorreet meaning of words; 

these phrases would not last; in which and it is always cnrions, in other lan- 

he was mistaken. Tour de vUage and gnages as well as our own, to observe 

tour detprit wen new: the words/ondt, the comparatlyely recent nobiliiy oi 

Mentrei, amitUt, oompUt and many more, maoy things quite established by present 

were osed In new senses. Thus also usage. Entretiens d'Ariste et d'Eaf^oe. 

attex and trop ; as the phrase je ne tuii p f 6. 

pas trap de votre avit. It seems on re- ' P. 02 (edit 1671). 

flection, that some of the expressions he * P. 7Y. t P. 60. 
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Bay, are equally repugnant to a good French Biyle. " II 
we would spes^ tLe language well, we should not try to 
speak it too well. It detests excess of ornament; it 
would almost desire that words should be as it were 
naked ; their dress must be no more than necessity and 
decency require. Its simplicity is averse to compound 
words; those adjectiyes which are formed by such a 
juncture of two have long been exiled both ^m prose 
and verso." ^' Our own pronunciation," he affirms, " is 
the most natural and pleasing of any. The Chinese and 
other Asiatics sing ; the Germans rattle (rallent> ; the 
Spaniards spout ; the Italians sigh; the English wnistle ; 
the French alone can properly be said to i^peak ; which 
arises, in fact, from our not accenting any syllable before 
the penultimate. The French language is best adapted 
to express the tenderest sentiments of the heart; for 
which reason our songs are so impassioned and pathetic, 
while those of Italy and Spain are full of nonsense. 
Other languages may address the imagination, but ours 
alone speaks to the heart, which never understands what 
is said in them." '^ This is literally amusing ; and with 
equal patriotism Bouhours, in another place, has pro- 
posed llie question, whether a German can, by the nature 
of things, possess any wit. 

14. Botdiours, not deficient, as we may perceive, in 
Attacked seK-confidonoe and proneness to censure, pre- 
by Barbier sumcd to tum into ridicule the writers of Port- 
d Aucour. jjQyjj^ a^t ^j^i time of such distinguished repu- 
tation as threatened to eclipse the credit which the 
Jesuits had always preserved in polite letters. He 
alludes to their long periods, and the exaggerated 
phrases of invective which they poured forth in con- 
troversy.' But the Jansenist party was well able to 
defend itself. Barbier d'Auoour retaliated on the vain 
Jesuit by his Sentimens de Cleanthe sur les Entretiens 

'* p. 88. • were Impatient of this style, that partj 

* P. 160. VigneuI-MaryQIe observes abandooed it tor one more coodse, 

that the Rirt-Royal writers fotmed their vAidi it is by no means less difficnit 

style originally on that of Balsae (voU i. to write well, p. 139. BaiBet seems to 

p. lot) i and that M. d'Andllly, brother refar their love of long periods to the 

of Antony Amauld, affected at one time fianons advocate Le Haistre, who had 

a grand and copious manner like the employed tibem in his pleadingw, not only 

Spaniards, as being more serions and as giving more dignity, bat also becanse 

imposing, especially in devotional writ- the pnblte taste at that time fkvoored 

fags; but afterwards finding the French them. Jugemens des Sevens, n. i»03. 
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d^Ariste etd'Eugene. It seems to be the general opinion 
of French, critics, that he has well exposed the weak 
parts of his adversary, his aifected air of the world, the 
occasional frivolity and feebleness of his observations ; 
jet there seems something morose in the censures of 
the supposed Gleanthe, which renders this book less 
agreeable than that on which it animadverts. 

15. Another work of criticism by Bouhours, La Ma- 
niere de Bien Penser, which is also in dialogue, j^ Mani^re 
contains much that shows acuteness and deli- ^ Biea 
caey of discrimination, though his taste was ^°**'' 
deficient in warmth and sensibility, which renders him 
somewhat too strict and fastidious in his judgments. 
He is an unsparing enemy of obscurity, exaggeration, 
and nonsense, and lau^is at the hyperbolical language 
of Balzac, while he has rather overpraised Voiture.' The 
affected, inflated thoughts, of which the Italian and Spa^ 
nish writers afford him many examples, Bouhours justly 
condemns, and by the correctness of his judgment may 
deserve, on the whole, a respectable place in the second 
order of critics. 

16. The Eeflexions sur TEloquence et sur la Poesie of 
Bapin, another Jesuit, whose Latin poem on , 
Gardens has already been praised, are judi- fleatonson 
oious, thoufirh perhaps rather too diffuse; his ^'^^S?!?^! 

.... •^ -L ^ * Tj . and Poetry. 

criticism IS what would appear severe in our 
times ; but it was that of a man formed by the ancients, 
and who lived also in the best and most critical age of 
France. The reflections on poetry are avowedly founded 

T Voitore, he says* always takes a tone sermon on Iioais XIII.). Nan, r^pon- 

of raillery when he exaggerates. Le dit Eudoze, oe n'est pas toat-2i-fait de 

fanx deviait vrai k la faveur de Vironie, galfanatias, ce n'est que du phtfbos. 

p. 29. Bat we can hardly think tibat Vohs mettes done, dit Fhilinthe, de la 

Balzac was not gravely ironical in some difii^renoe entre Id galimatias et le ph^ 

of the strange hyperboles which Boa- bus? Oui, repartit Eudoxe, le gallmatiaa 

hours quotes from him. re uteim e one obscurity profraide, et n'» 

In the fourth dialogue, Boohonn has de soi-mfime uul sens raisoonable. Le 

many Just observations on the necessity ph€bus n'est pas si obscur, et a un bril* 

of clearness. An obscurity arising from lant qui signifie, ou semble signifier, 

allusion to things now unknown, such as quelque chose; le soleil y entre d'oi^ 

we find tn the ancients, is rather a miafor- dinaire, et c'est peut^dtre oe qui & donutf 

tune than a fault ; but this is no excuse lieu en notre langue au nom de ph Aus. 

for one which may be avoided, and arises Ce n'est pas que quelquefi>is le ph^bus 

from the writer's incBstinctoess of caa^ ne devicnne obscur, Jusqu'Ji n'fitre pas 

oq>tion or language. Cela n'est pas in- entendu ; mais alors le galimatias s'en 

telligible, dit Fliilinthe (after hearing a Joint; ce ne sont que brillaos et que 

fdolish rhapsody extracted frvm a funeral t^nbbres de tous c6t^ p. 342. 
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on Aristotle, but with much that is new, and ynih. ex- 
amples from modem poets to confirm and illustrate it. 
The practice at this time in France was to depreciate the 
Italians ; and Tasso is often the subject of Eapin*s censure ; 
for want, among other things, of lliat grave and majestic 
character which epic poetry demands. Yet Bapin is not 
so rigorous, but that he can blame the coldness of modem 
precepts in regard to French poetry. After condemning 
the pompous tone of Breboeui in his translation of the 
Pharealia, he remarks that ''we have gone since to an 
opposite extreme by too scrupulous a care for the purity 
of the language ; for we have begun to take from poetiy 
its force and dignity by too much reserve and a false 
modesty, which we have established as characteristica 
of our language, so as to deprive it of that judicious 
boldness which true poetry requires ; we have cut ofF 
the metaphors and all those figures of speech which give 
force and spirit to words, and reduced all the artifices 
of words to a pure, regular style, which exposes itself to 
no risk by bold expression. Tiie taste of the age, the 
influence of women who are naturally timid, that of the 
court which had hardly anything in common with the 
ancients, on account of its usual antipathy for learning, 
accredited this manner of writing."* In this Bapin 
seems to glance at the polite but coM criticism of his 
brother Jesuit, Bouhours. 

17. Kapin, in another work of criticism, the Parallels 
His Parai- ^^ Great Men of Antiquity, has weighed in the 
leuof scales of his own judgment Demosthenes and 
'^^ ®^' Cicero, Homer and Virgil, Thucydides and 
Livy, Plato and Aristotle. Thus eloquence, poetry, his- 
tory, and philosophy pass imder review. The taate of 
Bapin is for the Latins; Cicero he prefers to Demos- 
thenes, Livy on the whole to Thucydides, though this 
he leaves more to the reader ; but is confident that none 
except mere grammarians have raooked Homer above 
Virgil.* The loquacity of the older poet, the frequency 
of his moral reflections, which Bapin thinks misplaced 
in an epic poem, his similes, the sameness of his transi- 
tions, are Ixeated very freely ; yet he gives him the pre- 
ference over Virgil for grandeur and nobleness of nar* 

* p. 14T. » P. 15S. 
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ration, for liis epithets, and the splendour of his lan- 
guage. But he is of opinion that ^neas is a much finer 
character than Achilles. These two epic poets he holds, 
however, to be the greatest in the world ; as for all the 
rest, ancient and modem, he enumerates them one after 
another, and can find little but faults in them all.^ Nor 
does he esteem dramatic and lyric poets; at least modem, 
much better. 

18. The treatise on Epic Poetry by Bossn was once of 
some reputation. An English poet has thought Bossn on 
fit to say that we should have stared, like In- «p*c poetry* 
dians, at Homer, if Bossu had not taught us to xmder- 
stand him.® The book is, however, long since forgotten ; 
and we fancy that we understand Homer not the worse. 
It is in six books, which treat of the fable, the action, 
the narration, the manners, the machinery, the senti- 
ments and expressions of an epic poem. Homer is the 
favourite poet of Bossu, and Yirgil next to him; this 
preference of the superior model does him some honour 
in a generation which was becoming insensible to its 
excellence. Bossu is judicious and correct in taste, but 
without much depth, and he seems to want the acute- 
ness of Bouhours. 

19. Fontenelle is a critic of whom it may be said, 
that he did more injury to fine taste and sensi- 
bility in works of imagination and sentiment ueues 
than any man without fis good sense and natu- ^^L 
ral acuteness could have done. He is systema- 
tically cold; if he seems to tolerate any flight of the 
poet, it is rather by caprice than by a genuine discern- 
ment of beauty; but he clings, with the unyielding 
claw of a cold-blooded animal, to the &.ults of great 
writers, which he exposes with reason and sarcasm. 
His Eeflections on Poetry relate mostly to dramatic 
composition, and to that of the French stage. Theo- 
critus is his victim in the Dissertation on Pastoral 
Poetry ; but Fontenelle gave the Sicilian his revenge ; 
he wrote pastorals himself ; and we have altogether for- 
gotten, or, when we again look at, can very partially 
approve, the idylls of the Boulevards, while those Doric 

b p. 175. Like Indians, vieVd this mighty 

• Had Bossu never writ, tne world had piece of wit 

g^ MuLGBATS't Buoy Ofi Poetry 
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dactyls of Theocritus linger still, like what Schiller has 
called soft music of yesterday, from our schoolboy remi- 
niscences on our aged ears. 

20. The reign of mere scholars was now at an end ; 

no worse name than that of pedant could be 
of FreMh imposed on those who sought for glory ; the ad- 
J^"g^ miration of all that was national in arts, in arms, 

in manners, as well as in speech, carried away 
like a torrent those prescriptive titles to reverence which 
only lingered in colleges. The superiority of the Latin 
language to French had long been contested ; even 
Henry Stephens has a dissertation in &vour of tho 
latter ; and in this period, though a few resolute scho- 
lars did not retire from the field, it was generally held 
either that French was every way the better meansi of 
expressing our thoughts, or at least so much more con- 
venient as to put nearly an end to the use of the other. 
Latin had been the privileged language of stone ; but 
Louis XIV., in consequence of an essay by Charpentier, 
in 1676, replaced the inscriptions on his triumphal 
arches by others in French,* This of course does not 
much affect the general question between the two lan- 
guages. 

21 . But it was not in language alone that the ancients 

were to endure the aggression of a disobedient 
Bupe^iority posterity. It had long been a problem in 
dL'utS'* Europe whether they had not been surpassed 
P" —one perhaps which began before the younger 

generations could make good their claim. But time, the 
nominal ally of tb.e old possessors, gave his more power- 
ful aid to their opponents ; every age saw the propor- 
tions change, and new men rise up to strengthen the 
ranks of the assailants. In mathematical science, in 
natural knowledge, the ancients had none but a few- 
mere pedants, or half-read lovers of paradox, to maintain 
their superiority; but in the beauties of language, in 
eloquence and poetry, the suflfrago of criticism nad long 
been theirs. It seemed time to dispute even this. Charles 
Charles Porrault, a man of some learning, some variety 
Perrauit. Qf acquirement, and a good deal of ingenuity 
and quickness, published, in 1687, his famous '* Parallel 
of the Ancients and Modems in all that regards Arts 

d (k%k^tt I. 13. 
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and Sciences." This is a series of dialogues, the parties 
being, first, a president, deeply learned and prejudiced 
in aU respects for antiquity ; secondly, an abb6, not igno- 
rant, but having reflected more than read, cool and 
impartial, always made to appear in the right, or, in 
otiier words, the author's representative ; thirdly, a man 
of the world, seizing the gay side of every subject, and 
apparently brought in to prevent the book from be- 
coming dull. They begin with architecture and paint- 
ing, and soon make it clear that Athens was a mere heap 
of pities in comparison with Versailles ; the ancient 
painters fare equally ill. They next advance to elo- 
quence and poetry, and here, where the strife of war is 
sharpest, the defeat of antiquity is chanted with triumph. 
Homer, Virgil, Horace, are successively brought forward 
for severe and often unjust censure : but of course it is 
not to be imagined that Perrault is always in the wrong ; 
he had to fight against a pedantic admiration which sur- 
renders all judgDient ; and having found the bow bent 
too much in one way, he forced it himself too violently 
into another direction. It is the fault of such books to 
be one-sided ; they are not unfrequently right in cen- 
suring blemishes, but very uncandid in suppressing 
beauties. Homer has been worst used by Perrault, who 
bad not the least power of feeling his excellence ; but 
the advocate of the newer age in his dialogue admits 
that the ^neid is superior to any modem epic. Li his 
comparison of eloquence Perrault has given some speci- 
mens of both sides in contrast; comparing, by means 
however of his ovina versions, the funeral orations oi 
Pericles and Plato with those of Bourdaloue, Bossuet, 
and Flechier, the description by Pliny of his country 
seat with one by Balzac, an epistle of Cicero with 
another of Balzac. These comparisons were fitted to 
produce a great effect among those who could neither 
read the original text, nor place themselves in the midst 
of ancient feelings and habits. It is easy to perceive 
that a vast majority of the French in that age would 
agree with Perrault ; the book was written for the times. 
22. Fontenelle, in a very short digression on the an 
eients and modems, subjoined to his Discourse j-onteneue^ 
on Pastoral Poetry, followed the steps of Per- 
xaolt. ''The whole question as to pre-eminence be 

x2 
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tween the aucientd and modems," he begins, '' reduces 
itself into another, whether the trees that used to gro>\ 
in our woods were larger than those which grow now^. 
If they were, Homer, Plato, Demosthenes, cannot be 
equalled in these ages ; but if our trees are as large as 
trees were of old, then there is no reason why we may 
not equal Homer, Plato, and Demosthenes." The so- 
phistry of this is glaring enough ; but it was logic for 
Paris. In the rest of this short essay there are the usual 
characteristics of Fontenelle, cool good sense, and an 
incapacity, by natural privation, of feeling the highest 
excellence in works of taste, 

23. Boileau, in observations annexed to his translation 
Boiieaa's ^^ Louginus, as well as in a few sallies of his 
defence of poetry, defended the great poets, especially 
antiquity. ^Qj^^p gj^^j Pindar, with dignity and modera- 
tion ; freely abandoning the cause of antiquity where he 
felt it to be untenable. Perrault replied with courage, 
a quality meriting some praise where the adversary was 
so powerful in sarcasm and so little accustomed to spare 
it ; but the controversy ceased in tolerable friendship. 

24. The knowledge of new accessions to Hteratnre 

which its lovers demanded had hitherto been 
vilws— communicated only through the annual cata- 
Journal des logues published at Frankfort or other places. 
b9avan8. ^^^ these lists of title-pages were unsatisfactory 
to the distant scholar, who sought to become acquainted 
with the real progress of learning, and to know what he 
might find it worth while to purclKise. Denis de Sallo, 
a member of the parliament of Paris, and not whoUy un- 
distinguished in literature, though his other works are 
not much remembered, by carrying into effect a happy 
project of his own, gave birth, as it were, to a mighty 
spirit which has grown up in strength and enterprise, 
till it has become the ruling power of the literary worlcL 
Monday, the 5th of January, 1665, is the date of the first 
number of the first re\'iew, the Journal des S^vans, 
published by Sallo under the name of the Sieur de He> 
douviile, wluch some have said to be that of his servant.* 

« Camnsat, in his Histoire Critique des Joanial des S^avans, and wholly to sadi 

Journauz, in two volames, 1734, which, as appeared in France, has not been able 

notwithstanding its general title, is to clear up this intemting point; tor 

chiefly confined to the history of the were are not waf>tiiig those who 
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it was printed weekly, in a duodecimo or sexto-decimo 
form, each number containing from twelve to sixteen 
pages. The first book ever reviewed (let us observe the 
difference of subject between that and the last, whatever 
the last may be^ was an edition of the works of Victor 
Vitensis and Vigilius Tapsensis, African bishops of the 
fifth century, by Father Chiflet, a Jesuit.' The second 
is Spelman's Glossary, According to the prospectus 
prefixed to the Journal des S^avans, it was not designed 
for a mere review, but a literary miscellany ; composed, 
in the first place, of an exact catalogue of the chief books 
which shotdd be printed in Europe ; not content with 
the mere titles, as the majority of bibliographers had 
hitherto been, but giving an account of their contents, 
and their value to the public ; it was also to contain a 
necrology of distinguished authors, an account of experi- 
ments in physics and chemistry, and of new discoveries 
in arts and sciences, vdth the principal decisions of civil 
and ecclesiasticcd tribunals, the decrees of the Sorbonne 
and other French or foreign universities ; in short, what- 
ever might be interesting to men of letters. We find 
therefore some piece of news, more or less of a literary 
or scientific nature, subjoined to each number. Thus in 
the first number we have a double-headed child bom near 
Salisbury ; in the second, a question of legitimacy de- 
cided in the parliament of Paris ; in the third, an expe- 
riment on a new ship or boat constructed by Sir William 
Petty ; in the fourtiii, an account of a discussion in the 
college of Jesuits on the nature of comets. The scientific 
articles, which bear a large proportion to the rest, are 
illustrated by engravings. It was complained that the 
Journal des S9avans did not pay much regard to polite or 
amusing literature ; and this led to the publication of 
the Mercure Galant, by Vis^, which gave reviews of 
poetry and of the drama. 

25. Though the notices in the Journal des S9avans are 

that HedouYille was the name of an es- censeo ; Bes magna est" 
tate belonging to Sallo ; and he U caUed ' Victoria Vitensis et Vigllii Tapsensis, 

in some pablic description, without re- Provincifla BisaoenaB Epiacoporum Opera, 

ference to the Journal, Dominns de Sallo edente R. P. Cbifletio, Soc. Jesn. Presb., 

d'Hedonville in Fsrisiensl curia senator, in 4to. Dtvione. The critique, if such it 

Camusat, i. 13. Notwithstanding this, be, occupies but two pages in small duo« 

there is evidence that leads us to the decimo. That on Spelroan's Glossary 

valet ; so that ■* amplius deliberandum which follows, is but in half a page. 
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veiy Bhort, and when they giye any character, for the 
most part of a laudatory tone, Sallo did not fiedl to raise 
up enemies by the mere assumption of power which a 
reviewer is prone to affect. Menage, on a work of whose 
he had made some criticism, and by no means, as it 
appears, without justice, replied in wrath; Patin and 
others rose up as injured authors against the self-erected 
censor ; but ne made more formidable enemies by some 
rather blimt declarations of a GaUican feeling, as became 
a counsellor of the parliament of Paris, against the court 
of Borne ; and the privilege of publication was soon with- 
drawn from Sallo.^ It is said that he had the spirit to 
refuse the offer of continuing the journal under a pre- 
vious censorship ; and it passed into other hands, those 
of Gallois, who continued it vfdth great success.*" It ia 
remarkable that the first review, within a few months of 
its origin, was silenced for assuming too imperious an 
authority over literature, and for speaking evil of digni- 
ties. '' Id cimis jam Jove dignus erat." The Journal dos 
S^vans, incomparably the most ancient of living re- 
views« is still conspicuous for its learning, its candour, 
and its freedom from those stains of personal and party 
malice which deform more popular works. 

26. The path thus opened to all that could tempt a 
jt^yi^yn ^^^^ ^^^ made writing his profession — ^profit, 
established celebrity, a perpetual appearance in the publio 
by Bayie. ^^^^ ^^ facility of pouring forth every scattered 
thought of his own, the power of revenge upon every 
enemy — could not fail to tempt more conspicuous men 
than Sallo or his successor Gallois. Two of veiy high 
reputation, at least of reputation that hence became very 
high, entered it, Bayle and Le Clero. The former, in 
1684, commenced a new review, Nouvelles de la Be- 
publique des Lettres. He saw, and v^as well able to 
improve, the opportunities which periodical criticism 
furnished to a mind eminently qualified for it ; exten- 
sively, and, in some points, deeply learned ; full of wit, 
acuteness, and a happy talent of vnriting in a lively tone 



8 Camasat, p. 28. SaUo had alao Gallois. Gallois is said to h«T« baan • 

attacked the Jesuits. coacUntor of Sallo from the beglnnlob 

b 'Eloge de Gallois* par Fontenelle, in and some others arc named bj CsmoMt 

the latter's works, voL ▼. p. 168. Bio- as its contributors, among whom irecf 

paphle UulTerselle, arts. Salic and Gomberville and Cbapelain. 
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witihotit the insipidity of affected politenesR. llie scliolai 
and philosoplier of Botterdam had a rival, in some re- 
spects, and ultimately an adversary, in a neighbouring 
city. Le Clerc, settled at Amsterdam as pro- and Le 
fessor of belles lettres and of Hebrew in the ^^^^ 
Arminian seminary, undertook in 1686, at the age of 
twenty-nine, the first of those three celebrated series of 
reviews, to which he owes so much of his fame. This 
was the Bibliotheque Universelle, in all the early volumes 
of which La Croze, a much inferior person, was his co- 
adjutor, published monthly in a very small form. Le 
Clerc had afterwards a disagreement with La Croze, and 
Ihe latter part of the Bibliotheque Universelle (that after 
the tenth voliune) is chiefly his own. It ceased to be 
published in 1693 ; and the Bibliotheque Choisie, which 
IS, perhaps, even a more known work of Le Clerc, did 
not commence till 1703. But the fulness, the variety, 
the judicious analysis and selection, as well as the value 
of the original remarks, which we find in the Biblio- 
theque Universelle, render it of signal utility to those 
who would embrace the literature of that short but not 
unimportant period which it illustrates. 

27. Meantime a less brilliant, hut by no means less 
erudite, review, the Leipsio Acts, had com- Leipeic 
menced in Germany. The first volume of this '^*^'*- 
series was published in 1682. But being written in 
Latin, with more regard to the past than to the growing 
state of opinions, and consequently almost excluding the 
most attractive, and, indeed, the most important subjects, 
with a Lutheran spirit of unchangeable orthodoxy in 
religion, and with an absence of anytibing like philosophy 
or even connected system in erudition, it is one of the 
most unreadable books, relatively to its utility in learn- 
ing, which has ever fallen into my hands. Italy had 
entered earlier on this critical career ; the Giomale de* 
Litterati was begun at Borne in 1668; the Giomale 
Veneto de' Litterati at Venice in 1671. They continued 
for some time, but with less conspicuous ropittation than 
those above mentioned. The Mercure Savant, published 
at Amsterdam in 1684, was an indifferent production, 
which induced Bayle to set up his own Nouvellcs de la 
Republique des Lettres in opposition to it. Two re 
views were commenced in the Gorman language withir 
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the seventoenth. century, and three in English. The first 
of these latter was the Weekly Memorials for the Inge- 
nious, London, 1682. This, I believe, lasted but a short 
time. It was followed by one entitled The Works of the 
Learned, in 1691 ; and by another, called History of the 
Works of the Learned, in 1699.* 

28. Bayle had first become known in 1682 by the 

Pensees Diverses sur la Comete de 1680; a 
Thoughts work which I am not sure that he ever decidedly 
OT^e surpassed. Its purpose is one hardly worthy, 
we should imagine, to employ him ; since those 
who could read and reason were not likely to be a&aid 
of comets, and those who could do neither would be little 
the better for his book. But with this ostensible aim 
Bayle htid others in view ; it gave scope to his keen 
observation of mankind, if we may use the word observa- 
tion for that which he chiefly derived from modem books, 
and to the calm philosophy which he professed. There 
is less of the love of paradox, less of a cavilling pyrrhon- 
ism, and though much diffuseness, less of pedantry and 
irrelevant instances in the Pensees Diverses than in his 
greater work. It exposed him, however, to controversy ; 
Jurieu, a French minister in Holland, the champion of 
Calvinistic orthodoxy, waged a war that was only ter- 
minated with their lives ; and Bayle's defence of the 
Thoughts on the Comet is fidl as long as the original per- 
formance, but far less entertaining. 

29. He now projected an immortal undertaking, the 
His Die- Historical and Critical Dictionary. Moreri, a 
tionary. laborious soribe, had published, in 1673, a kind 

1 Jngler, EiaL Lltteraria, cap. 9. professedly a oompUation firatn the C^ 

Biblioth^que UniverseUe. xiiL 41.— reign reviews. The History of ttaa 

[The first number of Weekly Memorials Works of the Learned, pablisbed numihly 

for the Ingenioas is dated Jan. 16, 1681- from 1699 to ini, is mach more re> 

3, and the first book reviewed is, Chris- spectable; though in this also a very 

tiani Liberii Bt^Ato^4Au^ Utrecht, 1681. large proportion is given to forelga 

The editor proposes to transcribe fh)m works, and probably on the credit of cod* 

the Journal des S^avans whatever is tinental Journals. The books reviewed 

most valuable, and by far the greater are numerous and commonly of a learned 

part cf the articles relate to foreign class. The aooounts given of them are 

books. This review seems to have lasted chiefly analytical, the reviewer seldom 

but a year; at least there is only one interposing his Judgment: if aiqrbiaB !• 

volume in the British Museum. The perceptible. It is towards what was 

Universal Historical Biblioth^ue, which called the liberal side ; but for the 

began in January, 1686, and expired in part the rule adopted is to speak &i 

March, is scarcely worth notice : it is ably of every uue.— 184;(.J 
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of encyclopedic dictionary, biographical, historical, and 
geographiccd ; Bayle professed to fill up the numerous 
deficiencies, and to rectify the errors of this compiler. It 
is hard to place his dictionary, which appeared in 1694, 
under any distinct head in a literary classification which 
does not make a separate chapter for lexicography. It is 
almost equally difficult to give a general character of this 
many-coloured web, which great erudition and still 
greater acuteness and strength of mind wove for the last 
years of the seventeenth century. ITie learning of Bayle 
was copious, especially in what was most peculiarly 
required, the controversies, the anecdotes, tlie miscella- 
neous facts and sentences, scattered over the vast surface 
of literature for two preceding centuries. In that of 
antiquity he was less profoundly versed, yet so quick in 
application of his classical stores that he passes for a 
better scholar than he was. His original design may 
have been only to fill up the deficiencies of Morori ; but 
a mind so fertile and excursive could not be restrained 
in such limits. We may find, however, in this an apo- 
logy for the numerous omissions of Bayle, which would, 
in a writer absolutely original, seem both capricious and 
unaccoimtable. We never can anticipate with confidence 
that we shall find any name in his dictionary. The notes 
are most frequently luiconnected with the life to which 
they are appended ; so that, under a name uninteresting 
to us, or inaj^posite to our purpose, we may be led into 
the richest vein of the author's fine reasoning or lively 
wit. Bayle is admirable in exposing the fallacies of dog- 
matism, the perplexities of philosophy, the weaknesses 
of those who afiect to guide the opinions of mankind. 
But, wanting the necessary condition of good reasoning, 
an earnest desire to reason well, a moral rectitude from 
which the love of truth must spring, he often avails him- 
self of petty cavils, aod becomes dogmatical in his very 
doubts. A more sincere spirit of inquiry could not have 
suffered a man of his penetrating genius to acquiesce, 
even contingently, in so superficial a scheme as the 
Manichean. The sophistry of Bayle, however, bears no 
proportion to his just and acute observations. Still less 
excuse can be admitted for his indecency, which almost 
assumes the character of monomania, so invariably doe? 
it recur, even where there is least pretext for it. 
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30. The Jngemens des S^avana by Baillet, published 
in 1685 and 1686, the Polyhistor of Morhof in 1689, are 
certainly works of criticism as well as of bibliography. 

Baillet But neither of these writers, especially the latter, 
Morhof. j^pQ Qf ■jaxndh authority in matters of taste ; their 
erudition was very extensive, their abilities respectable, 
since they were able to produce such useful and compre- 
hensive works ; but they do not greatly serve to enlighten 
or correct our judgments, nor is the original matter in 
any considerable proportion to that whach they have 
derived from others. I have taken notioe of both these 
in my preface, 

31. France was very fruitftd of that miscellaueons 
Ana ^i^®^*^^® which, desultory and amusing, has 

the advantage of remaining better in the memory 
than more systematic books, and in fact is generally 
foimd to supply the man of extensive knowledge with 
the materials of his conversation, as well as to fill 
the vacancies of his deex)er studies. The memoirs, the 
letters, the travels, the dialogues, and essays which might 
bo ranged in so large a class as that we now pass in re* 
view, are too numerous to be mentioned, and it must be 
understood that most of them are less in request even 
among the studious than they were in the last century. 
One group has acquired tlie distinctive name of Ana; 
the reported conversation, the table-talk of the learned. 
Several of these belong to the last part of the sixteenth 
century, or the first of the next ; the Scaligerana, the 
Perroniana, the Pitheeaua, the Naudteana, the Casaubo- 
niana ; the last of which are not conversational, but frag- 
ments collected from the common-place books and loose 
papers of Isaac Casaubon. Two collections of the present 
period are very well known ; the Menagiana, and the 
Melanges de Litterature par Vigneul-Marville ; which 
differs, indeed, from the rest in not being reported by 
others, but published by the author himself, yet comes 
so near in spirit and manner that we may place it in 
the same class. The Menagiana has the common fault 
of these Ana, that it rather disappoints expectation, and 
does not give us as much new learning as the name of its 
author seems to promise ; but it is amusing, full of light 
anecdote of a literary kind, and interesting to all who 
love the recollections of that generation. Yigneul-Maiv 
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ville is an imaginary person ; the author of the Melanges 
de Litterature is D*Argonne, a Benedictine of Konen. 
This book has been much esteemed; the mask gives 
courage to the author, who writes not unlike a Benedic- 
tine, but with a general tone of independent thinking, 
imited to good judgment and a tolerably extensive know- 
ledge of the state of literature. He had entered into the 
religious profession rather late in life. The OheTTseana 
and Segraisiana, especially the latter, are of little value. 
The Parrhasiana of Le Clero are less amusing and less 
miscellaneous than some of the Ana ; but in all his writ- 
ings there is a love of truth and a zeal against those 
who obstruct inquiry, which to congenial spirits is as 
pleasing as it is sure to render him obnoxious to opposite 
tempers. 

32. The characteristics of English writers in the first 
division of the century were not maintained in 
the second, though the change, as was natural, ^e in 
did not come on by very rapid steps. The *^^ 
pedantry of unauthorised Latinisms, &e affec- 
tation of singular and not generally intelligible words 
from other sources, the love of quaint phrases, strange 
analogies, and ambitious efforts at antithesis, gave way 
by degrees; a greater ease of writing was what the 
public demanded, and what the writers after the Besto* 
ration sought to attain ; they were more strictly idiomatic 
and English than their predecessors. But this ease 
sometimes became negligence and feebleness, and often 
turned to coarseness and vulgarity. The language oi 
Sevigne and Hamilton is eminently colloquial ; scarce 
a turn occurs in their writings wluoh they would not 
have used in familiar society ; but theirs was the col- 
loquy of the gods, ours of men : their idiom, though still 
simple and French, had been refined in the saloons of 
Paris, by that instinctive rejection of all that is low 
which the fine tact of accomplished women dictates; 
while in our own contemporary writers, with little ex- 
ception, there is what defaces the dialogue of our comedy, 
a tone not so much of provincialism, or even of what is 
called the language of the common people, as of one 
much worse, the dregs of vulgar ribaldry, which a gentle- 
man must oledx fix>m his conversation before he can 
assert that name. Nor was this confined to those wb^ 
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led irregular lives ; the general maimers being unpolished, 
we find in the writings of the clergy, wherever they are 
polemic or satirical, ^e same tendency to what is called 
dang ; a word which, as itself belongs to the vocabidary 
it denotes, I use with some unwillingness. The pattern 
of bad writing in this respect was Sir Boger L'Estrange ; 
his iEiSop's Fables will present everything that is hostile 
to good taste; yet by a certain wit and readiness in 
raillery L'Estrange was a popular writer, and may even 
now be read, perhaps, with some amusement. The trans- 
lation of Don Quixote, published in 1682, may also be 
specified as incredibly vulgar, and without the least 
perception of the tone which the original author has 
preserved. 

33. We can produce nevertheless several names of 

H bbet ^^^^^ ^^'^ ^^^ *^® foimdations at least, and in- 
deed furnished examples, of good style ; some 
of them among the greatest, for other merits, in our 
literature. Hobbes is perhaps the first of whom we can 
strictly say that he is a good English writer ; for the 
excellent passages of Hooker, Sidney, Ealeigh, Bacon, 
Taylor, Chillingworth, and others of the Elizabethan or 
the first Stuart period are not sufficient to establish their 
claim; a good writer being one whose composition is 
nearly unSform, and who never sinks to such inferiority 
or negligence as we must confess in most of these. To 
make such a writer, the absence of gross faults is full as 
necessary as actual beauties ; we are not judging as of 
poets, by the highest flight of their genius, and for- 
giving all the rest, but as of a sum of positive and nega- 
tive quantities, where the latter counterbalance and 
efEiftce an equal portion of the former. Hobbes is clear, 
precise, spirited, and, above all, free, in general, from 
the faults of his predecessors ; his language is sensibly 
less obsolete ; he is never vulgar, rarely, if ever, quaint 
or pedantic. 

34. Cowley's prose, very unlike his verse, as Johnson 
^^j has observed, is perspicuous and unaffected. 

^ ' His few essays may even be reckoned among 
the earliest models of good writing. In that, especially, 
on the death of Cromwell, till, losing his composure, he 
fells a little into the vulgar style towards the close, we 
find an absence of pedantry, an ease and gracefa) 
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ckoice of idiom, an unstudied harmony of periods, whiob 
had been perceived in very few writers of the two pre- 
ceding reigns. ** His thoughts," says Johnson, ** are 
natural, and his style has a smooth and placid equa- 
bility which has never yet attained its due commenda- 
tion. Nothing is far-sought or hard-laboured ; but all 
is easy without feebleness, and familiar without gross- 
ness." 

35. Evelyn wrote in 1651 a little piece, purporting to 
be an account of England by a Frenchman. It j^^i^ 

is very severe on our manners, especially in 
Loudon; his abhorrence of the late revolutions in 
church and state conspiring with his natural politeness, 
which he had lately improved by foreign travel. It is 
wortli reading as Ulustrative of social history; but I 
chiefly mention it here on account of the polish and 
gentlemanly elegance of the style, which very few had 
hitherto regarded in such light compositions. An an- 
swer by some indignant patriot has been reprinted toge- 
ther with this pamphlet of Evelyn, and is a good speci- 
men of the bestial ribaldry which our ancestors seem to 
have taken for wit.** The later writings of Evelyn are 
such as his character and habits would lead us to expect, 
but I am not aware that they often rise above that 
respectable level, nor are their subjects such as to re- 
quire an elevated style. 

36. Every poem and play of Dryden, as they suc- 
cessively appeared, was ushered into the world j^^^^ 
by one of those prefaces and dedications which 

have made him celebrated as a critic of poetry and a 
master of the English language. The Essay on Dra- 
matic Poesy, and its subsequent Defence, the Origin and 
Progress of Satire, the Parallel of Poetry and Painting, 
the Life of Plutarch, and other things of minor import- 
ance, all prefixed to some more extensive work, com- 
plete the catalogue of his prose. The style of Dryden was 
very superior io any that England had seen. Not con- 
versant with our old writers, so little, in fact, as to find 
the common phrases of the Elizabethan age unintel- 
ligible,*" he followed the taste of Charles's reign in «mu- 

k Both these will be found in the late 2, p. 136, et alibi. Dryden thought ex 

edition of Evelyn's MiaceUaneons Works, preasions wrong and Incorrect in Shak* 

>» Malone has given several proofs of speare and Jonson, which were tht 

this. Drydan's Prose Works, vol i xwrt current language of their age. 
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lating the politest and most popular writers in the 
French language. He seems to have formed himself on 
Montaigne, Balzac, and Yoiture ; but so ready was his 
invention, so vigorous his judgment, so complete his 
mastery over his native tongue, that, in point of style, he 
must be reckoned above all the three. He had the ease 
of Montaigne without his negligence and embarrassed 
structure of periods ; he had the dignity of Balzac, with 
more varied cadences, and without his hyperbolical 
tumour; the unexpected turns of Yoiture without his 
affectation and air of effort. In the dedications, espe- 
cially, we find paragraphs of extraordinary gracefulness, 
such as possibly have never been surpassed in our lan- 
guage. The prefaces are evidently written in a more 
n^ligent style ; he seems, like Montaigne, to converse 
with the reader from his arm-chair, and passes onward 
with little connexion from one subject to another.* In 
addressing a patron, a different line is observable ; he 
comes with the respectful air which the occasion seems 
to demand ; but, though I do not think that Dryden 
ever, in language, forgets his own position, we must 
confess that the flattery is sometimes palpably imtrue, 
and always offensively indelicate. The dedication of 
the Mock Astrologer to the Duke of Newcastle is a mas- 
terpiece of fine writing ; and the subject better deserved 
these lavish commendations than most who received 
them. That of the State of Innocence to the Duchess of 
York is also very well written; but the adulation is 
excessive. It appears to me that, after the Revolution, 
Dryden took less pains with his style; the colloquial 
vulgarisms, and these are not wanting even in his 
earlier prefistoes, become more frequent ; his periods are 
often of more slovenly construction ; he forgets even in 
his dedications that he is standing before a lord. Thus, 
remarking on the account Andromache gives to Hector 
of her own history, he observes, in a style rather tm- 
worthy of him, *' Tlie devil was in Hector if he knew 
not all this matter as well as she who told it him, for she 
had been his bed-fellow for many years together ; and if 
he knew it then, it must be confessed £at Homer in 

"This Is his own aoeoont "The TUs I hvre learned ft«m the itraetiGe of 
nsture of a prefiue is rambling, never honest MontaigDe." VoL UL ^ 60ft. 
wholly out of the way, nm hi it . • 
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this long digression has nither given ns his own cha- 
racter than that of the fair lady whom he paints." ^ 

37. His Essay on Dramatic Poesy, puhlLshed in 1668, 
was reprinted sixteen years afterwards, and it qj^ ^^g^j 
is curious to ohserve the changes which Dryden on Drama- 
made in the expression. Malone has carefully ^ *''^^' 
noted all these; they show both the care the author 
took with his own style, and the change which was gra- 
dually working in the English language.^* The Axi^li- 
cism of terminating the sentence with a preposition ia 
rejected.** Thus ^* I cannot think so contemptibly of 
the age I live in," is exchanged for " the age in which 
I live." ** A deeper expression of belief than all ihe 
actor can persuade us to," is altered, " can insinuate 
into ns." And, though the old form continued in use 
long after the time of Dryden, it has of late years been 
reckoned inelegant, and proscribed in all cases, {lerhaps 
with an unnecessary fastidiousness, to which I have not 
uniformly deferred ; since our language is of a Teutonic 
structure, and the rules of Latin or French grammar are 
not always to bind us. 

38. This Essay on Dramatic Poesy is written in dia* 
logue; Dryden himself, under the name of improTc 
Neander, being probably one of the speakers, mentain 
It turns on the use of rhjone in tragedy, on the "^ 
observation of the unities, and on some other theatrical 
questions. Dryden, at this time, was favourable to 
rhymed tragedies, which his practice supported. Sir 
Eobert Howard having written some observations on 
that essay, and taken a different view as to rhyme, 
Dryden published a defence of his essay in a masterly 
style of cutting scorn, but one hardly justified by the 
tone of the criticism, which had been very civil towards 
him ; and as he was appai^ntly in the wrong, the air of 
superiority seems the more misplaced. 

<* VoL UL p. 280. This is in fhe de- my late friend. Mr. Kcbard Sliarp, 

dicatirai of his third Miscellany to Lord wfaoae good taste is well known, used 

Batcliffe. to quote an interrogatory of Hooker: 

P YoL i. ppi 13«-142. ** Shall there be a God to swear by, and 

^ **Tlie preposition in the end of the none to pray to? " as an instance of the 

■enteuoe, a omnnon ftnlt with him (Ben force ^^ch this arrangement, so emi- 

JoDwn), and which I have but lately nently idiomatic, sometimes gives. In 

observed in my own writingiL" p. 237. the passive voice, I think it better than 

The form is, in my opinion, sometimes in the active : nor can it always be dia> 

emphatic and qdrtted. thooen its fre- penaed with, unless we choose rathei 

queat use appean slovenly. 1 remember the feeble encumbeiinr utoaona loUA. 
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39. Dryden, as a critic, is not to be numbered with 
Hb critical those who havc sounded the depths of the human 
c*>*™c^* mind, hardly with those who analyse the lan- 
guage and sentiments of poets, and teach others to judge 
by showing why they have judged themselves. He 
scatters remarks sometimes too indefinite, sometimes too 
arbitrary ; yet his predominating good sense colours the 
whole; we find in them no perplexing subtilty, no 
cloudy nonsense, no paradoxes and heresies in taste to 
revolt us. Those he has made on translation in the 
preface to that of Ovid's Epistles are valuable. ''No 
man,'' he says, '' is capable of translating poetry, who, 
besides a genius to that art, is not a master both of his 
author's language and of his own. Nor must we under- 
stand the language only of the poet, but his particular 
turn of thoughts and expression, which are the characters 
that distinguish and as it were individuate him from all 
other writers." ' We cannot pay Dryden the compliment 
of saying that he gave the example as well as precept, 
especially in his Virgil. He did not scruple to copy 
Segrais in his discourse on Epic Poetry. ** Him I follow, 
and what I borrow from him am ready to acknowledge 
to him; for, impartially speaking, the French axe as 
much better critics than the English as they are worse 
poets." • 

40. The greater part of his critical writings relates to 
the drama, a subject with which he was very conversant ; 
but he had some considerable prejudices : he seems never 
to have felt the transcendent excellence of Shakspeare ; 
and sometimes perhaps his own opinions, if not feisned, 
are biassed by. that sort of self-defence to whicn he 
thought himself driven in the prefaces to his several 
plays. He had many enemies on the watch : the Duke 
of Buckingham's Behearsal, a satire of great wit, had 
exposed to ridicule the heroic tragedies,* and many were 
afterwards ready to forget the merits of the poet in the 
delinquencies of the politician. " What Virgil wrote," 

' VoL ill. p. 19. a very comic penonags ; the cfaaneter !■ 

* P. 460. said by Johnson to haw been fte>t«»|i^^ 

t This comedy was published In I6t3 ; for Dayenant, but I mndi doubt thia 

the parodies are amusing ; and though report Davenant had been dead some 

parody is the most unfair weapon that yean before the Rehetnal was pub* 

ridicnle can use, they are in most in- Ushed* and could have been In no wmj 

stances warranted by the original. Bayes, obnoxious to its wMn, 
whether he resembles Dryden or not, is 
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he says, *' in tlie vigour of his age, in plenty and in ease, 
I have undertaken to translate in my declining years ; 
straggling with wants, oppressed by sickness, curbed in 
my genius, liable to be misconstrued in all I write ; and 
my judges, if they are not very equitable, already pre- 
judiced against me by the lying character which has 
been given them of my morals." " 

41. Dryden will hardly be charged with abandoning 
too hastily our national credit, when he said Rymerou 
the French were better critics than the English. Tragedy. 
We had scarcely anything worthy of notice to allege 
beyond his own writings. The Theatrum Foetarum by 
Philips, nephew of Milton, is superficial in every respect. 
Thomas Bymer, best known to mankind as the editor of 
the Foedera, but a strenuous advocate for the Aristotelian 
principles in the drama, published in 1678, " The Trage- 
dies of the last Age considered and examined by the 
Practice of the Ancients, and by the Common Sense of 
all Ages." This contains a censure of some plays of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Shakspeare and Jonson. *^ I 
have chiefly considered the fable or plot, which all 
conclude to be the soul of a tragedy, which with the 
ancients is always found to be a reasonable soul, but 
with us for the most part a brutish, and often worse than 
brutish." * I have read only his criticisms on the Maid's 
Tragedy, King and No King, and Bollo; and as the 
conduct and characters of all three are far enough from 
being invulnerable, it is not surprising that Rymer has 
often well exposed them. 

42, Next to Dryden, the second place among the 
polite writers of the period from the Eestoration gj, wiuiam 
to the end of the century has commonly been Temple's 
given to Sir William Temple. His Miscel- ^^^^ 
lanies, to which principally this praise belongs, are not 
recommended by more erudition Ihan a retired statesman 
might acquire with no great expense of time, nor by 
much originality of reflection. But if Temple has not 
profound knowledge, he turns all he possesses well to 
account ; if his thoughts are not very striking, they are 
commonly just. He has less eloquence than Boling- 
broke, but is also free from bis restlessness and osten 

« Vol. Hi. p. 657. * p. A, 

VOL. IV. Y 
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tation. Much, also, whicli now appears superficial ia 
Temple's historical surveys, was far less fEimiliar in his 
age ; he has the merit of a comprehensive and a candid 
mind. His style, to which we should particularly refer, 
will be found in comparison with his contemporaries 
highly polished, and sustained with more equability than 
they preserve, remote from anything either pedantic or 
humble. The periods are studiously rhythmical ; yet 
they want the variety and peculiar charm that we admire 
in those of Dry den. 

43. Locke is certainly a good writer, relatively to the 
style of greater part of his contemporaries; his plain 
Locke. Qjj^ manly sentences often give us pleasure by 

the wording alone. But he has some defects; in his 
Essay on the Human Understanding lie is often too 
figurative for the subject. In all his writings, and es- 
pecially in the Treatise on Education, he is occasionally 
negligent, and though not vulgar, at least according to 
the idiom of his age, slovenly in the structure of his 
sentences as well as the choice of his words ; he is not, 
in mere style, very forcible, and certainly not veiy 
elegant. 

44. The Essays of Sir George Mackenzie are empty 
Sir George ^^^ diffusc ; 'the style is full of pedantic words 
Mackenzie's to a degree of barbarism; and though they 

^^ were chiefly written after the Revolution, he 
seems to have wholly formed himself on the older writers, 
such as Sir Thomas Browne, or even Feltham. He af- 
fects the obsolete and unpleasing termination of the 
third person of the verb in eth, which was going out of 
use even in the pulpit, besides other rust of archaism/ 
Nothing can be more unlike the manner of Dry den, 
Locke, or Temple. In his matter he seems a mere de- 
claimer, as if the world would any longer endure the 
trivial morality which the sixteenth century had bor- 
rowed from Seneca, or the dull ethics of sermons. It ia 
probable that, as Mackenzie was a man who had seen 
and read much, he must have some better passages than 
I have found in glancing shortly at his works. Hif 

7 [It must be confessed that instances auxiliary haikf It is Bcaroely jret iHsuicd, 

of this termination, though not fire- at least In very grave writings. Bot 

quent may be found in the first years the unpleasing sound oi th is a anfBclen* 

of 3eorge III., or even later. In the vl^ection. — 1843.] 
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coimtryman, Andrew Fletcher, is a better master of 
Englisli style ; he writes with purity, clearness, Andrew 
and spirit; but the substance is so much be- *'!«'<*«'• 
fore his eyes that he is little solicitous about language. 
And a similar character may be given to many of the 
political tracts in the reign of William. They are well 
expressed for their purpose ; their English is perspicuous, 
unaffected, often forcible, and upon the whole much su- 
perior to that of similar writings in the reign of Charles ; 
but they do not challenge a place of which their authors 
never dreamed ; they are not to be counted in the polite 
literature of England. 

45. I may have overlooked, or even never known, 
some books of sufficient value to deserve mention ; and 
I regret that the list of miscellaneous literature should 
be so short. But it must be confessed that our golden 
age did not begin before the eighteenth century, and 
then vnth him who has never since been rivalled in 
grace, humour, and invention. Walton's Com- Walton's 
plete Angler, published in 1653, seems by the complete 
title a strange choice out of all the books of ^^^^^' 
half a century; yet its simplicity, its sweetness, its 
natural grace, and happy intermixture of graver strains 
with the precepts of angling, have rendered this book 
deservedly popular, and a model which one of the most 
famous among our late philosophers, and a successful 
disciple of Isaac Walton in his &vourite art, has conde- 
scended to imitate. 

46. A book, not indeed remarkable for its style, but 
one which I could hardly mention in any less wiikinss 
miscellaneous chapter thaii the present, though. New 
since it was published in 1638, it ought to have 

been mentioned before, is Wilkins's ** Discovery of a 
New World, or a Discourse tending to prove that it is 
probable there may be another habitable World in the 
Moon, with a Discourse concerning the Possibility of a 
Passage thither." This is one of 3ie births of that in- 
quiring spirit, that disdain of ancient prejudice, which 
the seventeenth century produced. Bacon was un 
doubtedly the father of it in England ; but Kepler, and 
above all Galileo, by the new truths they demonstrated, 
made men fearless in investigation and conjecture. The 
geographical discoveries indeed of CoJ'imbus and Ma- 

Y 2 
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gellan had prepared the way for conjectures, hardly 
more astoni^ng in the eyes of the vulgar than those 
had been. Wilkins accordingly begins by bringing a 
host of sage writers who had denied the existence of 
antipodes. He expressly maintains the Oopemican 
theory, but admits that it was generally reputed a novel 
paradox. The arguments on the other side he meets at 
some length, and knew how to answer, by the principles 
of compound motion, the plausible objection that stones 
flailing from a tower were not left behind by the motion 
of the earth. The spots in the moon he took for sea, and 
the brighter parts for land. A limar atmosphere he was 
forced to hold, and gives reasons for thinking it probable. 
As to inhabitants he does not dwell long on the subject. 
Campanella, and long before him Cardinal Cusanus, had 
believed the sun and moon to be inhabited,' and Wilkins 
ends by saying: "Being content for my own part to 
have spoken so much of it as may conduce to show the 
opinion of others concerning the inhabitants of the moon, 
I dare not myself affirm anything of these Selenites, 
because I know not any ground whereon to build any 
probable opinion. But I think that future ages will 
discover more, and oar posterity perhaps may invent 
some means for our better acquaintance with those in- 
habitants." To this he comes as his final proposition, 
that it may be possible for some of our posterity to find 
out a conveyance to this other world ; and if there be 
inhabitants there, to have communication with them. 
But this chapter is the worst in the book, and shows 
that Wilkins, notwithstanding his ingenuity, had but 
crude notions on the principles of physics. He followed 
this up by what I have not seen, a *' Discourse concern- 
ing a new Planet ; tending to prove that it is possible 
our Earth is one of the Planets." This appears to be a 
regular vindication of the Copemican theory, and was 
published in 1640. 

47. The cause of antiquity, so rudely assailed abroad 

Antiquity ^y Perrault and FonteneUe, found support in 

defendedijy Sir William Temple, who has defended it in 

^^^ ^' one of his. essays with more zeal than prudence 

* Suspicamur in regione solis mi^s intellectnalis natoTflB solares sint moltov 

Mse solares, claras et illuminatoa Intel- in acta et ponun in potentiA, tetreni rem 

lectoales habitatorefl, Bpiritoaliores etiam magis in potentlft et pamm in acta, 1»* 

qnam in Ini a, abi magis Innatid, et in nares In medio tiuctnantAS, Ac C 

terra magifi jnateriales et craasi, ut illi apud Wilkins, p. 103 (edit 1802^ 
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or knowledge of the various subjects on which he con 
tends for the rights of the past. It was in fact such a 
credulous and superficial view as might have been taken 
by a pedant of the sixteenth century. For it is in 
science, taking the word largely, full as much as in 
works of genius, that he denies the ancients to have 
been surpassed. Temple's Essay, however, was trans- 
lated into French, and he was supposed by many to 
have made a brilliant vindication of injured wotton's 
antiquity. But it was soon refuted in the most Reflections, 
solid book that was written in any country upon this 
famous dispute. William Wotton published in 1694 
his Befiections on Ancient and Modem Learning.* He 
draws very well in this the line between Temple and 
Perrault, avoiding the tasteless judgment of the latter 
in poetry and eloquence, but pointii^ out ihe su- 
periority of the modems in the whole range of physical 
science. 



Sect. II. — Ois Fiction. 



bYendi Bomances— La Fayette and othera — Pilgrim's Progress— Turkish Spy. 

48. Spain had about the middle of this century a writer 
of various Hterature, who is only known in Q,,evcdo'8 
Europe by his fictions, Quevedo. His visions Visions. 
and his life of the great Tacano were early translated, 
and became very popular.** They may be reckoned 
superior to anything in comic romance, except Don 
Quixote, that the seventeenth century produced; and 
yet this commendation is not a high one. In the pica- 
resque style, the life of Tacano is tolerably amusing ; 
but Quevedo, like others, has long since been surpassed. 
The Suenos, or Visions, are better ; they show spirit and 

* Wotton had been a boy of astonish- young, a special record of his eztraoiv 

ing precocity; at six years old he conld dinary proficiency was made in the 

readily translate Latin, Greek, and He- registers of the nnlvenity. Monk's Life 

brew ; at seven he added some knowledge of Bentley, p. 7« 

of Arabic andSyriac He entered Cathe- b The translation of this, " made Eng* 

rine Hall, Cambridge, in his tenth year ; lish by a person of honour," takes great 

at thirteen, when he took the degree liberties with the original, and endea- 

of bachelor of arts, he was acquainted vours to excel it in wit by means of tre^ 

with twelve languages. There being no quent Interpolattcm 
precedent of granting a degree to one so 
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sharpness with some originality of invention. But Las 
Zahurdas de Pluton, which, like the other Visions, bears 
a general resemblance to the Pilgrim's Progress, being 
an allegorical dream, is less powerfully and graphically 
written ; the satire is also rather too obvious. ** Lucian," 
says Bouterwek, '^furnished him with the original idea 
of satirical visions ; but Quevedo's were the first of their 
kind in modem literature. Owing to frequent imita- 
tions, their fsLvlta are no longer disguised by the charm 
of novelty, and even their merits have ceased to in- 
terest." •* 

49. No species of composition seems less adapted to 
French ^^^ gcnius of the French nation in the reign of 
heroic Louis XIY. than the heroic romances so much 
romances, j^^j^.^ jj^ ^^ £yg^ yo€u:B. It must be confesscd 

that this was but the continuance, and in some respect, 
possibly, an improvement of a long-established slyle ol 
fiction. But it was not fitted to endure reason or ridi- 
cule, and the societies of Paris knew the use of both 
weapons. Moliere sometimes tried his wit upon the 
romances ; and Boileau, rather later in the day, when 
the victory had been won, attacked Mademoiselle Scuderi 
with his sarcastic irony in a dialogue on the heroes of 
her invention. 

50. The first step in descending from the heroic ro- 
Noveis of mance was to ground not altogether dissimilar. 
Madame The feats of chivalry were replaced by less 

aye te. ^Q^j^^^yi adventures ; the love became less 
hyperbolical in expression, though not less intensely 
engrossing the personages ; the general tone of manners 
was lowered down better to that of nature, or at least 
of an ideality which the imagination did not reject: a 
style already tried in the minor fictions of Spain. The 
earliest novels that demand attention in this line are 
those of the Countess de la Fayette, celebrated, while 
Mademoiselle de la Yergne, under the name of Lavema 
in the Latin poetry of Menage.** Zayde, the first of 

*^ Hist of Spanish Literatare, p. 471. LesbU nnlU tibi, nulla est tiU dku 0»- 
d The name Lavema, thongh well- rinna; 
sounding, waa in one reapect tmlucky. ^ 5;™£!J?l^*^^S!f'J2!!t ^ 



being tlSt given by antiqnl^to Oie god-' ^^^ *^"™ ~°^"" ""^ ^ 
dess of thieves. Ai 
almost, perhaps, too 
fiqvant enough : — 



timi, 

dess of thieves. An epigram on Menage, Nil mimm, li lit cnlta Laveim tfMu 

almost, perhaps, too trite to be quoted, is 
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these, is entirely in the Spanish style ; the adventures 
are improbable, but various and rather interesting to 
those v^ho carry no scepticism into fiction ; the language 
is polished and agreeable, though not very animated 
and it is easy to perceive that virhile that kind of novei 
was popular, Zayde would obtain a high place. It has, 
however, the usual faults ; the story is broken by inter- 
vening narratives, which occupy too large a space ; the 
sorrows of the principal characters excite, at least as I 
should judge, little sympathy ; and their sentiments and 
emotions are sometimes too much refined in the alembic 
of the Hotel Rambouillet, In a later novel, the Princess 
of Cleves, Madame La Fayette threw off the affectation 
of that circle to which she had once belonged, and 
though perhaps Zayde is, or was in its own age, the 
moro celebrated novel, it seems to me that in this she 
has exceDed herself. The story, being nothing else than 
the insuperable and insidious, but not guilty, attachment 
of a married lady to a lover, required a delicacy and 
correctness of taste which the authoress has well dis- 
played in it. The probability of the incidents, the 
natural course they take, the absence of all complication 
and perplexity, give such an inartificial air to this novel, 
that we can scarcely help believing it to shadow forth 
some real event. A modem novelist would probably 
have made more of the story ; the style is always calm, 
sometimes almost languid ; a tone of decorous politeness, 
like that of the French stage, is never relaxed ; but it 
is precisely by this means that the writer has kept up 
a moral dignity, of which it would have been so easy 
to lose sight. The Princess of Cleves is perhaps the 
first work of mere invention (for though the characters 
are historical, there is no known foundation for the 
story) which brought forward the manners of the aristo- 
cracy ; it may be said, the contemporary manners ; for 
Madame La Fayette must have copied her own times. 
As this has become a popular style of fiction, it is just 
to commemorate the novel which introduced it. 

51. The French have few novels of this class in the 
seventeenth century which they praise ; those scarron's 
of Madame Villedieu, or Des Jardins, may Roman 
deserve to be excepted ; but I have not seen ™***"®* 
them. Scarron, a man deformed and diseased, but en- 
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dowed with vast gaiety, which generally exuberated in 
bufifoon jesttt, has the credit of having struck out into a 
new path by his Roman Oomique. The Spaniards how- 
ever had so much like this that we cannot perceive any 
groat originality in Scarron. The Eoman Comique is 
still well known, and if we come to it in vacant moments, 
will serve its end in amusing us; the story and cha- 
racters have no great interest, but they are natural; 
yet, without the least disparagement to the vivacity of 
Scarron, it is still true that he has been left at an im- 
mense distance in observation of mankind, in humorous 
character, and in ludicrous effect, by the novelists of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It is said that 
Scarron's romance is written in a pure style ; and some 
have even pretended that he has not been without effect 
in refining the language. The Roman Bourgeois of Fure- 
tiere appears to be a novel of middle life ; it had some 
reputation, but I cannot speak of it with any knowledge. 
52. Cyrano de Bergerac had some share in directing 
Cyrano de the public tasto towards those extravagances 
Bergerac. Qf fancy which were afterwards highly popular. 
Ho has been imitated, as some have observed, by Swift 
and Voltaire, and I should add, to a certain degree, by 
Hamilton ; but all the three have gone far beyond him. 
He is not himself a very original writer. His Voyage 
to the Moon, and History of Qie Empire of the Sun, are 
manifestly suggested by the True History of Lucian ; 
and he had modem fictions, especially llie Voyage to 
the Moon by Godwin, mentioned in our last volume, 
which he had evidently read, to imp the wings of an 
invention not perhaps eminently fertile. Yet Bergerac 
has the merit of being never wearisome ; his fictions are 
well conceived, and show little effort, which seems also 
the character of his language in this short piece ; though 
his letters had been written in the worst style of affecta- 
tion. 60 as to make us suspect that he was turning 
the manner of some contemporaries into ridicule. The 
Segrais. ^^vels of Scgrais, such at least as I have seen, 
are mere pieces of light satire, designed to 
amuse by transient allusions the lady by whom he was 
patronised, Mademoiselle de Montpensier. If they de- 
serve any regard at all, it is as links in the history 
of fiction between the mock-heroic romance, of whidk 
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Voiture liad given an instance, and the style of fantastic 
invention, whicli was perfected by Hamilton. 

53. Charles Perrault may, so feo* as I knew, be said to 
have invented a kind of fiction which became ppj^^^jt^ 
extremely popular, and has had, even after it 
ceased to find direct imitators, a perceptible influence 
over the lighter literature of Europe. The idea was 
original, and happily executed. Perhaps he sometimes 
took the tales of children, such as the tradition of many 
generatiouB had delivered them ; but much of his fairy 
machinery seems to have been his own, and I should 
give him credit for several of the stories, though it is 
hard to form a guess. He gave to them all a real interest, 
as far as could be, with a naturalness of expression, an 
arch naivete, a morality neither too obvious nor too 
refined, and a slight poignancy of satire on the world, 
which render the Tales of Mother Goose almost a counter- 
part in prose to the Fables of La Fontaine. 

54. These amusing fictions caught the fancy of an 
indolent but not stupid nobility. The court of gamiito 
Versailles and all Paris resounded with fairy 

tales ; it became the popular style for more tiian half a 
century. But few of these fall within our limits. Per- 
rault's immediate followers, Madame Murat and the 
Countess D'Aimoy, especially the latter, have some 
merit ; but they come very siiort of the happy simpli- 
city and brevity we find in Mother Goose's Tales. It is 
possible that Count Antony Hamilton may have written 
those tales which have made him famous before the end 
of the century, though they were published later. But 
these, with many admirable strokes of wit and inven- 
tion, have too forced a tone in both these qualities ; tlie 
labour is too evident, and, thrown away on such trifling, 
excites something like contempt ; they are written for 
an exclusive coterie, not for the world ; and the world 
in all such cases will sooner or later take its revenge. 
Yet Hamilton's tales are incomparably superior to what 
followed; inventions alternately dull and extravagant, 
a style negligent or mannered, an immorality passing 
onward from the licentiousness of the Eegency to the 
debased philosophy of the ensuing age, became the 
general characteristics of these fictions, which finally 
expired in the neglect and scorn of the world. 
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65. The T^l^maque of Fenelon, after beiog Biippressed 
T^idmaque in Froiice, appeared in Holland clandestinely 
of Fenelon. witliout the author's consent in 1699. It is 
needless to say that it soon obtained the admiration of 
Europe, and perhaps there is no book in the French 
language that has been more read. Fenelon seems to 
have conceived that, metre not being essential, as he 
assumed, to poetry, he had, by imitating the Odyssey in 
T^l^maque, produced an epic of as legitimate a character 
as his model. But the boundaries between epic poetry, 
especially such epics as the Odyssey, and romance were 
only perceptible by the employment of verse in the 
former ; no elevation of character, no ideality of concep- 
tion, no charm of imagery or emotion had been denied 
to romance. The language of poetiy had for two cen- 
turies been seized for its use. T^l^maque must therefore 
take its place among romances ; but still it is true that 
no romance had breathed so classical a spirit, none had 
abounded so much with the richness of poeticaJ language 
(much, in fact, of Homer, Virgil, and Sophocles having 
been woven in with no other change than verbal transla- 
tion), nor had any preserved such dignity in its circum- 
stances, such beauty, harmony, and nobleness in its 
diction. It would be as idle to say that Fenelonr was 
indebted tx) D'Urfe and Calpren^de, as to deny that some 
degree of resemblance may be found in their poetical 
prose. The one belonged to the moralg of chivalry, 
generous but exaggerated ; the other to those of wisdom 
and religion. The one has been forgotten because its 
tone is false ; the other is ever admired, and is only less 
regarded because it is true in excess, because it contains 
too much of what we know. TeMmaque, like some other 
of Fenelon's writings, is to be considered in reference to 
its object ; an object of all the noblest, being to form the 
character of one to whom many must look up for their 
welfare, but still very different from the inculcation of 
profound truth. The beauties of T^l^maque are very 
numerous, the descriptions, and indeed the whole tone 
of the book, have a charm of grace something like the 
pictures of Guide ; but there is also a certain languor 
which steals over us in reading, and though there is no 
real want of variety in the narration, it reminds us so 
continually of its source, the Homeric legends, as to 
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beoDme rather monotonous. The abandonment of verse 
has produced too much difiuseness ; it will be observed, 
if we look attentively, that where Homer is circumstan- 
tial, Fenelon is more so ; in this he sometimes approaches 
the minuteness of the romancers. But these defects are 
more than compensated by the moral, and even aesthetic 
excellence of this romance. 

56. If this most fertile province of all literature, as we 
have now discovered it to be, had yielded so Deficiency 
little even in France, a nation that might appear o' EngUsh 
eminently fitted to explore it, down to the close 
of the seventeenth century, we may be less surprised at 
the deficiency of our own country. Yet the scarcity of 
original fiction in England was so great as to be inex- 
plicable by any reasoning. The public taste was not 
incapable of being pleased ; for all the novels and ro- 
mances of the Continent were readily translated. The 
manners of all classes were as open to humorous descrip- 
tion, the imagination was as vigorous, the heart as sus- 
ceptible, as in other countries. But not only we find 
nothing good ; it can hardly be said that we find anything 
at all Ihat has ever attracted notice in English romance. 
The Farthenissa of Lord Orrery, in the heroic style, and 
the short novels of Afra Behn, are nearly as many, per- 
haps, as could be detected in old libraries. We must 
leave the beaten track before we can place a single work 
in this class. 

67. The Pilgrim's Progress essentially belongs to it, 
and John Bunyan may pass for the father of our pilgrim's 
novelists. His success in a line of composition P"««"- 
like the spiritual romance or allegory, which seems to 
have been frigid and unreadable in the few instances 
where it had been attempted, is doubtless enhanced by 
his want of all learning and his low station in life. He 
was therefore rarely, if ever, an imitator ; he was never 
enchained by rules. Bunyan possessed in a remarkable 
degree the power of representation ; his inventive faculty 
was considerable, but the other is his distinguishing ex- 
cellence. He saw, and makes us see, what he describes ; 
he is circumstantial without prolixity, and in the variety 
and frequent change of his incidents never loses sight oi 
the unity of his allegorical fable. His invention was 
enriched, and rather his choice determined, by one rule 
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he had laid down to himseK, the adaptation of all the, 
incidental language of Scripture to his own use. There 
is scarce a circumstance or metaphor in the Old Testa* 
ment which does not find a place, bodily and literally, 
in the story of the Pilgrim's Progress ; and this peculiar 
artifice has made his own imagination appear more 
creative than it really is. In the conduct of the romance 
no rigorous attention to the propriety of the allegory 
seems to have been uniformly preserved. Vanity Fair, 
or the cave of the two giants, might, for anything we 
see, have been placed elsewhere; but it is by this 
neglect of exact parallelism that he better keeps up the 
reality of the pilgrimage, and takes off the coldness of 
mere allegory. It is also to be remembered that we read 
this book at an age when the spiritual meaning is either 
little perceived or little regarded. In his language, 
nevertheless, Bunyan sometimes mingles the signification 
too much with the fable ; we might be perplexed between 
the imaginary and the real Christian ; but the liveliness 
of narration soon brings us back, or did at least when we 
were young, to the fields of fancy. Yet the Pilgrim's 
Progress, like some other books, has of late been a little 
overrated ; its excellence is great, but it is not of the 
highest rank, and we should be careful not to break 
do^vn the landmarks of fame, by placing the John Bun- 
yans and the Daniel De Foes among the Dii Majores of 
our worship. 

58. I am inclined to claim for England not the inven- 
Turkish tion, but, for the most part, the composition of 
®py- another book, which, being grounded on fiction, 
may be classed here, The Turkish Spy. A secret emis- 
sary of the Porte is supposed to remain at Paris in 
disguise for above forty years, from 1636 to 1682. His 
correspondence with a number of persons, various in 
situation, and with whom, therefore, his letters assume 
various characters, is protracted through eight volumes. 
Much, indeed most, relates to the history of those times 
and to the anecdotes connected with it ; but in these we 
do not find a large proportion of novelty. The more 
remarkable letters are those which run into metaphysical 
and theological speculation. These are written with an 
earnest seriousness, yet with an extraordinary freedom, 
such as the feigned garb of a Mohammedan could hardly 
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Lave exempted from censure in Catholic countries. Mah- 
mud, the mysterious writer, stands on a sort of eminence 
above all human prejudice ; he was privileged to judge 
as a stranger of the religion and philosophy of Europe ; 
but his bold spirit ranges over the field of Oriental 
speculation. The Turkish Spy is no ordinary production, 
but contains as many proofs of a thoughtfdl, if not very 
profound mind, as any we can find. It suggested the 
Persian Letters to Montesquieu, and the Jewish to 
Aliens ; the former deviating from his model with the 
originality of talent, the latter following it with a more 
servile closeness. Probability, that is, a resemblance to 
the personated character of an Oriental, was not to be 
attained, nor was it desirable, in any of these fictions ; 
but Mahmud has something not European, something of 
a solitary insulated wanderer, gazing on a world that 
knows him not, which throws, to my feelings, a striking 
charm over the Turkish Spy ; while the Usbek of Montes- 
quieu has become more than half Parisian ; his ideas are 
neither those of his birthplace, nor such as have sprung 
up unbidden from his soul, but those of a polite, witty, 
and acute society ; and the correspondence with his 
harem in Persia which Montesquieu has thought attrac- 
tive to the reader, is not much more interesting than it 
is probable, and ends in the style of a common romance. 
As to the Jewish Letters of Argens, it is far inferior to 
the Turkish Spy, and, in fact, rather an insipid book. 

59. It may be asked why I dispute the claim made by 
all the foreign biographers in favour of John chiefly of 
Paul Marana, a native of Genoa, who is asserted EngUsh 
to have published the first volume of the Turkish **"^ 
Spy at Paris in 1684, and the rest in subsequent years.* 

* The first portion was pnblished at cach€ ft Paris. II pretend les avoir tra- 

Paris, and also at Amsterdam. Bayle dnitesde TArabeenltalien: etilraconte 

gives the following acconnt :— Get on- fort en long comment 11 les a trouv^es. 

rrage a 616 oontrefait k Amsterdam da Onsonp9onneavecbeauconpd'appaTence, 

consentement da libraire de Paris, qol qne c'est un toar d'esprit Italien, et one 

I'a le premier imprimd. II sera compost fiction Ing^nieose semblable a celle dont 

de pluslears petits volumes qui contien- Viigile s'est servi pour louer Auguste, 

dront les dv^nemens les plus considdra- &c. Nouvelles de la Il^publiquc des 

bles de la chr^tient^ en g^ndral, et de la Lettres; Mars, 1684; in G^uvrcs diverses 

France en particulier, dcpuls I'ann^ de Bayle, voL L p. 20. llie Espion Turc 

1637 Josqu'en 1682. Un Italien, natlf is not to be traced in the index to the 

de G^nes, Marana, donne ces relations Journal des S^avaus ; nor is it noticed iu 

poDr des lettres ^crites aux ministres de the Bibliotheque Uiiiverselle. 
la IVyrte par on espion Turc qui se tenoit 
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But I am not disputing that Marana is the author of tho 
thirty letters, published in 1684, and of twenty more 
in 1686, which have been literally translated into Eng- 
lish, and form about half the first volume in English of 
our Turkish Spy/ Nor do I doubt in the least that the 
remainder of that volume had a French original, though 
I have never seen it. But the later volumes of the 
Espion Turo, in the edition of 1696, with the date of 
Cologne, which, according to Barbier, is put for Eouen,* 
are avowedly translated from the English. And to the 
second volume of our Turkish Spy, published in 1691, is 
prefixed an account, not very credible, of the manner in 



t Salfl, xiv. 61 ; Biograph. Univen. letter with the signatare of Daniel Salt- 
B Dictionnaire des Anonymes, yoL L marsh follows, in which the imaginary 
p. 406. Barbier's notice of L'Espion, dans author tells a strange tale of the manner 
les cours dcs princes Chretiens, ascribes in which a certain learned ph3rsician of 
foor volumes out of six, which appear to Ferrara, Julio de Medici, descended froni 
contain as much as our eight volumes, to the Medi(%an family, put these volumes, 
Marana, and coi^ectures that the last two In the Italian language, into his hands. 
are by another hand ; but does not inti- This letter la dated Amsterdam, Sept 9. 
mate the least suspicion of an English 1600, and as the preface refers it to the 
originaL And as his authority is con- last summer, I hence oonclnde that the 
siderable, I must fortify my own opinion first edition of the second volume of the 
by what evidence I can find. Turkish Spy was in 1691 ; for I have not 
The preface to the second volume seen that, nor any other edition eailier 
(English) of the Turkish Spy begins than tlie fifth, printed in 1702. 
thus: "Three years are now elapsed since Marana is said by Salfi and others to 
the first volume of letters written by a have left France hi 1689, having fsUen 
Spy at Paris was published in English, into a depression of q>irits. Now the first 
And it was expected that a second should thirty letters, about one thirty-second 
have come out long before this. The i)art of the entire work, were published 
favourable reception which that found in 1684, and about an equal length in 
amongst all sorts of readers would have 1686. I admit that he had time to double 
encouraged a speedy translation of the these portions, and thus to publish one- 
rest, had there been extant any French eighth of the whole ; but is it likely that 
edition of more than the first part. JBM between 1686 and 1689 he could have 
a/ier the gtrictest inquiry none could ie given the rest to the world ? If we are 
heard qf; and, as for the Italian, our not struck by this, is it likely that the 
booksellers have not that correspond- English translator should have &bricated 
ence in those parts as they have in the the story above mentioned, when the 
more neighbouring countries of France public might know that there was 
and Holland. So that it was a work de- actually a French original which he had 
spaired of to recover any more of this rendered? The invention seema without 
Arabian's memoirs. We little dreamed motive. Again, how came the French 
that the Florentines had been so busy in edition of 1696 to be an avowed transk- 
printing and so successful in selling the tiou from the English, when, according to 
continued translation of these Arabian the hypothesis of M. Barbier, the volumes 
epistles, till it was the fortune of an of Marana had all been published in 
English gentleman to travel in those parts France? Surely, till these appear, we 
last summer, and discover the happy news, have reason to suspect their existence; 
I will not forestall his letter, which is and the onus probandi lies fioio on the 
wmexed to this preface." A pretended advocates of M.inuia'3 claim. 
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which, the volumes subsequent to the first had been pro- 
cured by a traveller, in the original Italian ; no French 
edition, it is declared, being known to the booksellers. 
That no Italian edition ever existed is, I apprehend, now 
generally admitted ; and it is to be shown by those who 
contend for the claims of Marana to seven out of the 
eight volumes, that ihej were published in France 
before 1691 and the subsequent years, when they ap- 
peared in English. The Cologne or Eouen edition of 1 696 
follows the !l^glish so closely, that it has not given the 
original letters of the first volume, published with the 
name of Marana, but rendered them l^ck from the trans- 
lation. 

60. In these early letters, I am ready to admit, the 
scheme of the Turkish Spy may be entirely traced. 
Marana appears not only to have planned the historical 
part of the letters, but to have struck out the more original 
and striking idea of a Mohammedan wavering with reli- 
gious scruples, which the English continuator has fol- 
lowed up with more philosophy and erudition. The in- 
ternal evidence for their English origin, in all the latter 
volumes, is to my apprehension exceedingly strong ; but 
I know the difficulty of arguing from this to convince a 
reader. The proof we demand is the production of these 
volumes in French, that is, the specification of some 
public or private library where they may be seen, in any 
edition anterior to 1691, and nothing short of this can be 
satisfactory evidence."* 

h I shall now prodnce some direct evi- (edit 1732) in the British Museum, 

dence for the English authorship of seven Another MS. note in the same volume 

out of eight parts of the Turkish Spy. gives the following extract from Dunton's 

'* In the life of Mrs. Manley, published life and Errors :— " Mr. Bradshaw is the 

under the title of ' The Adventures of best accomplished hackney writer I have 

Bivella.' printed in 1714, in pages 14 met with ; his genius was quite above 

and 15 it is said, That her father. Sir the common size, and his s^le was in- 

Roger Manley, was the genuine author comparably fine. ... So soon as I saw 

of the first volume of the Turkish Spy. the first volume of the Turkish Spy, the 

Dr. Midgley, an ingenious physician, re- very style and manner of writing oon- 

lated to the family by marriage, had the vinced me that Bradshaw was the author. 

duLTgs of looking over his papers, amoi^ . . . Bradshaw's wife owned that Dr. 

which he found that manuscript, which Midgley had engaged him in a work 

he easily reserved to his proper use ; and which would take him some years to 

both by his own pen and the assistance finish, for which the Doctor was to pay 

of some others continued the work until him 40s. per sheet . . . so that 'tis very 

the eighth volume, without ever having probable (for I cannot swear I saw him 

the Justice to name the author of the first." write it) that Mr. William Bradshaw was 

MS. note in the copy of the Turkish Spy the author of the Turkish Spy ; were i^ 
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61. It would not, perliaps, be nnfiEur to bring within 
Swift's Tale the pale of the seventeenth centoiy an effusion 
of a Tub. Qf genius sufficient to redeem our name in its 
annals of fiction. The Tale of a Tub, though not pub- 
lished till 1704, was chiefly written, as the author de- 
clares, eight years before ; and the Battle of the Books 
subjoined to it has every appearance of recent animosity 
against the opponents of Temple and Boyle, in the ques- 
tion of Phalaris. The Tale of a Tub is, in my appre- 
hension, the masterpiece of Swift; certainly Eabelais 
has nothing superior, even in invention, nor anything so 
condensed, so pointed, so full of real meaning, of bitmg 
satire, of felicitous analogy. The Battle of the Books is 
such an improvement of the similar combat in the Lutrin 
that we can hardly own it is an imitation. 

not for this discovery. Dr. Midgley had I wonld snrtender my own opinion, if 1 

gone off with the honour of that perform- oonid see sufficient groonds for doing so ; 

ance." It thus appears that in England but as yet Marana's pretensions are not 

it was looked upon as an original work ; subetantiated by the evidence which 1 

though the authority of Dunton is not demanded, the proof of any edition in 

very good for the facts he tells, and that French anterior to that of onr Tuitiah 

of Mrs. Manley much worse. But I do Spy, the second volume of which (there 

not quote them as evidence of such fSscts, is no dispute about MaraiA's anthoTBhip 

but of common report Mrs. Manley, who of the first) a|^)eared in 1691, with a pre* 

claims for her father the first volume, face denying the existence of a French 

certainly written byMarana, must be set originaL Those who have had recourse 

aside; as to Dr. Midgley and Mr. Brad- to the arbttraiy supposition that Marana 

shaw, I know nothing to confirm or refute communicatAd his manuscript to some 

what is here said. English 'transbitor, who published it as 

[The hypothesis of these notes, that all his own should be aware that a mere^xia- 

tbe Turkish Spy. after the first of our eight sibility, without a shadow of evidemoe 

volumes, is of English origin, has been even if it served to explain the fiKd 

controverted in the Gentleman's Maga- cannot be i«oeived in historical critkiCD 

dne by person* of learning and acnteness. as tmtb.r->l842.~ 
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CHAPTBB VIIl. 
HierroBT of fstsigal and othee utdutubb 

FROM 1«0 TO 1T09. 

Sextt. I. — On Experimental PmtOBOPHT. 

IMitBttonB for Sdflnee at Flonnce --LoodoD-- nn^ 

vodotbers. 

1. We have now arrived, according to the method pnr- 
Bned in corresponding periods, at the history of 
mathematical and physical science in the latter omitting ^ 
part of the seventeenth century. But I must JJJ^S^ 
here entreat my readers to excufie the omission 
of that which ought to occupy a prominent situation in 
any work that pretends to trace me general progress of 
human knowledge. The length to which I have found 
myself already compelled to extend these volumes might 
he an adequate apology ; but I have one more insuperable 
in the slightness of my own acquaintance with subjects 
so momentous and difficult, and upon which I could not 
write without presumptuousness and much peril of be- 
tra3dng ignorance, llie names, therefore, of Wallis and 
Hnygens, Newton and Leibnitz, must be passed with 
distant reverence. 

2. This was the age when the experimental philo 
sophy to which Bacon had held the torch, and Academy 
which had already made considerable progress, ^ Ci. 
especially in Italy, was finally established on "*"**' 
ihe ruins of arbitrary iigmente and partial inductiona 
This philosophy was signally indebted to three asBOcia* 
tions, the eldest of which did not endure lon^ ; but the 
others have remained to this day the perenniiu fountains 
of science ; the Academy del Cimento at Florence, the 

VOL. IV 2 
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Boyal Society of London, the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris. The first of these was established in 1657, with 
the patronage of the Grand Duke Ferdinand II., bat 
under the peculiar care of his brother Leopold. Both 
were, in a manner at that time remarkable, attached to 
natural philosophy ; and Leopold, less engaged in public 
affairs, had long carried on a correspondence with the 
learned of Europe. It is said that the advice of Viviani, 
one of the greatest geometers that Europe has produced, 
led to this institution. The name which this Academy 
assumed gave promise of their fundamental rule, the in- 
vestigation of truth by experiment alone. The number 
of Academicians was unlimited ; and all that was required 
as an article of faith was the abjuration of all faith, a 
resolution to inquire into truth without regard to any 
previous sect of philosophy. This Academy lasted un- 
fortunately but ten years in vigour : it is a great mis- 
fortune for any literary institution to depend on one man^ 
and especially on a prince, who, shedding a factitious, as 
well as sometimes a genuine lustre round it, is not easily 
replaced without a diminution of the world's regard, 
Leopold, in 1667, became a cardinal, and was thus with- 
drawn from Florence ; others of the Academy del Cimento 
died or went away, and it rapidly sunk into insigni- 
ficance. But a volume containing reports of the yearly 
experiments it made, among others the celebrated one 
proving, as was then supposed, the incompressibilify oi 
water, is generally esteemed.* 

3. The germ of our Eoyal Society may be traced to 
Royal the year 1645, when Wallis, Wilkins, Glisson, 
Society, gj^^ others less known, agreed to meet weekly 
at a private house in London, in order to converse on 
subjects connected with natural, and especially experi- 
mental , philosophy. Some of these soon afterwards settled 
in Oxford; and thus arose two little societies in con- 
nexion with each other, those at Oxford being recruited 
by Ward, Petty, Willis, and Bathurst. They met at 
Petty 's lodgings till he removed to Ireland in 1652; 
afterwards at those of Wilkins, in Wadham College, till 
he became Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
1659 ; about which time most of the Oxford philosopheis 

*■ Oalluzzi, Storiadel Gran Ducatu, vol .vii. p. 240; Tiraboachi, xi. 904; Corniani. 
VIlL 29. 
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came to London, and held their meetings in Gresham 
College. They beocune more numerous siter the Resto- 
ration, which gave better hoj^e of a tranquillity indis- 
pensable for science; and on the 28th of November, 
1660, agreed to form a regular society, which should 
meet weekly for the promotion of natural philosophy : 
their registers are kept from this time.^ The king, 
rather fond himself of these subjects, from the beginning 
afiforded them his patronage ; their first charter is dated 
15th July, 1662, incorporating them by the style of the 
Boyal Society, and appointing Lord Broimcker the first 
president, assisted by a council of twenty, the conspi- 
cuous names among which are Boyle, Kenelm Digby, 
Wilkins, Wren, Evelyn, and Oldenburg." The last of 
these was secretary, and editor of the Philosophical Trans- 
actions, the first number of which appeared March 1, 
1665, containing sixteen pages in quarto* These were 
continued monthly, or less frequently, according to the 
materials he possessed. Oldenburg ceased to be the 
editor in 1667, and was succeeded by Grew, as he was 
by Hooke. These early transactions are chiefly notes 
of conversations and remarks made at the meetings, as 
well as of experiments either then made or reported to 
the Society.** 

4. The Academy of Sciences at Paris was established 
in 1666, under the auspices of Colbert. The Academy oi 
king assigned to them a room in the royal SS^*^ 
library for their meetings. Those first selected 
were all mathematicians ; but other departments of 
science, especially chemistry and anatomy, afterwards 
furnished associates of considerable name. It seems, 
nevertheless, that this Academy did not cultivate expe- 
rimental philosophy with such unremitting zeal as 
the Boyal Society, and that abstract mathematics have 
always borne a larger proportion to the rest of their 
inquiries. They published in this century ten volumes, 
known as Anciens M^moires de TAcadt^mie. But near 
its close, in 1697, they received a regular institution 
from the king, organising them in a manner analogous 

b Birch's Hist of Royal Sodety, toL 1 p. 1. 

" Id. p. 88. 

^ U. yoL 11. p. i8 ; Thamaon's Hist, ot Boyal Society, p. 7 
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•to the two other great literary foundations, the French 
Academy, and that of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres.* 

5. In several branches of physics, the experimental 
state of philosopher is both guided and corrected by 
Chemistry. ^^ eternal laws of geometry. In others 

he wants this aid, and, in the words of his master, 
'* knows and understands no more concerning the order 
of nature than, as her servant and interpreter, he has 
been taught by observation and tentative processes." 
All that concerns the peculiar actions of bodies on each 
other was of this description ; though in our own times 
even this has been in some degree brought under the 
omnipotent control of the modem analysis. Chemistry, 
or the science of the molecular constituents of bodies, 
manifested in such peculiar and reciprocal operations, 
had never been rescued from empirical hands till' this 
period. The transmutation of metals, the universal 
medicine, and other inquiries utterly unphilosophical 
in themselves, because diey assumed the existence of 
that which they sought to discover, had occupied the 
chemists so much that none of them had made any further 
progress than occasionally, by some happy combination or 
analysis, to contribute an useful preparation to pharmacy, 
or to detect an unluiown substance. Glauber and Van 
Helmont were the most active and ingenious of these 
elder chemists ; but the former has only been remem- 
bered by having long given his luone to sulphate of soda, 
while the latter wasted his time on experiments from 
which he knew not how to draw right inferences, and 
his powers on hypotheses which a sounder spirit of the 
inductive philosophy would have taught him to reject.' 

6. Chemistry, as a science of principles, hypothetical, 
g^j^^^ no doubt, and in a. great measure unfounded, 

but cohering in a plausible system, and better 
than the reveries of the ParacelsistB and Behmenists, 
was founded by Becker in Germany, by Boyle and his 
contemporaries of the Boyal Society in England. Becker, 
a native of Spire, who, after wandering from one city 
of Germany to another, died in London in 1685, by hu 
Physica Subterranea, published in 1669, laid the foun- 

* Fonteuelle, vcl. v. p. 25. Vonfcacla, Hist, des Mathematiqiies. vol. U. p. Ml. 

t Thnmaoii'8 Hist of Chemlstiy, L 183. 
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datkA of a theory which, having in the next century 
been perfected by Stahl, became the creed of philosophy 
till nearly the end of the last century. ''Becker's 
theory," says an English writer, " stripped of every- 
thing but the naked statement, may be expressed in the 
following sentence: besides water and air there are 
throe other substances, called earths, which enter into 
the composition of bodies, namely, the fusible or vitii- 
fiable efluih, the inflammable or sulphureous, and the 
meroorial. By the intimate combination of earths with< 
water is formed an universal acid, from which proceed 
all other acid bodies ; stones are produced by the com- 
bination of certain earths, metals by the combination 
of all the three earths in proportions which vary accord- 
ing to the metal." ' 

7. No one Englishman of the seventeenth century 
after Lord Bacon raised to himself so high a ^^^^ 
reputation in experimental philosophy as Robert 

Boyle ; it has even been remarked that ho was bom in 
the year of Bacon's death, as the person destined by 
nature to succeed him. An eulogy which would be 
extravagant, if it implied any parallel between th6 genius 
of the two ; but hardly so if we look on Boyle as the 
most faithful, the most patient, the most successful dis- 
ciple who carried forward the experimental philosophy 
or Bacon. His works occupy six large volumes in 
quarto. They may be divided into theological or meta^ 
physical and physical or experimental. Of the former, 
we may mention as the most philosophical his Disquisi- 
tion into the Final Causes of Natural Things, his Free 
Inquiry into the received Notion of Nature, his Dis^ 
course of Things above Beason, his Considerations about 
the Beconcileableness of Keason and Heligion, his Ex- 
cellency of Theology, and his Considerations on the 
Style of the Scriptures ; but the latter, his chemical and 
experimental writings, form more than two-thirds of his 
prolix works. 

8. The metaphysical treatises, to use that word in a 
large sense, of Boyle, or rather those concern- Hism^u- ' 
ing Natural Theology, are very perspicuous, phyrfcai 
very free from system, and such as bespeak an ^^ 

I ThoDuon's HUt of Royal Society, p. 4Sa 
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independent lover of truth. His Disquisition on Final 
Causes was a well-timed vindication of that palmary 
argument against the paradox of the Cartesians, w^ho 
had denied the validity of an inference from the manifest 
adaptation of means to ends in the universe to an intel- 
ligent Providence. Boyle takes a more philosophical 
view of the principle of final causes than had heen fonnd 
in many theologians, who weakened the argument itself 
hy the presumptuous hypothesis, that man was the sole 
object of Providence in the creation.** His greater know- 
ledge of physiology led him to perceive that there are 
both animal, and what he calls cosmical, ends, in which 
man has no concern. 

9. The following passage is so favourable a specimen 
Extract ^^ *^® philosophical spirit of Boyle, and so good 
from one an illustration of the theory of idols in the No- 

*™* vum Organum, that, although it might better, 
perhaps, have deserved a place in a former chapter, I 
will not refrain from inserting it: — "I know not," he 
says, in his Free Inquiry into the received Notion of 
Nature, **whetlier it be a prerogative in the human 
mind, that as it is itself a true and positive being, so is 
it apt to conceive all other things as true and positive 
beings also ; but whether or no this propensity to frame 
such kind of ideas supposes an excellency, I fear it occa- 
sions mistakes, and makes us think and speak after the 
manner of true and positive beings, of such things as are 
but chimerical, and some of them negations or privations 
themselves : as death, ignorance, blindness, and the like. 
It concerns us therefore to stand very carefiilly upon our 
guard, that we be not insensibly misled by such an innate 
and unheeded temptation to error, as we bring into the 
world with us." * 

10. Boyle improved the air-pump and the flaermometer, 

though the latter was first made an accurate 
iaph^cs instrument of investigation by Newton. He 
Md^che- aisQ discovered tlie law of the air's elasticity, 

namely, that its bulk is inversely as the pres- 
sure upon it. For some of the principles of hydrostatics 
we are indebted to him, though he did not possess much 
mathematioid knowledge. The Philosophical Transao 

fc Boyle's Works, vol. v. p. 394. « Vol. ▼. p. 16U 
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tions contain several valuable papers by hini on this 
science.^ By his " Sceptical Chemist," published in 
1661, he did much to overturn the theories of Van Hel- 
mont's school, that commonly called of the iatro-che- 
mists, which was in its highest reputation ; raising doubts 
as to the existence not only of the four elements of the 
peripatetics, but of those which these chemists had sub- 
stituted. Boyle holds the elements of bodies to be atoms 
of different shapes and sizes, the union of which gives 
origin to what are vulgarly called elements." It is un- 
necessary to remark that this is the prevailing theory of 
the present age. 

11. I shall borrow the general character of Boyle and 
of his contemporaries in English chemistry from General 
a modem author of credit. " Perhaps Mr. Boyle *^J*Pf ^' 
may be considered as the first person neither ^ ^ ^* 
connected with pharmacy nor mining, who devoted a 
considerable degree of attention to chemical pursuits. 
Mr. Boyle, though in common with the literary men oi 
his age he may be accused of credulity, was both very 
laborious and intelligent; and his chemical pursuits, 
which were various and extensive, and intended solely 
to develope the truth without any regard to previously 
conceived opinions, contributed essentially to set che- 
mistry free from the trammels of absurdity and super- 
stition in which it had been hitherto enveloped, and to 
recommend it to philosophers as a science deserving to 
be studied on account of the important information which 
it was qualified to convey. His refutation of the alche- 
mistical opinions respecting the constituents of bodies, 
his observations on cold, on the air, on phosphorus, and 
on ether, deserve particularly to be mentioned as doing 
him much honour. We have no regular account of any 
one substance or of any class of bodies in Mr. Boyle, 
similar to those which at present are considered aa be- 
longing exclusively to the science of chemistry. Neither 
did he attempt to systematise the phenomena, nor to 
subject them to any hypothetical explanation. 

12. " But his contemporary Dr. Hooke, who had a 
particular predilection for hypothesis, sketched of Hooke 
in his Micrographia a very beautiful theoretical '^^ others. 

k Tbamaaa'A Bist of Royal Society. ™ Thomflon's Hist of Chemistry, . 
ppk 400, 411. fiOB. 
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dxplauation of oombtistion, and promised to develope hia 
doctrine more fully in a subsequent book; a promise 
which he never falfilled ; though in his Lampas, pub- 
lished about twenty years afterwaids, he has given a 
very beautiful explanation of the way in which a candle 
bums. Mayow, in his Essays, published at Oxford 
about ten years after the Micrographia, embraced the 
hypothesis of Dr. Hooke without acknowledgment ; but 
clogged it with so many absurd additions of his own as 
greatly to obscure its lustre and diminish its beauty, 
Mayow's first and principal Essay contains some happy 
experiments on respiration and air, and some fortunate 
conjectures respectmg the combustion of the metals ; 
but the most valuable part of the whole is the chapter 
on afGnities, in which he appears to have gone much 
farther than any other chemist of his day, and to have 
anticipated some of the best established doctrines of his 
successors. Sir Isaac Newton, to whom all the sciences 
lie under such great obligations, made two most im- 
portant contributions to chemistry, which constitute as 
it were the foundation-stones of its two great divisions. 
The first was pointing out a method of graduating ther- 
mometers, so as to be comparable with each other in 
whatever part of the world observations with them are 
made The second was by pointing out the nature of 
chemical afiSnity, and skewing that it consisted in an 
attraction by which the constituents of bodies were 
drawn towards each other and united ; thus destroying the 
previous hypothesis of the hooks, and points, and rings, 
and wedges, by means of which the different constitu- 
ents of bodies were conceived to be kept together." ■ 
13. Lemery, a druggist at Paris, by his Cours do 
-^^ Chy mie in 1 6 7 5, is said to have changed the face 
^^' of the science ; the change nevertheless seems 
to have gone no deeper. " Lemery," says Pontenelle, 
"was the first who dispersed the real or pretended 
obscurities of chemistry, who brought it to clearer and 
more simple notions, who abolished Qie gross barbarisms 
of its language, who promised nothing but what he knew 
the art could perform ; and to this he owed the success 
of his book. It shows not only a sound undeistanding 

n Tbomflon's Hist, of Royal Sodetj, p. 46ft. 
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bnt some greatness of soul, to btrip one's own sciencA 
of a £alse pomp.'"' fint we do not find that Lemery 
bad any novel views in chemistry, or that he clainjis 
with any irresistible pretension the title of a philosopher. 
In fact, his chemistry seems to have been little mori« 
than pharmacy. 



Sect. II. — ^On Natuiull History. 

Zoology — Ray ^ Botanioal CI«fiflcati<ms — Grew ^Oeological llworiei. 

14. The aocmntdation of partictdar knowledge- in Natural 
History must always be progressive, where any gjo^ p,^ 
reeard i& paid to the subiect : every traveller in k^m of 
i^ote ooLtries, eveiy ^arhier mkj contribute 'o"°<'- 
some observation, correct some error, or bring home 
some new species. Thus zoology had made a regular 
advance £rom the days of Coniud Gesner ; yet with so 
tardy a step, that, reflecting on the extensive intercourse 
of Europe with the Eastern and Western world, we may 
be surprised to find how little Jonston, in the middle of 
the seventeenth century, had added, even in the most 
obvious class, that of quadrupeds, to the knowledge col> 
lected one hundred years before. But hitherto zoology, 
confined to mere description, and that often careless or 
indefinite, unenlightened by anatomy, unregulated by 
method, had not merited the name of a science. That 
name it owes to John Bay. 

15. Eay first appeared in Natural History as the editor 
of the Omitholo^ of his highly accomplished ggf^j^j^^ 
friend Francis Willoughby, with whom he had 
travelled over the Continent. This was published in 
1676 ; and the History of Fishes followed in 1686. The 
descriptions are ascribed to Willoughby, the arrange- 
ment to Ray, who might have considered the two works 
as in great part his own, though he has not interfered 
vdih the glory of his deceased friend. Cuvier observes, 
that the History of Fishes is the more perfect work of 
the two, that many species are described which will 

* E)oge do L<«Enery, in GSnvxei de Fcmtenelle, ▼. Ml ; Bioipr. Univenelle. 
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not be found in earlier ichthyologists, and that those of 
the Mediterranean especially are given with great pre- 
cision.!* 

16. Among the original works of Hay we may select 
HisSynop- ^^^ Synopsis Methodica AnimaUum Quadm- 
SniMd!!!*" P^^^ ®* Serpentini Generis, published in 

***^ 1693. This book makes an epoch in zoology, 
not for the additions of new species it contains, since 
there are few wholly such, but as the first classification 
of animals that can be reckoned both general and 
grounded in nature. He divides them into those with 
blood and without blood. The former are such as 
breathe through lungs, and such as breathe through 
giUs. Of the former of these some have a heart with 
two ventricles, some have one only. And among the 
former class of these some are viviparous, some ovipa- 
rous. We thus come to the proper distinction of Mam- 
malia. But in compliance with vulgar prejudice. Bay . 
did not include the cetacea in the same class with quad- 
rupeds, though well aware that they properly belonged 
to it, and left them as an order of fishes.** Quadrupeds 
he was the first to divide into ungulate and ungwctilatej 
hoofed and clawed, having himself invented the Latin 
words.' The former are sdidipeda, bisulca, or qvadrisuka ; 
the latter are hifida or muitifida; and these latter with 
undivided or with partially divided toes ; which latter 
again may have broad claws, as monkeys, or narrow 
claws ; and these with narrow claws he ananges accord- 
ing to their teeth, as either camivora or 2epoma, now gene- 
rally called rodentia. Besides all these quadrupeds which 
he calls ancdoga, he has a general division called anomcda^ 
for those without teeth or with such peculiar arrange- 
ments of teeth as we find in the insectivorous genera, 
the hedgehog and mole.* 

17. Bay was the first zoologist who made use of com- 
Merits of parative anatomy ; he inserts at length eveiy 
tbiB work, account of dissections that he could find ; several 

had been made at Paris. He does not appear to be voiy 

P Biognphie UniveTselle art Bay. parts in omnflnu fen pnetorqaam fi 

1 NoeneaooininunihomiinimopinlonQ pilis et pedibaa et elemento in qua 

nlmis recedamus, et nt affectaUe novitatia degunt conveuire videantor, pladbas an* 

notam evitamus, cetaceum aqnatiliain numerobtmus. P. 65. 

genus, quamvia com quadnipedibua vivl ' P. 6a * P. 6S 
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anxious alx)ut describing e^ery species; tlins in the 
tdmian fiftmily he omits several well known.* I cannot 
exactly determine what quadrupeds he has inserted that 
do not appear in the earlier zoologists; according to 
Linnaeus, in the twelfth edition of the Systema Natune, 
if I haye counted rightly, they amoimt to thirty-two ; 
but I have found him very careless in specifying the 
synonyms of his predecessors, and many, for which he 
only quotes Eay, are in Gesner or Jonston. Ray has 
however much the advantage over these in the brevity 
and closeness of his specific characters. ** The particular 
distinction of his labours," says Cuvier, ** consists in an 
arrangement more clear, more determinate than those of 
any of his predecessors, and applied with more con- 
sistency and precision. His distribution of the classes 
of quadrupeds and birds has been followed by the 
English naturalists almost to our own days ; and we find 
manifest traces of that he has adopted as to the latter 
class in Linnaeus, in Brisson, in Buffon, and in all other 
omitholiogists.'* " 

18. The bloodless animals, and even those of cold 
blood, with the exception of fishes, had occupied j^^ 
but little attention of any good zoologists till 
after the middle of the century. They were now studied 
with considerable success. Eedi, established as a phy- 
sician at Florence, had yet time for that various litera- 
ture which has immortalised his name. He opposed, 
and in a great degree disproved by experiment, ihe pre- 
vailing doctrine of the equivocal generation of insects, 
or that from corruption ; thoxigh where he was unable 
to show the means of reproduction, he had recouree to a 
paradoxical hypothesis of his own. Eedi also enlarged 
our knowledge of intestinal animals, and made some 
good experiments on the poison of vipers.' Malpiglii, 
who combated, like Eedi, the theory of^the reproduction 
of organised bodies from more corruption, has given one 
of the most complete treatises on the silkworm that we 

< Hoe genus animalimn tmn candato- he had found in the Memoirs of the Aca* 

mm torn canda carentiam spedes valde d^ie des Sciences. But he does not 

nnmeroseB snnt; non tamen mnltn apud mention the Simla InnnSfOrthe S.Hama* 

aatores fide dlgnos descrlptce occnmint dryas, and several others of the most 

He only describes those spedes he has known species, 

foond in Clusiits or Marcgrave, and what " Biogr. Univ. 

be caUs Fbrisiensis, sach, I presume, as ' Biogr. Univ. ; Tiraboschi, xi. 261L 
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pOBsess/ Swammerdam, a Dntcli naturalist, abandoned 
SwamiiMr- liis pursuits in human anatomy to follow up 
^'"^ that of insects, and by his skill and patience 

in dissection made numerous discoveries in their struc- 
ture. His General History of Insects, 1669, contains 
a distribution into four classes, founded on their bodily 
forms and the metamorphoses they imdergo. A posthu** 
mous work, Biblia Natures, not publii&ed till 1738, 
contains, says the Biographic Univeiselle, **a multi- 
tude of facts wholly unknown before Swammerdam ; it 
is impossible to carry fetrther the anatomy of these little 
animals, or to be more exact in the description of their 
organs.*' 

19. Lister, an English physician, may be reckoned 
Luter ^^® ^^ those who have done most to found the 

science of conchology by his Historia sive Sy- 
nopsis Gonchyliorum, in 1685 ; a work veiy copious and 
full of accurate delineations ; and also by his three trei^ 
tises on English animals, two of which relate to fluviatile 
and marine shells. The third, which is on spiders, is 
not less esteemed in entomology. Lister was also per- 
haps the first to distinguish the specific characters, such 
at least as are now reckoned specific, though probably 
not in his time, of the Asiatic and African elephant. 
'* His works in natural history and comparative anatomy 
are justly esteemed, because he has shown himself an 
exact and sagacious observer, and has pointed out with 
correctness the natural relations of the animals that he 
describes.*' " 

20. The beautiful science which bears the improper 
oomiMAttTe name of comparative anatomy, had but casually 
anatomy, occupied the attention of the medical profes^ 
sion.* It was to them, rather than to mere zoologists, 
that it owed, and indeed strictly must always owe, its 
discoveries, which had hitherto been very few. It was 

now more cultivated ; and the relations of structure to 

• 

y Biogr. Univ. ; Tlraboechi, xL 252. now xiaed, and the aeoood U bat a pu% 

' Biogr. Univ. ; Chalmera. thongh an important one, of tbe ictame. 

* It is moat probable that this term Zootomy has been suggeatad aa a betM*- 

was originally designed to express a com- name, bat it is not quite analogical l» 

parlsun between the human stmctura anatomy; and on the whole it aecma am 

and that of brutes, though it mi^^t also if we must remain with the old won^ 

mean one between different species of protesting against ita proprietj. 
the Utter. In the first sense it is never 
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the oapaoities of animal life became more striking as 
their varieties were more fully understood ; the grand 
theories of final oauses found their most convincing 
arguments. In this period, I believe, comparative ana* 
tomy made an impoitant progress, which in the earlier 
.part of the eighteenth century was by no means equally 
rapid. France took the lead in these researches. ** The 
number of papers on comparative anatomy," says Dr. 
Thomson, ** is greater in the Memoirs of the French 
.Academy than in our national publication. This was 
owing to the pains taken during the reign of Louis XIY. 
to furnish the Academy with proper animals, and the 
nxmiber of anatomists who received a salary, and of 
course devoted themselves to anatomical subjects." There 
flare, however, about twenty papers in the Philosophical 
Trsuosactions before 1700 on this subject.^ 

21. Botany, notwithstanding the gleams of philoso- 
phical light which occasionaUy illustrate the ^.^ 
Wtmgs of Cnsalpm and C6b^ had seldom ^'^''- 
gone &.rther than to name, to describe, and to delineate 
plants with a greater or less accuracy and copiousness. 
Yet it long had the advantage over zoology, and now, 
when the latter made a considerable step in advance, it 
still continued to keep ahead. This is a period of great 
importance in botanical science. Jungius of j^^^^ 
Hamburgh, whose posthumous Isagoge Phjrto- 
Hcopica was published in 1679, is said to have been the 
first in the seventeenth centiuy who led the way to a 
better classification than that of Lobel ; and Sprengel 
thinks that the English botanists were not unacquainted 
with his writings ; Bay indeed owns his obligations to 
them." 

22. But the founder of classification, in the eyes of the 
world, was Bobert Morison, of Aberdeen, pro- ^1^,^,^^^^ 
fessor of botany at Oxford ; who, by his Hortus 
Blesensis, in 1669; by his Flimtarum UmbeUiferarum 
Difitributio Nova, in 1672 ; and chiefly by his great work, 
Historia Plantanun Universalis, in 1678, laid the basis of 
a systematic classification, which he partly founded, not on 
trivial distinctions of appearance, as the older botanists, 
but, as Gaasalpinhad first done, on the fructifying organs. 

b ThamMn's Hist, of Baral Soototy. « Sprengel, Hkc Bei Harbute. yoL U 
p. 114. Ik 83. 
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He has been frequently charged with plagiarism &om 
that great Italian, who seems to have suSered, as others 
have done, by failing to cany forward his own luminous 
conceptions into such details of proof as the world justly 
demands ; another instance of which has been seen in 
his very striking passages on the circulation of the blood. 
Sprengel, however, who praises Monson highly, does not 
impute to him this injustice towards Cassalpin, whose 
writings might possibly be unknown in Britain.* And 
it might be observed also, that Morison did not, as has 
sometimes been alleged, establish the fruit as the sole 
basis of his arrangement. Out of fifteen classes, into 
which he distributes all herbaceous plants, but seven are 
characterised by this distinction.* *' The examination of 
Morison' 8 works," says a late biographer, '^ will enable 
us to judge of the service he rendered in llie reformation 
of botany. The great botanists, from Gresner to the 
Bauhins, had published works, more or less useful by 
their discoveries, their observations, their descriptions, 
or their figures. Gesner had made a great step in con- 
sidering the fruit as the principal distinction of genera. 
Fabius Columna adopted this view ; Csasalpin applied it 
to a classification which should be regarded as better 
than any that preceded the epoch of which we speak. 
Morison had made a particular study of fruits, having 
collected 1500 different species of them, though he did 
not neglect the importance of the natural affinities of 
other parts. He dwells on this leading idea, insists on 
the necessity of establishing generic characters, and has 
founded his chief works on this basis. He has therefore 
done real service to the science ; nor shotdd the vanity 
which has made him conceal his obligations to Caesalpin 
induce us to refuse him justice.*' ' Morison speaks of his 
own theory with excessive vanity, and depreciates all 
earlier botanists as full of confusion. Several English 
writers have been unfavourable to Morison, out of par- 
tiality to Bay, with whom he was on bad terms; but 
Toumefort declares that if he had not enlightened botany^ 
it woidd still have been in darkness. 



<1 Sprengel, p. 34. 

* Pnlteney, Historical FlrogreM of Botany In Rnglimd, yoL i. |». aOV. 
Biogr. Universelle. 
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23. Bay, in hif Metbodus Flantanim Nova, 1682. and 
in his Historia Flantarum Universalis, in tliree ^ 
volumes, the first published in 1686, the second 

in 1688, and the third, which is supplemental, in 1704, 
trod in the steps of Morison, but with more acknowledg- 
ment of what was due to otliers, and with some improve 
ments of his own. He described 6900 plants, many of 
which are now considered as varieties.' In the botanical 
works of Eay we find the natural families of plants better 
defined, the difference of complete and incomplete flowers 
more precise, and the grand division of monocotyledons 
and dicotyledons fully established. He gave much pre- 
cision to the characteristics of many classes, and intro- 
duced several technical terms very useful for the per- 
spicuity of botanical language ; finally, he established 
many general principles of arrangement which have 
since been adopted.^ Bay's method of classification was 
principally by the fruit, though he admits its imperfec- 
tions. ** In fact, his method," says Pulteney, " tiiough 
he assumes the fruit as the foundation, is an elaborate 
attempt, for that time, to fix natural classes." ' 

24. Bivinus, in his Introductio in Bem Herbariam, 
Leipsic, 1690, a very short performance, struck ^ 

into a new path, which has modified to a great 
degree the systems of later botanists. Csesalpin and 
Morison had looked mainly to the fruit as the basis of 
classification ; Bivinus added the flower, and laid down 
as a fundamental rule that all plants which resemble 
each other both in the flower and in the fruit, ought to 
bear the same generic name.^ In some pages of this 
Introduction we certainly find the basis of the Critica 
Botanica of Linnaeus." Bivinus thinks the arrangement 
of CsBsalpin the best, and that Morison has only spoiled 
what he took ; of Bay he speaks in terms of eulogy, but 
blames some part of his method. His own is primarily 
founded on the flower, and thus he forms eighteen classes, 
which, by considering the differences of the fruits, he 
subdivides into ninety-one genera. The specific distinc- 
tions he founded on the general habit and appearance of 
the plant. His method is more thoroughly artificial, as 

S Paltenej. The accoxmt of Bay's life h Biogr. IJniyerselle. 
and botanical writings in this work occu- i P. 259. 
pies naarlT 100 pages. k Biogr. Universelle. *" Id. 
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opposed to natural ; that is, more established on a single 
principle, which often brings heterogeneous plants and 
families together, than that of any of his predecessors ; 
for even Hay had kept the distinction of trees from 
shrubs and herbs, conceiving it to be fonnded in their 
natural fructification. Eivinua set aside wholly this 
leading division. Yet he had not been able to reduce 
all plants to his method, and admitted several anomalous 
divisions." 

25. The merit of establishing an uniform and consist- 

. ent system was reserved for Toumefort. His 

oume . ;£i^^j2^Qj^g ^Q i^ Botanique appeared in 1694; 

the Latin translation, Institutiones Bei Herbarisd, in 
1700. Toumefort, like Bivinus, took the flower or 
corolla as the basis of his system ; and the varieties in 
the structure, rather than number, of the petals furnish 
him with his classes. The generar-*for, like other bo- 
tanists before Linnaus, he has no intermediate division 
— are established by the flower and fruit conjointly, or 
now and then by less essential differences, for he held 
it better to constitute new genera than, as others had 
done, to have anomalous species. The accessory parts 
of a plant are allowed to supply specific distinctions. 
But Toumefort divides vegetables, according to old pre- 
judice — which it is surprising that, after the precedent 
of Bivinus to the contrary, he should have regarded — 
into herbs and trees ; and thus he has twenty-two classes. 
Simple flowers, monopetalous or polypetalous, form 
eleven of these ; ccnnposite flowers, three ; the apetalous, 
one ; the cryptogamous, or those without flower or finit, 
make another class ; shrubs or suffirutices are placed in the 
seventeenth ; and trees, in five more, are similarly dis- 
tributed, according to their floral chcoacters.* Sprengel 
extols much of the system of Toumefort, though he dis- 
approves of the selection of a part so often wanting as 
the corolla for the sole basis ; nor can its various forms 
be comprised in Toumefort's classes. His orders are 
well marked, according to the same author ; but he mul- 
tiplied both his genera and species too much, and paid 
too little attention to the stanuna. His method was less 
repugnant to natural afiSnities and more convenient in 

' Biogr. Univ. ; Sprengel, p. 56. 
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?Taotice than any wliicli had oome since Lobel* Most of 
^oiimefort's generic distinctions were preserved by 
Linnaeus, and some which had been abrogated without 
sufficient reason have sinoe been restored.^ Ray opposed 
the system of Toumefort, but some have thought that in 
his later works he came nearer to it, so as to be called 
magis corollista quam fructista.'* This, howcTer, is not 
acknowledged by Pulteney, who has paid great attention 
to Ray's writings. 

26. The classification and description of plants con- 
stitute what generally is called botany. But vegetable 
these began now to be studied in connexion P*v»ioio«y. 
with the anatomy and physiology of the vegetable world ; 
temis not merely analogical, because as strictly appli- 
cable as to animals, but which had never been employed 
before the middle of the seventeenth century. Tbla in- 
teresting science is almost whoUy due to two men. 
Grew and Malpighi. Grew first directed his ^^^ 
thoughts towards the anatomy of plants in 
1664, in consequence of reading several books of animal 
anatomy, which suggested to him that plants, being the 
works of the same Author, woidd probably show similar 
contrivances. Some had introduced observations of this 
nature, as Highmore, Sharrock, and Hooke, but only 
collaterally; so that the systematic treatment of the 
subject, following the plant from the seed, was left quite 
open for himself. In 1670 he presented the first book 
of his work to the Royal Society, who next year ordered 
it to be printed. It was laid before the society in print, 
December, 1671 ; and on the same day a manuscript by 
Malpighi on the same subject was read. They went on 
from this time with equal steps; Malpighi, however, 
having caused Grew's book to be translated for his own 
use. Grew speaks very honourably of Malpighi, and 
without claiming more than the statement of facts per- 
mits him/ 

27. The first book of his Anatomy of Plants, which is 
the title given to three separate works when Hii Ana- 
published collectively in 1682, contains the tomyof 
whole of his physiological theory, which is ^"'^ 
developed at length in &08e that follow. The nature of 

f Biogr. Unlvenelle. 1 1d. Sprengel calls Oraw'a book opnt oImo* 
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vegetatioA'and its processes seem to have been imknowii 
when he began ; save that conmion observation and the 
more accurate experience of gardeners and others must 
have collected the obvious truths of vegetable anatomy. 
He does not quote Cassalpin, and may have been unac- 
quainted with his writings. No man perhaps who 
created a science has carried it £irther than Grew ; he 
is so close and diligent in his observations, making use 
of the microscope, that comparatively few discoveries of 
great importance have been made in the mere anatomy 
of plants since his time ; ' though some of his opinions 
are latterly disputed by Mirbel and others of a new 
botanical school. 

28. The great discovery ascribed to Grew is of the 

sexual system in plants. He speaks thus of 
vera the what he calls the attire, though rather, I think, 
sex^ in obscure terms: — "The primary and chief 
use of the attire is such as hath respect to the 
plant itself, and so appears to be very great and neces- 
^ry. Because even those plants which have no flower 
or foliature are yet some way or other attired, either 
with the seminiform or the floral attire ; so that it seems 
to perform its service to the seeds as the foliature to the 
fruit. In discourse hereof with our learned Savilian 
professor Sir Thomas Millington, he told me he con- 
ceived that the attire doth serve, as the male, for the 
generation of the seed. I immediately replied that I 
was oi the same opinion, and gave him some reasons for 
it, and answered some objections which might oppose 
them. But withal, in regard every plant is hppeyoOffXv^^ 
or miale and female, that I was also of opinion that it 
t^erveth for the separation of some parts as well as the 
affusion of others." ' He proceeds to explain his notion 
of vegetable impregnation. It is singular that he should 
suppose all plants to be hermaphrodite ; and this shows 
he could not have recollected what had long been known 
as to the palm^ ot the passages in Csesalpin relative to 
the subject. 

29. Bay admitted GreVs opinion cautiously at first : 
Nos ut verisimilem tantum admittimus. But in bis 
Sylloge Stirpium, 1694, he fully accedes to it The real 

* Bingr. UnlvierMUe. tome ''primary aad prirate hm af thi 

Book iv. cb. L He had hinted at atars^" ia book L ch. k 
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establishment of the sexual theoiy, however, is due 
to Camerarius, professor of botany at Tubin- cameTaiiuft 
gen, whose letter on that subject, published ^^"^ 
1694, in the work of another, did much to 
spread the theory over Europe, His experiments, in- 
deed, were necessary to confirm what Grew had rather 
hazarded as a conjecture than brought to a test ; and he 
showed that flowers deprived of their stamina do not 
produce seeds capable of continuing the species." Wood- 
ward, in the Philosophical Transactions, illustrated the 
nutrition of plants oy putting sprigs of vegetables iu 
phi^ filled with water, and after some time determin- 
ing the weight they had gained and the quantity they 
had imbibed.'^ These experiments had been made by 
Van Helmont, who had inferred from them that water 
is convertible into solid matter/ 

30. It is just to observe that some had preceded Grew 
in vegetable physiology. Aromatari, inaletter predeceu- 
of only four pages, published at Venice in ^^of 
X625, on the generation of plants from seeds, ^^' 
which was reprinted in the rhilosophical Transactions, 
showed the analogy between grains and eggs, each con- 
taining a minute organised embryo, which employs the 
substances enclosing it for its own development. Aro- 
matari has also understood the use of the cotyledons.* 
Brown, in his Inquiry into Vulgar Errors, has remarks 
,Qn the budding of plants, and on the quinary number 
which they affect in their flower. Kenelm Digby, ac- 
cording to Sprengel, flrst explained the necessity in 
vegetation for oxygen, or vital air, which had lately 
been discovered by Bathurst.*" Hooke carried the dis- 
coveries hitherto made in vegetable anatomy much far- 
ther in his Micrographia. Sharrock and Lister contri- 
buted some knowledge ; but they were rather later than 
Grew. None of these deserve such a place as ^^^ j . ^^ 
Malpighi, who, says Sprengel, was not inferior ^ 
to Grew in aouteness, though, probably, through some 
illusions of prejudice, he has not so well understood and 

■ Sprengrt ( Biogr. Univ. ; Polteney, * Sprang^, lil. 176. pt will be undeT- 
p. 338. stood that the name oxygen, though 

■ Tbomaon't Hist, of Royal Society, Sprengel uses it, is modern; and alM 
p. 68. that this gas is properly said to have bee*. 
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explained many things. But the stmctnre and growth 
of seeds he has explained better, and Grew seems to 
have followed him. His book is also better arranged 
and more concise.^ The Dntch did much to enlarge 
botanical science. The Hortus Indicua Malabaricus of 
Kheede, who had been a governor in India, was pub- 
lished at his own expense in twelve volumes, the first 
appearing in 1686; it contains an immense number of 
new plants." The Herbarium Amboinense of Bumphius 
was collected in the seventeenth century, though not 
published till 1741.** Several botanical gardens were 
formed in different countries; among others that of 
iyhelsea was opened in 1686." 

31. It was impossible that men of inquiring tempers, 
£^riy should not have been led to reflect on thos^ 
notions of remarkable phsBuomena of the earth's visible 
^° °^* structure, which being in course of time accu- 
rately registered and arranged, have become the basis 
of that noble science, the boast of our age, geology. 
The first thing which must strike the eyes of the merest 
clown, and set the philosopher thinking, is the irregu- 
larity of the surface of our globe ; the more this is ob* 
served, the more signs of violent disruption appear. 
Some, indeed, of whom Eay seems to have been one,' 
^vere so much impressed by the theory of final causes 
that, perceiving the fitness of the present earth for its 
inhabitants, they thought it might have been created in 
such a state of physical ruin. But the contrary inference 
is almost irresistible. A still more forcible argument 
for great revolutions in the history of the earth is drawn 
from a second phaenomenon of very general occurrence^ 
the marine and other fossil relics of organised beings, 
which are dug up in stmta Hblt remote from the places 
where these bodies could now exist. It was common to 
account for them by the Mosaic deluge. But the depth 
at which they are foimd was incompatible with this 
hypothesis. Others fancied them to be not really or- 
ganised, but sports of nature, as they were caUed, the 
casual resemblances of shells and fi^es in stone. The 

Sprengel, p. 15. • Spreogei; Palteney. 
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Italians took the lead in speculating on these problems ; 
but they could only arrive now and then at a happier 
conjecture than usual, and do not seem to have planned 
any scheme of explaining the general structure of the 
earth,' The Mimdus Subterraneus of Athanasius Kircher, 
&mous for the variety and originality of his erudition, 
contains probably the geology of his age, or at least his 
own. It was published in 1662. Ten out of twelve books 
relate to the surface or the interior of the earth, and 
to various terrene productions; the remaining two to 
alchemy and other arts connected with mineralogy. 
Kircher seems to have collected a great deal of geo- 
graphical and geological knowledge. In England, the 
sjpirit of observation was so strong after the establish- 
ment of the Bcyal Society, that the Philosophical Trans- 
actions in this period contain a considerable number of 
gec^nostic papers, and the genius of theory was aroused, 
though not at first in his happiest mood.^ 

32. Thomas Burnet, master of the Charterhouse, a man 
fearless and somewhat rash, with more imagina- Boraet's 
tion than philosophy, but ingenious and elo- ijieory of 
quent, published in 1694 his Theoria Telluris ^"^ 
Sacra, which he afterwards translated into English. 
The primary question for the early geologists had always 
been how to reconcile the phaBuomena with which they 
were acquainted to the Mosaic narratives of the creation 
and deluge. Every one was satisfied that his own theory 
was the best ; but in every case it has hitherto proved, 
whatever may take place in future, that the proposed 
scheme has neither kept to the letter of Scripture nor to 
the legitimate deductions of philosophy. Burnet gives 
the reins to his imagination more than any other writer 
on that which, if not argued upon by inductive reasoning, 
must be the dream of one man, little better in reality, 
though it may be more amusing, than the dream of 
another. He seems to be eminently ignorant of geolo- 
gical facts, and has hardly ever recourse to them as 
evidence. And, accordingly, though his book drew 
some attention as an ingenious romance, it does not 
appear that he made a single disciple. Whiston opposed 
Burnet's theory, but with one not less unfounded, nor 

* Lyell's Principles of Geology, vol. I. p 26. 
^ ThcanaoD'B Hist, of Royal Society. 
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with less ignorance of all that required to be knowi\. 
Giber g6o- Hooke, Lister, Bay, and Woodward came to 
legists. ^Q subject with more philosophical minds^ 
and with a better insight into '^e real phaenomena. 
Hooke seems to have displayed his usual sagacity in 
conjecture ; he saw that the common theory of explain- 
ing marine fossils by the Mosaic deluge would not suffice, 
and perceived that at some time or other a part of the 
earth's crust must have been elevated and another part 
depressed by some subterraneous power. Lister was 
aware of the continuity of certain strata over large dis* 
tricts, and proposed the construction of geological maps. 
Woodward had a still more extensive knowledge of strati^* 
fied rocks ; he was in a manner the founder of scientific 
mineralogy in England, but his geological theoiy was 
not less chimerical than those of his contemporaries.' It 
was first published in the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1695.'' 

33. The FrotogsBa of Leibnitz appears, in felicity of 
rrotogea coujecture and minute attention to fjEbcts, fai* 
of uibaitz. above any of these. But this short tract was 
only published in 1749 ; and on reading it I have found 
an intimation that it was not written within the seven- 
teenth century. Yet I cannot refrain from mentioning 
that his hypothesis supposes the gradual cooling of the 
earth from igneous fusion ; the formation of a vast body 
of water to cover the sur&ce, a part of his theory but ill 
. established, and apparently the weakest of the whole ; 
the subsidence of the lower parts of the earth, which he 
takes to have been once on the level of tiie highest 
mountains, by the breaking in of vaulted caverns within 
its bosom : °^ the deposition of sedimentary strata from 
inundations, their induration, and the subsequent cover- 
ing of these by other strata through fr^sh inundations; 
with many oUier notions which have been gradually 
matured and rectified in the process of the science." Ko 

I Lyell, p. 31. alteratrom ftctom oporteat, erednHltvi 

k Thomson, p. 207. multo arUtrordefinziae aquas spontanK 
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one can read tlie Protogna without peroeiTing that of all 
the early geologists, or indeed of all down to a time not 
very remote, Leibnitz oame nearest to the theories which 
are most received in the English school at this day. It 
is evident that if the literal interpretation of Genesis, by 
a {>eriod of six natural days, had not restrained him, he 
would have gone much feuiher in his views of the pro- 
gressive revolutions of the earth.^ Leibnitz had made 
very minute inquiries for his age into fossil species, und 
was aware of the main facts which form the basis of 
modem geology .i* 



Sect. III. — On Anatomy and Medicine. 

34. FoBTAL begins the history of this period, which occu- 
pies more than 800 pages of his voluminous work, by 
announcing it as the epoch most fitvourable to anatomy : 
in less than fifty years the science put on a new counter 
nance ; nature is interrogated, every part of the body is 
examined with an observing spirit; the mutual inter- 
course of nations diffiases Qie light on every side; a 
number of great men appear, whose genius and industry 
excite our admiration.*^ But for this very reason I must 
in these concluding pages glide over a subject rather 
foreign to my own studies, and to those of the generality 
of my readers, with a very brief enumeration of names. 

35. The Harveian theory gained ground, though ob- 
stinate prejudice gave way but slowly. It was circulation 
confirmed by the experiment of transfasing ofbiood 
blood, tried on dogs, at the instance of Sir ®***^"**^ 

feret status remm. Unde jam dnplex diveraas prsBcipitationum vices atqiie in? 

origo intelligitar finnoram corpomin ; terralla testantar. Sect 4. 

una com ignis ftidone refrigesoerentk This he caUa the Incnnabnla of the 

altera cum reconcrescerent ex solntione world, and the basis of a new science, 

aqnarum. Neque igitur pntandimi est which nU^t be denominated " naturalis 

lapide$ e» told e$ie futione. Id enlm geographla." But wisely adds, licet cou- 

potiisimum de primA tantran massA ex spirsnt vestigia ▼efcerismundi in prsaend 

teme basi acdpio ; Nee dubito, postea facie remm, tamen rectius omnia deft- 

luttcriam liquidam in superflcle telluris nlent posterl, ubi curlositas eo procea- 

procurrentem, quiete max reddit&, ex ra- serlt, ut per regiones procnrrentia soli 

mentis snbactis ingeutem materin vim genera et strata descrlbant Sects. 

dHwanliHW, qnomm alia varies term spe- ** See sect 21, et alibi. 

rHa fonnarunt alia in saxa induroere. « P Sect 24, et usque ad finem libri. 

qolbos strata dlveirsa slbi super imposita ^ Hist de I'Anatomie. voL iii. p. L 
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Christopher Wren, in 1657, and repeated by Lower 
in 1661/ Malpighi in 1661, and Leeuwenhoek in 
1690, by means of their microscopes, demonstrated the 
circulation of the blood in the smaller vessels, and ren- 
dered yisible the anastomoses of the arteries and veins, 
upon which the theory depended.* From this time it 
seems to have been out of doubts Pecquet's discoveiy 
of the thoracic duct (or rather of its uses, as a reservoir 
of the chyle from which the blood is elaborated, for the 
canal itself had been known to Eustachius) stands next 
to that of Harvey, which would have thrown less light 
on physiology without it, and like his was perseveringly 
opposed.* 

36. Willis, a physician at Oxford, is called by Portal, 
Wiius. who thinks all mankind inferior to anatomists, 
Vieuaaens. qj^^ Qf ^q greatest geuiuses that ever lived; 

his bold systems have given him a distinguished place 
among physiologers." His Anatomy of 3ie Brain, in 
which, however, as in his other works, he was much 
assisted by an intimate friend and anatomist of the first 
character. Lower, is, according to the same writer, a 
masterpiece of imagination and labour. He made many 
discoveries in the structure of the brain, and has traced 
the nerves from it far better than his predecessors, who 
had in general very obscure ideas of their course. 
Sprengel says that Willis is the first who has assigned 
a peculiar mental function to each of the different parts 
of the brain; forgetting, as it seems, that this hypo* 
thesis, the basis of modem phrenology, had been gene- 
rally received, as I understand his owu account, in the 
sixteenth century.* Vieussens of Montpellier carried on 
the discoveries in the anatomy of the nerves in his Neu- 
rographia Universalis, 1684; tracing those arising from 
the spinal marrow, which Willis had not done, and fol- 
lowing the minute ramifications of those that are spread 
over the skin.'^ 

37. Malpighi was the first who employed good micro- 

scopes in anatomy, and thus revealed the secrets, 
' we may say, of an invisible world, which Leen- 

' Sprengel. Hist, de la M^eciDe,ToLlv * Sprengel, ^'oL ir. p. 250. Comptri 

p. 120. ToLlll. p.204. 

>-' IK, pp. 126. 142. 7 Portal, ToL iv.p. 6; SprengeUp 2M 

t IHortai ; SprengeL Biogr. UnlT. 
* P. 88. Biogr. Univ. 
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weiiiioek afterwards, probably using still better instni« 
ments, explored with surprising success. To other ana- 
Malpigbi anatomists owe their knowledge of *<»»^*»» 
the structure of the lungs.' Graaf has overthrown many 
errors, and suggested many truths in the economy of 
generation.* Malpighi prosecuted this inquiiy with his 
microscope, and first traced the progress of the egg 
during incubation* But the theory of evolution, as it is 
called, proposed by Harvey, and supported by Malpighi, 
received a shock by Leeuwenhoek's or Hartsoeker s dis* 
coveiy of spermatic animalcules, which apparently opened 
a new view of reproduction. The hypothesis they sug- 
gested became very prevalent for the rest of the seven- 
teenth century, though it is said to have been shaken 
early in the next.^ Borelli applied mathematical prin- 
ciples to muscular movements in his treatise De Motu 
Animalium. Though he is a better mathematician than 
anatomist, he produces many interesting facts, the mecha- 
nical laws are rightly applied, and his method is clear 
and consequent." Duvemey, in his Treatise on Hearing, 
in 1683, his only work, obtained a considerable repu- 
tation ; it threw light on many parts of a delicate organ, 
which by their minuteness had long baffled the anatb- 
mist.*^ In Mayow's Treatise on Eespiration, published 
in London, 1668, we find the necessity of what is now 
called oxygen to that function laid down ; but this por* 
tion of the atmosphere had been discovered by Bathurst 
and Henshaw in 1654, and Hooke had shown by experi- 
ment that animals die when the air is deprived of it.' 
Buysch, a Dutch physician, perfected the art of injecting 
anatomical preparations, hardly known before, and thus 
confeired an inestimable benefit on the science. He pos- 
sessed a celebrated cabinet of natural histiOry.' 

38. The chemical theory of medicine which had de- 
scended from Paracelsus through Van Helmont, Medical 
was propagated chiefly by Sylvius, a physician theories. 
of Holland, who is reckoned the founder of what was 
called the chemiatric school. His works were printed 
at Amsterdam in 1679, but he had promulgated his 

■ Pwtal, voL UL p. 120 ; Sprangel, ^ Portal, iii. 246 ; Biogr. Univ. 

p, 578. d Portal, p. 464. Sprengel, p. 283. 

. • Pbrtal, ill. 219 ; Sprengel, p. 303. <" Sprengel, lit. 176, 181. 

b ^engel, p, 308. f Id. p. 259 ; Biogr. Univ 
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theory from the middle of the oentoiy. His leading 
principle was that a perpetual fermentation goes on in 
the human body, from the deranged action of which 
diseases proceed ; most of them from excess of acidity, 
though a few are of alkaline origin. '* He d^iaded the 
physician," says Sprengel, *' to the level of a distiller 
or a brewer."' This writer is very severe on the chem* 
iatrio school, one of their offences in his eyes being 
their recommendation of tea; ''the cupidity of Dutch 
merchants conspiring with their medical theories." It 
must be owned that when we find them prescribing also 
a copious use of tobacco, it looks as if the trade of the 
doctor went hand in hand with those of his patients. 
Willis, in England, was a partisan of the chemiatrics,*" 
and they had a great influence in Germany ; though in 
France the attachment of most physicians to the Hippo^ 
cratic and Galenic methods, which brought upon tliem 
so many imputations of pedantry, was little abated. A 
second school of medicine, which superseded this, is 
called the iatro -mathematical* This seems to have 
arisen in Italy. Borelli's application of mechanical prin- 
jciples to the muscles has been mentioned above. These 
physicians sought to explain everything by statical and 
hydraulic laws ; they were therefore led to study ana- 
tomy, since it was only by an accurate knowledge of 
all the parts that they could apply their mathematics; 
John Bemouilli even taught them to employ the dif- 
ferential calculus in explaining the bodily functions.' 
But this school seems to have had the same leading 
defect as the chemiatric ; it forgot the peculiarity of the 
laws of organisation and life which olfcen render those 
of inert matter inapplicable. Fitcaim and Boerhaave 
were leaders of the iatro-mathematicians ; and Mead was 
reckoned the last of its distinguished patrons.^ Mean 
time, a third school of medicine grew up, denominated 
the empirical; a name to be used in a good sense, as 
denoting their regard to observation and experience, or 
the Baconian principles of philosophy. Sydenham was 
the first of these in England ; but they gradually pre- 
vailed, to the exclusion of all systematic theory. The 

B Vol. V. p. R9 ; Biogr. Univ k Id. p. 182. See Biographie TTnivciw 

h Sprengel, p. 73. selle, art-Boerfaaave. for s general (jritl* 
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discoreiy of seTeral medicines, especially the Pemvian 
bark, which was first used in Spain about 1640, and in 
England abont 1654, contributed to the success of the 
empirical physicians, since the efficacy of some of these 
could not be explained on the hypotheses hitherto pre^ 
valont." 



Sect. IV. — Oh Osiental LrrERAxuRE. 

39. The fenious Polyglott of Brian Walton was published 

in 1657; but few copies appear to have been poiTgiottof 

sold before the restoration of Charles 11. in Walton. 

1660, 'since those are very scarce which contain in the 

preface the praise of Cromwell for having feicilitated 

and patronised the undertaking ; praise replaced in the 

change of times by a loyal eulc^ on the king. This 

Polyglott is in nine languages ; though no one book of 

the Bible is printed in so many. Walton's Prolegomena 

are in sixteen chapters or dissertations. His learning 

perhaps was greater than his critical acuteness or good 

sense ; such at least is the opinion of Simon and Le 

Long. The former, in a long examination of Walton's 

Prolegomena, treats him with all the superiority of a 

man. who possessed both. Walton was assailed by some 

bigots at home for acknowledging various readings in 

the Scriptures, and for denying the authority of the 

vowel punctuation. His Polyglott is not reckoned so 

magnificent as the Parisian edition of Le Long ; but it 

is faller and more convenient Edmund Castell, the 

coadjutor of Walton in this work, published his Lexicon 

Heptaglotton in 1669, upon which he had consumed 

eighteen ye£trs and the whole of his substance. This is 

frequently sold together with the Polyglott. 

^. Hottinger of Zurich, by a number of works oil 
the Eastern languages, and especially by the j^ 
Bibliotheca Orientalis, in 1658, established a ^ "^'*' 
reputation which these books no longer retain since th^ 
whole field of Oriental literature has been more 
folly explored. Spencer, in a treatise of great ***"**'• 

'- SpreogeU p. Al^ tament, ^ S41 ; Chalmers ; Biogr. Brltan. , 

* Simon, HUt Critique da Yieitz Te»- Biogr. Univ. ; Brunet» Man. ds Ubraiitt 
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eradition, De Legibus Hebraaonun, 1685, gave some 
oflfenoe by the suggestion that seveial of the Mosaic 
institutions were borrowed from the I^yptian, thou^ 
the general scope of the Jewish law was in opposition 
to the idolatrous practices of the neighbouring nations. 
P^j^jj^^ The vast learning of Bochart expanded itself 
over Oriental antiquity, especially that of which 
the Hebrew nation and language is the central point ; 
but his etymological conjectures have long since been 
set aside, and he has not in other respects escaped the 
fate of the older Orientalists. 

41, The great services of Pococke to Arabic literature, 
p^j^j^j^^. which had commenced in the earlier part of the 

century, were extended to the present. His 
edition and translation of the Annals of Eutychius in 
1658, that of the History of Abul&rs^us in 1663, with 
many other works of a similar nature, bear witness to 
his industry ; no Englishman probably has ever contri- 
buted BO much to &at province of learning.** A fine 
edition of the Koran, and still esteemed the best, was 
due to Marracci, professor of Arabic in the Sapienza 
or university of Rome, and published at the expense 
of Cardinal Barbadigo, in 1698.^ But France had an 
D'Herbei L Orientalist of the most extensive learning in 

D'Herbelot, whose Bibliotheque Orientale must 
be considered as making an epoch in this literature. It 
was published in 1697, after his death, by Galland, who 
had also some share in arranging the materials^ This 
work, it has been said, is for the seventeenth century 
what the History of the Huns by De Guignes is for the 
eighteenth ; with this difference, that D'Herbelot opened 
the road, and has often been copied by his successor.'^ 

42. Hyde, in his Beligionis Fersarum Historia, pub* 
jj ^g lished in 1700, was the first who illustrated in 

^ ^' a systematic manner the religion of Zoroaster^ 
which he always represents in a fetvourable manner. 
The variety and novelty of its contents gave this book 
a credit which in some degree it preserves ; but Hyde 
was ignorant of the ancient language of Persia, and is 
said to have been often misled by Mohammedan autho* 
rities.' The vast increase of Oriental information in 

o Chalmers : Biogr. UniT* ** Biographie UniTeneUe* 
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modem times, aa has been intimated above, renders it 
difficult for any work of the seventeenth century to 
keep its groimd. In their own times, the writings of 
Kircher on China, and still more those of Ludofi on 
Abyssinia, which were founded on his own knowledge 
of the country, claimed a respectable place in Oriental 
learning. It is remarkable that very little was yet known 
of the Indian languages, though grammars existed of the 
Tamul, and perhaps some others, before the close of the 
seventeenth century.* 



Sect. V. — Oh Geography and History. 

43. The progress of geographical science long continued 
to be slow. If we compare the map of t£e Maps of the 
world in 1651, by Nicolas Sanson, esteemed on sanaona. 
all sides the best geographer of his age, with one by his 
son in 1692, the differences will not appear, perhaps, so 
considerable as we might have expected. Yet some im- 
provement may be detected by the eye. Thus the Cas- 
pian sea has assumed its longer diameter from north to 
south, contrary to the old map. But the sea of Aral is 
still wanting. The coasts of New Holland, except to 
the east, are tolerably laid down, and Corea is a penin- 
sula instead of an islcmd. Cambalu, the imaginary capital 
of Tartary, has disappeared;' but a vast lake is placed 
in the centre of that region ; the Altai range is carried 
far too much to the north, and the name of Siberia 
seems unknown. Africa and America have nearly the 
same outline as before; in the former, the empire of 
Monomotopa stretches to join that of Abyssinia in about 
the 12th degree of south latitude; and the Nile still 
issues, as in all the old maps, from a lake Zayre, in 
nearly the same parallel. The coasts of Europe, and 
especially of Scandinavia, are a little more accurate than 
l)efore. The Sanson family, of whom several were pub- 
lishers of maps, did not take pains enough to improve 
what their father had executed, though they might have 

* EidihoTn, GesclLderCnltar, y. 269. qnently placed this capital of Gathfgr 
t TUe Gambolil of Mavpo Polo is pro- north of the wall of Chiiukg 
bably r^kln; bot th^ geograptaera (W- 
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had matorial helps from the astronomical observations 
which were now contannally made in different parts of 
the world. 

44. Such was the state of geography when, in 1699, 
DeLisie'a ^^ Lisle, the real fomider of the science, at 
map of the the age of twenty-four, published his map of 

•the world. He had been guided by the obser- 
vations, and worked under the directions of Cassini, 
whose tables of the emersion of Jupiter's satellites, cal- 
culated for the meridian of Bologna, in 1668, and, with 
much improvement, for that of Paris, in 1693, had pre- 

Eared the way for the perfection of geography. The 
ititudes of different regions had been tolerably ascer- 
tained by observation ; but no good method of deter- 
mining the longitude had been known before this appli- 
eation of Galileo's great discoveiy. It is evident ^t 
the appearance of one of those satellites at Paris being 
determined by the tables to a precise instant, the means 
wero given, with the help of sufficient clocks, to find 
the longitudinal distance of other places by observing 
the difinsrence of time; and thus a great number of 
observations having gradually been made, a basis was 
laid for an accurate delineation of the surface of the 
globe. The previous state of geography and the im- 
perfect knowledge which the mere experience of navi« 
gators could furnish, may be judged by the &ct that the 
Mediterranean sea was sot down with an excess of 300 
leagues in lengtli, being more than one-third of the 
whole. De Lisle reduced it within its bounds, and cut 
off at the J9ame time 500 leagues from the longitude of 
Eastern Asia. This was the commencement of the geo- 
ffraphicnl labours of De Lisle, which reformed, in th( 
nrst part of the eighteenth century, not only the general 
outline of the world, but the minuter relations of various 
countries. His maps amount to more than one hundred 
sheets." 

45. The books of travels, in the last fifty years of the 
v<w»gw seventeenth century, were fax more numerous 
«nd and more valuable than in any earlier period, 

^^ but we have no space for more than a few 
names. Gremelli Carreri, a Neapolitan, is the first who 

* Kloge de De Lble, In (Eayres d» Fonteneuc^ vol. vi p. 363; Elofe di fVanll'. 
Ia vol v. p. 328 ; Biogr. UniT. 
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cdaiiad to-faaye written an apcount of his own travels 
round the world, describing Asia and America with 
much detail* His Giro del Mondo was published in 
1699.. Carreri has been strongly suspected of £ii.bric»- 
tion, and even of having never seen the countries which 
he describes ; but his character, I know not with what 
justice, has been latterly vindicated.* The French 
justly boast the excellent travels of Chardin, Bemier, 
Thevenot, and Tavemier in the East; the account of 
the Indian archipelago and of China by Nieuhoff, em* 
ployed in a Dutch embassy to the latter empire, is said 
to have been interpolated by the editors, though he was 
an accurate and uiithful observer.^ Several other .rela- 
tions of voyages were published in Holland, some of 
which can only be had in the native language. In 
"Pingliah there were not many of high reputation : Dam- 
pier's Voyage Bound the World, the first edition of 
which was in 1697, is better known than any which I 
ean call to mind. 

46. The general characteristics of historians of this 
period are neither a luminous philosophy, nor _, . . 

*^ . . ,» n »\ *^T% \ Historians. 

a rigorous examination of evidence. But, as 
before, we mention only a few names in this extensive 
province of literature. The History of the j^q^^ 
Conquest of Mexico bv Antonio De Solis is 
^ the last good work, ' says Sismondi, perhaps toe 
severely as to others, " that Spain has produced ; thd 
last where purity of ^te, simplicity, and truth are pre- 
served ; the imagination, of which the author had given 
8o many proofs, does not appear." ' Bouterwek is not 
less £kvourable; but Robertson, who holds De Solis 
rather cheap as an historian, does not HbAX to censure 
even his style. 

47, The French have some authors of history who, 
by their elegance and perspicuity, might de- Memoinof 
serve notice; such as St. Real, Father D'Or- ^^^ 
leans, and even Yarillas, proverbially discredited as he is 
for want of veracity. The Memoirs of Cardinal De 
Retss rise above these ; their animated style, their excel* 
lent portraitures of character, their acute and brilliant 
remarks distiitguish their pages, as much as the similar 

* Tiraboflchl, zi 86; Salfi, zL 441. T Blogr. Univ. 
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qualities did their aatbon ** Thejr ^xe written," Bajm 
Voltaire, ** with an air of greatness, an impetiiosity and 
an inequality which are the image of his life ; his ex- 
pression, sometimes incorrect, often n^ligent, bat 
almost always original, recalls continually to his readeiB 
what has been so frequently said of Caesar's Commenta- 
ries, that he wrote with the same spirit that he carried 
on his wars." * The Memoirs of Grammont, by Antony 
Hamilton, scarcely challenge a place as historical, but 
we are now looking more at the style than the intrinsio 
importance of books. Every one is aware of the pecu- 
liar felicity and fascinating gaiety which they display. 

48. The Discourse of Bossuet on Uniyersal Histoiy is 
Bossaeton perhaps the greatest effort of his wonderful 
univemi geuius. livery preceding abridgment of so 

^^* immense a subject had been superficial and 
dry* He first irradiated the entire annals of antiquity 
down to the age of Charlemagne with fiashes of light thi^ 
reveal an unity and coherenco which had been lost in 
their magnitude and obscurity. It is not perhaps an. 
unfair objection that, in a history calling itself that of 
all maxikind, the Jewish people have obtained a dispro* 
portionate regard ; and it might be almost as reasonable* 
on religious grounds, to give Palestine an ampler space 
in the map of the world, as, on a like pretext, to make 
the scale of the Jewish history so much larger than that 
of the rest of the human race. The plan of Boesuet has 
at least divided his book into two rather heten^eneons 
portions. But his conceptions of Greek, and still more 
of Boman history, are generally magnificent ; profound 
in philosophy, with an outlme firm and suMciently 
exact, never condescending to trivial remarks or pett^ 
details; above all, written in that close and nervooe 
style which no one certainly in the French language 
has ever surpassed. It is evident that Montesquieu in 
all his writings, but especially in the Grandeur et De- 
cadence des Komains, had the Discourse of Bossoet 
before his eyen; he is more acute, sometimes, and inge- 
nious, and has reflected longer on particular topics d 
inquiry^ but he wants the simple majesty, the campre* 
hensive eagle-like glance of the illusttious prelate^ 

* Biogr. Univ^ whence I take tlie <tiioUtioa. 
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49. Though we fell short in England of the historical 
reputation which the first part of the century ^gugh 
might entitle us to claim, this period may be historical 
reckoned that in which a critical attention to 
truth, sometimes rather too minute, but always praise- 
worthy, began to be characteristic of our researches into 
fact. The only book that I shall mention is ^^^^. 
Burnet's History of the Reformation, written 
in a better style than those who know Burnet by his 
later and more negligent work are apt to conceive, and 
which has the signal merit of having been the first in 
English, as far as I remember, which is fortified by 
a large appendix of documents. This, though frequent 
in Latin, had not been so usual in the modem languages. 
It became gradually very frequent and almost indispen- 
sable in historical writings, where the materials had any 
peculiar originality. 

60. The change in the spirit of literature and of the 
public mind in general, which had with gra- 
dual and never receding steps been coming character 
forward in the seventeenth century, but espe- ®^ ^'^^ 
ciaUy in the latter part of it, has been so fre- 
quently pointed out to the readers of this and the last 
volume, that I shall only quote an observation of Bayle. 
•' I believe," he says, *' that the sixteenth century pro- 
duced a greater number of learned men than the seven- 
teenth ; and yet the former of these ages was far from 
being as enlightened as the latter. During the reign of 
criticism and philology, we saw in all Europe many 
prodigies of erudition. Since the study of the new phi- 
losophy and that of living languages has introduced a 
different taste, we L-ave ceased to behold this vast and 
deep learning. But in return there is diffused througJa 
the republic of letters a more subtle understanding and 
a more exquisite discernment; men are now less 
learned but more able."** The volumes which are now 
submitted to the public contain sufficient evidence of 
this intellectual progress both in philosophy and in polite 
literature. 

51. I here terminate a work, which, it is hardly ne 

b Dictionnaire de Bayle, art Aconce, note D. 
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cefisary to say, has furnished the occupation of not veiy 
Co iTui ^®^ years, and which, for sevepal reasons, it 
is not my intention to prosecute any feather. 
The length of these volumes is already greater than 1 
had anticipated : yet I do not perceive much that ootild 
have been retrenched without loss to a part, at least, of 
the literary world. For the approbation which the first 
of them has received I am grateful: for the few oo^ 
rections that have beeln communicated to me I am not 
less so ; the errors and deficiencies of which I am not 
specially aware may be numerous ; yet I cannot affect 
to doubt that I have contributed something to the 
general literature of my country, something to the ho- 
nourable estimation of my own name, and to the inheriir 
ance of those, if it is for me still to cherish that hope, to 
whom I have to bequeath it. , 
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tical treatise, 400 ; HL 14. 

Agustino, eminent Jurist, L 418. 

Ainsworth, scholar, iiL 447. 

Air, atmospheric, its iE^>ecific gravity, mer- 
cury used in determining its pressure, 
iii. 423, 424. 

Alabaster, his tragedy of ' Roxana,' ill. 
277. 

Alamanni, ii. 192 — the sonnets of, L 421 
— subUmity of his poetry, 422— seve* 
rity of his satire, ih. 

Alba, Duke of, remark on, iL 146. 

Albano, pidntings of, ii. 200. 

Albaten, Arabian geometrician, L 160. 

Albert, Archbishop of Mentz, L 291. 

Alberti, Leo Baptista, a man of universal 
genius, L 221. 

Albertus Magnus, philosophical works 
of, L 13, note®, 121. 

Alcal&, Polyglott Bible of, i. 320. 

AlcaUl, school at, L 276, 341— Ubrary of, 
480; tt.358. 

* Alchemist,' Ben Jonson's play, ilL 319. 

Alchemy, study of, L 118. 

Aldati. Andrew, of Milan, restorer t-f 
the Roman law, L 41 J , U. 168, 169 

Alcinous, philosophy of, iv. 63. 

Alcuin, poems of, 1. 4, 7 and rjo*e»— pre- 
judice of, against secular learning, A — 
opinions of M. Guisot and Mr. Wright 
on, 6 and note b — ^his poem ' De Pontl- 
fidbus Eboracensis, 7, note P. 

Aldi Neacademla, L258. 

Aldrich, his treatise on logic, iv. 62. 

2 b2 
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ALDROVANDUS. 

AldroTandofl, his Collections on Zoology, 

ii. 334. 338; ill. 430. 
Aldus Manutioa, iL 34 — his press, 1. 225, 

257 — the Aldtne tyites. 257— editions of 

classics, 272, 273. 331 — Academy at 

Venice established by. 477. 
Aleander, I^rofesaor of Greek, i. 260. 
Alenuui, Matthew, his ' Guzman d' AI- 

fanw:he,' IL 314. 
Alexander ab Alexandro, his 'Geniales 

Dies,' i. 332 ; ii. 47. 
Alexander of Aphrcxllsea, i. 394. 
Alexander, Sir William, Earl of Stirting, 

sonnets by, iiL 265. 
Alexander's Fea^t, ode on, by Dryden, 

{▼. 249. 

Alexandrine Terse, i. 31 ; ii. 216; iiL 247 
— monotony of, 258 

Alfh>d. King, i. 16. 

Algebra, science of, L 242, 459 ; lit. 394 ; 
iv. 99— cubic equations, 1. 459~po8i- 
tive and negative roots, 462— biquad- 
ratic equations, tb.— algebraic language 
symbolical, 463— letters to express in- 
definite quantities, ib. — Albert Girard's, 
iii. 403— Wallis's history of. 404— ditt- 
coveries in, ii. 319-325— Golebrooke's 
'Indian Algebra ; ' Hindoo algebraists, 
ii. 320, note <i— eifect of the study of, 
on the understanding, iii. 99— progress 
of, 402— treatise on, in 1220, i. 1 13. 

Algorism, or Notation, i. Hi. 

Alhazen, works of, i. 116; ii. 330. 

Alienation, Grotius on the right of, iii. 192. 

Allen, the Jesuit, it 89. 144. 

Allwoerden, Life of Servetus by, ii. 77, 
note*. 

Almanac for 1457. the first printed, L 157. 

Almeloveen, his Lives of the Stephens 
Family, ii. 12, note*. 

Alpinns, Prosper, • De Plantis Exotlcis,' 
U. 340— his medical knowledge, 346. 

Althusius, John, his ' Politics,' iii. 162. 

Alvarez, Emanuel, grammarian, it. 27. 

' Amadigi,' the (or Amadls), of Bernardo 
Taflso, IL 190. 

Amadis de Gaul, romance of, i. 135, 313, 
448 ; ii. 312 ; iii. 382, 384— a new en 
of romance produced by it. i. 135. 

Amallel, brothers and Latin poets, iL 
342. 

Araaseo, Bomolo, L 451. 

Ambrogio, Teseo, oriental scholar, i. 474. 

Ambrose of Bergamo, named Bifarius, 
L97. 

Ambrose, Saint, iii. 369. 

America, discoveiy of, i. 268— animals ut, 
ii. 336. 

America, North, discoveries in, ii. 353. 

Ampere, Histoire de la Langue Fraa- 
^aise, L 24, note h. 

Amyot, Jaques, Plutarch translated by, 
ii. 291. 

* Ana,' The, or collection of miscellaneous 
literature of France, iiL 154 ; iv. 314* 

Aiiaboi^tlstB, the, L 356— their oocupatlon 



APOLLONIUS. 

of the town of Munster, 364 — tbclr 
tenets, 11. 78, 428; iiL 186— Lutiier's 
opinion, L 378. 

Anacreon, iii. 234, 237. 

Anasilla, sonnets of, ii. 188. 

Anatomy, earlv works on, i. 119, 267 — 

!)rogress of discoveries in, 467 ; ii. 344 ; 
ii. 436 ; iv. 359— on cuniparative, 348, 
349— of plants, 353. 

'Anatomy of Melancholy,' Burton's, iiL 
376. 

Anaxagoras, philosophy of, ill. 12, 34. 

Andreae, John Valentine, works of, iii. 154. 

Andreini. the ' Adamo,' and other dramas 
of. iii. 281. 

Andres, the Jefnilt, i. 31, note ' ; iL 167. 
254, 453— on tb^ use and em of paper 
of linen, kc., i. 59— on collegiate foan- 
dations, 17 — on the Spanish theatre, IL 
254. 

Andrews, Lancelot, Bishop, ii. 396, 405. 

* Andromaque ' of Racine, iv. 258— its ex- 
cellences, ib. 259. 

' Angelica' of Boiardo. i. 230. 

Angennes, Julie d*, beauty of. ill. 361. 

Angola, chimpanzee of, ill. 431 and note. 

Anglo-Saxon poetry. L 10 — languofee. 
changes to English. 44— MS& of 8th 
century. 91. note h. 

Anguillara, Italian translator of Ovid, il. 
193 — ^his dramas, 249. 

Animals, Natural History of. iii. 430 — > 
' Icones Animalinm ' of Gesner. ii. 334 
—description of various, 334-337 ; iv. 
345, 347. 

Annius of Viterbo. L 244 and note ; iL 3S9« 
390. 

Anselm, Archbishop, on the existence of 
a Deity, i. 13. note, 72. 

Antinomianism, L 303. 

Antiquaries, Society of. in England, 
founded by Archbishop Paiter, 167^ 
ii. 362. 

Antiquities, the study.of, L 172 ; tt. 47, 3d7 
— of Greece, 387, 390 — works of Zamo- 
scius, Sgonius, and Menrsius on Or»-> 
dan, 51, 393— * Fitter's Antiquities,' 
iv. 13— Roman. L 327; iL 47, .187,390 
— ^worlcs of Grsevius and Grunovius, Iv. 
12 — works of Parker and Godwin, Ii. 
46— collections in Italy, 359— deceptioni 
practised. 389— Jewiith, Egyptian, E- 
truscan, 389, 390 — liberality of tbs 
Medici in collecting work^ on, L 173 — 
veneration for antiquity. 106, 107, 337 » 
iL 416; iiL 459— controversy on the 
comparative merit of the stody. 459— 
Sir W. Temple's defence of it, iv. 334. 

Antoninus, Marcus, Gatakei'a editioD o^ 
iv. 8. 

Antonio. Nicolas, the * BlbUothecs ITofra * 
of, i. 341 ; iL 44 ; iii. 337. 

Antonio da Pistoja, L 270, note t, 

Apatisti of Florence, iiL 458. 

Aplanus, the Goemograpby of, L 471. 

ApoUonius, geometxy of, IL 326. 
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Apologaeii or Fanbles, of Andreas* lii. 

155, note. 
■ Apparatus ' of early writers, i. 64. 
Apaleios, ' Oolden Ass ' of, ii. 289. 
Aqaapendente, F. de, on the language of 

brutefs lii. 432. 
Aquila, Serafino d', poet, L 232. 
Aquinas, Thomas, bis authority as a scho* 

Lastic writer, i. 17 — his worlu, ib. note ' ; 

ii 75, 119 ; ilL 132, 142. 143, 144. 
Arabian physicians, the, and their school 

of medicine, i. 465 — mathematicians, 

159, 160— style of poetry, iL 210, note. 
Arabian writers early employed cotton 

paper, i. 57 — eminent scholars, 474 ; 

iiL448. 
Arabic, study of, i. 474 : ii. 349 ; iiL 448 ; 

iv. 364— lexicon of Qolias, ilL 449— « 

ma nu sc ri pt version of Hippocrates in, 

L 58 — numerals and calculation, 113, 

note °, 114. 
Arantius, the anatomist, 11. 345— on the 

pulmonary circulation, ill. 438. 
Aratus, edition of, by Qrotius, 11. 377. 
Arbiter, Petroiiius, style of, IL 382. 
'Arcadia' of Sir Philip Sidney, U. 296, 

297, note <>, 316, 318 ; ill. 460— of San> 

nazaro, i. 265 ; iL 314. 
Arcadians, Society of, IL 183; iv. 225, 

292. 
Archimedes, ii. 326, 332— inventions of, 

ill. 395, 399, 400. 

* Arden of Feversliam,' play of, ii. 275. 
Areopagitica, by Milton, ill. 374. 
Aretin, Peter, comedies of, i. 439— cha- 
racter of, ii. 192— letters of, 289, 290. 

Aretino, Leonardo, sumamed also Bruni, 
his L<atinity, i. 88 — his polished style, 
90, 100 — lives of Dante and Petrarch 
by, 164. 

• Argenis,' Barclay's, ii. 381 ; ill 389. 
Argens, his Jewish L<etten), iv. 333. 
Aj^iisoIh, Bartholomew, lii. 236. 
Ai^nsola, Lupercio, lii. 236. 
Argentier, his medical school, i. 466 — 

novel principle asserted by, ib. note ". 

Argonne, d', a Benedictine, under the 
name of Vigneul Marvillo, ill. 360, and 
note— iv. 300. 302, note ", 314. 

Argyropulus, Greek grammarian, i. 151, 
21% 

Ariau doctrine, the, i. 372— in Italy, 373 
—in England, iL 79 ; iv. 37. 

Ariosto, L 164— his * Orlando Furioso,* 
309-313; iL 191, 198, 199, 238 — his 
satires analysed by Gingudue, i. 421 — 
his Epicurean philosophy and gaiety, 
422— Comedies of, 272, 439 — com- 
parison with Tasso, ii. 196, 198, 204— 
with Spenser, 237— Harrington's trans^ 
latiou of, 230. 

Aristarchus, sive de Arte grammaticA,' 
of G. Vofisius. iL 385. 

Aristides, version of, iL 10. 

Aristocracy, Bodln's remarks on, iL 153, 
155. 



ASTRONOMY. 

Aristophanes, by Aldus, L 225— -th« 
• Wasps ' of, iv. 276. 

Aristotelians, diq>ute8 of, i. 151, 39U ; IiL 
2— scholastic and genuine, L 390 ; iL 
100— of Italy, L 393. 

Aristotle, philortiphy of, L 201, 390. 392 { 
iL 100, ll7 ; iii. 2, 420— his physics, IL 
331— metaphysics, lii. 2; iv. 60, 81 
138— opponents of, ii. 104. [See Phi- 
losophy.] His poetics, U. 304 ; iv. 6— - 
rules lor Greek tragedy, iii. 365— defi- 
nition of comedy, iv. 289— history of 
annuals, ii. 334— edition of, by Duval, 
374 — Jourdain on translations from, 
L 69, note °— his logic, iii. 113, note. 

Arithmetic of Cassiodorus. L 3, note— 
of FibonaccL 113— of Sacro Bosoo, 114. 

Armenian dictionary, iii. 449. 

Arminianism, ii. 77 —its rise, 428— its 
tendency, 429— its progress, 431; iv. 
32— in England. 34— in HoUaud, IL 77, 
436; iv. 32, 33. 

Arxninius, James, Professor at Leyden, 
iL 428. 

Armorica, De la Rue's researches In, L 
36, note b — traditions of, ib, 

Amauld, Antoine, French controversial 
writer, iiL 90 ; iv. 22, 31,80— his 'Artde 
Penser,' 62 and note, 80, 130— on ' True 
and False Ideas,' lui— his ol^Jectlons to 
the ' Meditationes' of Descartes, iii 
71, 79. 

Arnauld, Angelica, iv. 31. 

Amdt's 'True Christianity,' ii. 459. 

Arumatari, botanical writer, iv. 355. 

Arrebo, Norwegian poet, IiL 250. 

' Are magna,' by Jerome Cardan, the alge- 
braist, L 459. 

* Are magna,' of Baymond LuUy, i. 321, 

322. 

Artedi, works of, ii. 338. 

Arthur and the Round Table, earlv ro- 
mances of, L 136, note <^ ; iL 318— Qu«s> 
tion as to his victories, i. 36, note h— > 
remarks on the story of, ib. 136. 

Arundelian marbles, at Oxford, ii. 388. 

Ascensius, Badius, the printer and com* 
mentator, L 259, f^t ; ii. 11. 

Ascham, i. 349 ; ill. 369— his treatise of 
the ' Schoolmaster,' ii. 41, 293 — hia 
Toxophilus, L 454. 

Asellius, his discovery of the Lacteals, iiL 
442. 

Asia, voyages to India, China, &c., ii. 
351, 352, 354. 

Asola, Andrew of, his edition of Galen, 
L333. 

' Aisolani,' the, of Bembo, i. 266. 

* Assises de Jerusalem,' doubts as to the 

»ge of the French code, i. 28. 

Astrology, Bodln's opinions on, ii. 160. 

Astronomy, L 3, 118— treatise of Copeiw 
ulcus on the heavenly bodies, 463 ; 0, 
110; ilL 53— state of the science t»f, 
394— works of Kepler, 408, 409 — ol 
Tycho Brahe. ib. 
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ATHANA8IAN. 
Athmmrian Creed, Jeremy Taylor on, il. 

444. 

Atheion, Cndworth's reftitation of, !▼. 66, 
67. 

Atomic tbeorr of Dalton, ilL 49. 

Atterbury, Dr., controversy of, with 
Bentley, iv. 10 and fwte. 

Aubigti^, Agrippa d', his * Baron de Fe- 
neste,' iii. 393. 

Aabrey's Manuscripts, iii. 66, note". 

Augerianns, critidnn on, ii. 302. 

Augsburg, tbe confession of, i. 368, 384; 
ii. 58. 92~library of, i. 480. 

Auguis, * Recnell des Anciens PoStes' by, 
i. 35 ; ii. 214, 215, notes; iii. 245, note. 

Augurellus, criticism on, Ii. 302. 

Augustin, ' de Civitate Dei,' iL 3Y8— his 
system of divinity, ii. 77 — the Anti- 
Pelagian writings of, iv. 28— the ' Au- 
gustinus ' of Jansenius, t6.— doctrine of, 
iii. 79— controversy on Grace and Free- 
will, ii. 425, 426. 

Angustinus, archbishop of Tarragona, ii. 
48. 

Angustinus on Civil Law, Ii. 167, 170. 

AungerviUe, his library, i. 110. 

Annoy, Conitesse d', novels of, iv* 329. 

Aurispa, John, i. 101, 104. 

Australia, supposed delineation of, in 
1536,1. 475, note 7. 

* Autos,' or spiritual dramas, of Gil Vi- 
cente, i. 263— 'Sacramentales' in Spain, 
ii. 254. 

AveUenada's invectives on Cervantes, iii 
379. 

Averani, the Florentine, It. 253. 

Averroes, disciples of, 1. 19— his doctrines, 
141,201,394; ii. 103, 110. 

Avitus, poems of, 1. 9, note, 

Ayala, Balthazar, ii. 90— his treatise on 
the righte of war, 176— list of aut^ects 
treated upon, tb. note, 

Aylmer, English writer, ilL 369. 

Azo, pupils of, L 64. 

Bachanmont, poet, iv. 231. 

Bacon, Lord, his Henry VIL, lit 60, 374 
— its philosophical spirit, 453— his Es- 
says, ii. 130 ; iii. 149— maxims of, 459 — 
his Philosophy, 23, 24 ; It. 40— letter 
to Father Fulgentio, iii. 24, note*'— on 
the Advancement of Learning, 25, 26, 
29, 30, 36, 62, 63, 64-^De Interpretatione 
Naturas, 2, note b — ^De Augmeutis Sden- 
tiarnm, 25, 26, 29, 36, 51, 62, 68— his 
Instanratio Magna, 25, 26, 27, 28— di- 
vided into Partitiones Scientiarum, 26 
— Novum Organum, 26, 29, 31, 36, 43- 
47, 51, 52, 62 and notet 68 — ^Natural 
History, 27, 60— Scala Intellectfls, 27— 
Anticipationes Philosophise, 28 — Philo- 
Bophia Secnnda, ib. — course of studying 
his works, 29— nature of the Baconian 
Induction, 31— his dislike of Aristotle. 
34 — fine passage on poetry, 36— natural 
theology and metaphysics, 37. 40— final 



BARBIER. 

causes, 39— on the constitution of mai 
in body and mind, 40 — Logic, Grammar, 
and Rhetoric, 40, 41 ; iv. 69— Ethics, iii. 
41— Politics, 42— Theology, 43— Falla- 
cies and Idola, 44— his confidence, 47 — 
limits to our knowledge by sense, 50— 
inductive logic, 51, 54, 55 — his philoso- 
phy founded on observation and experi- 
ment, 52 — further examination and 
result of the whole, 52-59 — ol^ect of his 
philosophical writings, 31 — and tiieir 
effect, 59, note S— his pr^udice against 
mathematics, 64— his wit, 65 — his fame 
on the continent, ib. — his views on an 
universal jurisprudence, 222— his Hi»- 
torr of Heniy VIL, 60 — his Centuries 
of Natural History, 27 — his views on 
Political Philosophy, 163 — comparison 
of, with Galileo, 61 — his style, 374 
—occasional references to his opinions 
and authority, L 316; ii. 114, 358. 
note <1 , iii. 415 ; iv. 67, 104, ^22, 138.362. 

Bacon, Roger, i. 80, 116 — his 'Opus 
M^juf),' 'and inventions, 116 — his re- 
semblance to Lord Bacon, i6.— Optics 
by, Ii. 330. 

BadiuB, Jodocus, printer, i. 283. 

Baif, Lazarus, French poet, i. 283 340, 
444; 11214. 216, no<e«. 

Baillet, his opinion of Henry Stephens, 
IL 13 — his * Jugemens des S^savaiis,' 
iii. 275, noU ; iv. 314 — his ' Life of 
Descartes,' ilL 96, note ™; iv. 75, naU^, 
302, note \ 

Baius, his doctrine condemned by Pius 
v., Iv. 28,30 — controversy raised by, 
ii. 75. 

Balbi, John, the * Catholicou ' of,L 82 and 
note, 

Balbuena, epic poem of, iii. 236, note " 

Balde, ' Sylvae ' of, iii. 277. 

Baldi, his ' LaNautica,' iL 190— Sonnets 
of, 183. 

Baldric, Bishop of Utrecht, i. 93. 

Balduin, on Roman Law, ii. 48, 170. 

Baldus. the Jurisconsult, i. 68 ; ii. 170 

Baldwin of Wittenberg, iii. 144. 

Ballads, Spanish, i. 238; IL 209— Gerw 
man. 217— English and Scottish, 233. 
[See Poetry.] 

Balzac, ilL 66, note™— his critique on 
Heinsius, 276 — on Ronsard. ii. 213 — 
his 'Letters,' liL 358-360 — hia slyle. 
iv. 298, 303. 

Bandello, novels of, ii. 311 ; ill 346. 

Barbaro, Francis, ethical « Dialogues * U, 
1. 108. 

Barbarous, on tbe acceptation of the tenD, 
i. 20, note, 

Barbams, Hermolaus, i. 106, 226, 227. 

Barbeyrac, commentator on Grotius and 
Puffendorf, IL 421 ; iii. 194 and note, 
226; iv. 172, 175. 176, note*. 191. 

Barbier d'Aucour. his attack on Bon- 
hours' Entretiens, iv. 302 — on tbt 
Turkish Spy. 334, note. 
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BARB06A. 

i. Ite, 341. 
fitrbonr, John, his ScoUiah poem of* The 

Bmoe/ i. 49. 
UtatiBj, the * Aigenls' and * Eaphonnio* 

of, iL 381 ; iii. 389, 39a 
liucUy, WUUem, * De Regno et BefUi 

POtestate/ ii. 141, 396; iii. 162. 
Oant or Barrett, Jotm, his Lexicon, IL 

41. 
Barham, Mr., traaslation of the AdMnos 

Exol of OroUna, iU. 2T4, note ^ 
Bark, Pemvian, fint used as a medidne, 

iv.363. 
Barlaam, mission of, L 99~Treatise of, 

on Beipacy, ii. 43. 
Barlcus, Gsspar, Latfai poems of, iiL 2t6. 
Barometer, Pascal's experiment on, iii. 

35, note. 
Baxonius, Cardinal, * Annals of Ecclesi- 

astical HUtory' of, U. 4, 34, 94, 9&— 

oontlnaed by Spondanns, 453. 
BanxM, J. de, his * Asia,' iL 351. 
Barrow, Dr. laaac, Greek professor, iv. 

f — Latin poet^ of; 256 — his Ser- 
mons, 28, 34, 55. 
Barthius, Gaspar, his < Fwnobosoodida»> 

calus,' L 264 — his ' Adversaria,' tS. 

noU '^ ; ii. 37S. 
BarthoUn, the physician, ilL 443. 
Bartholomew masaacre, justified by Bo* 

tero, ii. 146, and Naudd, iiL 159. 
Bartoli, Jesuit, his writings, iiL 854. 
Bartolns, Jurist, L 68; iL 169. 
Basing, J(^n,L 114. 
Basle, press of Frobenios at, L 273— 

Oouncii of, iL 88. 
Basson. Setiastian, iiL 11. 
Bathurst discovers vital air, iv. 361. 
• Battle of the Books,' the, Iv. 33& 
Baodius, Dominic, iL 246. 
Banhin, John and GaqMur, theh: w vi 

botany. iiL 435. 
BanUn, Gerard, his • Phytopinax,' IL S43. 
Baxter, William, his commentary on the 

Latin tongue^ iv. 9. 
Baxter, Richard, Treatise on the Grotian 

doctrines, iL 413, note. 
Bayard, le Chevalier, memoirs of, L 476. 
Bayle, his critical remarks, iii. 67, note ' 

— his ' Pliilosophical Commentary on 
Scripture,' iv. 48 -~ ' Avia anx Re- 
fligi^' the, 311 — his * NonveUes de 
la B^publique des Lettres,' 310— his 
• Pens^ sur la Comftte de 1680,' 312 
—his Historical and Critical Dictionary, 
ib.— Character of his works, 313, 314 
<— his DUstiouary, observation of, 369. 

fieattie. Dr. WilUam, Essay on Truth of, 

iii. 74. note. 
Beaumont and Fletcher, plays of, iiL 323 

— the Woman-Hater, 322 and note — 
Corruption of their text, 323 — the 
Maid's Tragedy, criticism on, 323 and 
note, 324 — Philaster, ib. — King and 
no King, asfr— the Elder Brother, 326 
•«' Um £^)anisb Curate, 336, 334, note " 



BEMBD8. 

— tbs Custom of the Country, 327— 
the Loyal Snltfect, tb.— Beggar's Bush, 
328 — the Scornful Lady. 329 — Va- 
lentlnian, 330 — Two Koble Kins- 
men, tb. — the FaithfU ShepberdesB, 
2I7U, 331, 331— Rule a Wife and Have 
a Wife, 382— the Knight of the Burn- 
ing Pestie, 333— the Chances, <b.— 
various other of Fletcher's plays, <5.— 
origin of Fletcher's comedies, 334 — 
defecU of the plots, ib, 337, nvte— 
sentiments and style, dramatic, 235— 
diaracters, 336— their tragedies in- 
ferior to their comedies, 337— their 
female portraitures, i6.— criticisms on, 
338, note'. 

Beamnont, Sir John, his < Bosworth FV^d,* 
iiL 26a 

' Beaux' Stratagem,' plav of, iv. 290. 

Becanus, principles of, iii. 157. 

Beocari, Agostmi, pastoral drama of, ii. 
250. 

Beccatelll, L 105. 

Becker, his Physica Subterranea, iv. 340. 

Beckmanh's *IIistoiy of Liventions,' i 
251, 252. 

Beds, his censure of Erasmus,L360. 

Bade, the Venerable, character of bis 
writings,!. 5. 

* Beggar's Bush,' play of, iii. 329. 

Bekker, his * Monde enchant^,' iv. 58. . 

Behmen or Boehm, Jacob, L 400; iiL 14.* 

Behn, writings of Mis., iv. 288, 33L 

Belgic poets, iL 246. 

BeUef, Hobbes on, iiL 116. 

BeUarmin, Cardinal, a Jesuit, iL 76, note '. 
86— his merits as a controversial writer 
of the church of Rome, 86, 90; iv. 17 
—replies by his adversaries named 
« Anti-Bellarminus,' iL 87— his ' Answer 
to James I.,' 396. 

BeUay, French poet, iL 212, 214-Latin 
poems of, 244. 

Beileau, French poet,iL 212. 

BeUeforest, translator of Bandello's novels, 
iL312. 

Bellenden, his treatise ' de Statu,' iiL 158. 

Belllus, Martin (or Castalio), iL 81. 

Bello, Fhrnoesoo, snmamed il Cieoo, poet, 
L23L 

Bellori. Italian antiquarian writer, iv. 13 

Beloe's Anecdotes of Literature, iL 218, 
note ^ 375, note '. 

Belon, "Travels of, and Natural History 
by, ii. 336, 345. 

Bembo, Platro, L 321, 328; iL 4— the 
' AsoUmi' of, L 266— an imitator of 
Petrarch and Cicero, 419— beauties and 
defects of, 420— TasBoni's censure of, 
for adopting lines from Petrarch, 420 
—his elegance, 451, 452; iL 305— 'I>e 
Prose,' by, L 454— Latin poems of, 438, 
478— enjoys his library, and the society 
of the learned at Padua 453— *i¥)iciou8 
critidsros of, 454. 

Bembns^ IL 80& 
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BBNACUI. 

Benactu, poems tm the, L 43A. 
Beiiedetti, the (seometridan, ii. sas. 331. 
Benedictines, their influence tn the pre- 

nervation of clanical M8S., L 4. t4-of 

St. Maur, the ' Uistoire Litt^raire de la 

France,' l^ the, 15, 52. 
Keneflces, Sorpi's Treatise on, ii 397 — 

Uidtory of the Council of Trent, 398. 
Beui, his commentary ou the Poetics of 

Aristotle, ii. :i04 ; UL 356. 
Beuivieni, Italian poet, i. 233. 
Benserade, French court poet, iy. 231. 
Bentham, Jeremy, iv. 169. 
BeutivogUo, Cardinal, his Letters^ UL 361 

—his Civil Wars of Flanders, 45»— 

satires of, ii. 192. 
Eentley, Dr. Richard, his epistle to Mill, 

iv. 9 — on tlic epistles of Pfaalsris, 10 — 

controvefBy with Atterbury. ib. 
Benzoni, ' Novi Orbis Hisloria ' of; ii. 340. 
Beowulf, poem of, i. 133. 
Berald, N., French scholar, L 283. 
BerchoBur, learning of, L 96, 121. 
Berenger, ooutrovervy with. i. 13. 
Bcrenger of Carpi, his fame as an aoftp 

tomist, i. 467 ; ill 436, 438, no*^. 
Berenice, tragedy of, by Raoine, iv. 261. 
Bergerac, Cyrano de, his 'Le Pedant 

Jou^,' iii. 299, 392— his Romances, iv. 

328 
Berigard, Claude, his ' CircuU Pisani,' iii. 

12. 
Berkeley, Bishop, worlcs of, ill. 73 ; iv. 126, 

133. 
Bermudez, tragedies of, ii. 260. 
Bemi, his 'Orlando Innamorato,' L 310, 

369— his lighter producUons, character 

of, 370— Boiardo's poem of Otlaudo, re- 

written by, 423, 424— ludicrous poetry 

named after him, Poesia Bemesca, 422. 
Bemier's epitome of GkMssendi, iv. 76, 

128. 
Bemier's travels, iv. 367. 
Bemouilli, John, on the Differential Gal- 

cuius, iv. 362. 
Beroaldo, librarian of the Vatican* i. 269, 

477. 
Berquin, Lewis, first martyr to Pro- 
testantism in France, L 364, note t. 
Berthold, Archbishop of Mente, censor on 

books, i. 254. 
Bertoldo, romance of, iii. 232, note. 
Bessarion, Cardinal, his 'Ad versus ca- 

lumniatorem Platonis,' i. 152. 
Bethune, Mr. Drinkwater, his life of 

Qalileo, ill. 413. note. 
Betterton. the actor, iv. 280, 281. 
fieza, ' do Hereticis puniendis,' ii. 81 — 

his Latin Testament, 98— Latin poetry 

of, 244— his learning, 93, note f, 
Bibbiena, Cardinal, his comedy of ' Ca- 

landra,' i. 263, 
Bible, Mazarin, the first printed book, 

the. i. I5fr— Hebrew, iii. 446, 446— in 

modem language* prohibited by the 

Fbpe, and bamt, ii. 36ft— the Pblyglott 



BODIN. 

Bible of Alcaltf, i. 320->D(yiiay, iL 464 
—the SIstine Bible, 98— that hj Cle* 
ment VIII., ib. — Protestant Bibles 
and Testaments, tb. — Geneva Bible, 
Ooverdale's Bible. 99 — the Bishops* 
Bible, ib. — Luther's translatitxis, 1. 
36ft— English Bible, translated under 
the authority of James I., ii. 463 — 
style of, 464. [See Scriptures.] 

Bibliander. New Testament of, L 388. 

Bibliographical works, iL 364. 

'Bibliotheca Sussexiana,' L 156. 

' BibUotheca Universalis,' of Gesner, iL 
364. 

* Bibliotheca FratramPolonamm,' iL 433. 

' Bibliotheque Univenelle,' of Le CIob, 
iv. 33 

' Bibliothbques,' ' Universelle,' 'Cboisie,' 
et 'Ancienne et Modame/ oelebri^ 
of these reviews, iv. 33. 

Bibliothtopes Fran^aises, of La Croix, 
and of Verdier, iL 309, 364. 

BikUe, Unitarian writer, iv. 37. 

Bills of exchange, earliest, i. ft3, note '. 

Bilson, Bishop of Winchester, iL 14ft. note. 

Biograpliia Britannica Lileraria, L & 

Biographie Universelle, the, ii. 293, note, 
et passim. 

Biondo, Flavio, L 172. 

Blackmore's poems, iv. 251. 

Blackwood's Magazine, pweiB oo the 
Fatfry Queen, ii. 236, note ^. 

Bladus, printer at Rome, L 333. 

Blaew, MffiDS of, &c., ilL 461. 

Blanchet, Pierre, L 220. 

Blank verse, first introduction of, L 433; 
ii. 221— Milton's, iv. 340— of Mariowe^ 
iL 270— of other authors. 274. 

Blomfield, Dr. Charles, Bishop of Lon- 
don, on the oorraption of the Gre^ 
language, i. 98, note <>— article in the 
Quarterly Review, 33ft, note "—article 
on ASedtjlm in the Edinbniidli Review, 
iv.9. 

Blondel, oontroversialtst, iL 43l,4ftX 

Blood, circulation of the, iL 346 ; iiL 436, 
442 ; iv. 359— passage in Scrvetnson, L. 
469 — supposed to have been diso o v e red 
by Sarpi. iL 397, note <t. 

Blood, transfusion of, iv. 359. 

Boccaccio, criticism on his taste and 
Latin works, L 84, 462— his 'Ec- 
logues,' 84— his Novels, iL 311 — faia 
'Genealogie Deomm,' ft4— his *De- 
camerone,' i. 452 — bis 'de OaaiUis 
Viromm Illustrium,' iL 319. 

Boccalinl. Tn^, UL 3ftl— his RayguagU 
di Plunasso, ib. 467 — his Pletn d«l 
PiBtragone, 353. 

Bochart, the 'Geographia Sacra '.of, iii. 
447— his ' HlerosoicMi,' 44»— his worki 
on Hebrew, ftc., ir. 364. 

Bodin, Joha, writings of, U»97 ; IiL IftS, 
164, 371— analysis of his treatise ol 
'The Republic' Ii. 148.164— conipa* 
rison of, with Macbiavel and Arialoita, 
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BODins. 

166— with Monteaqniea, ib. See 166, 
noU. 

BodioA (or Boyd), Aleuikier, i1. 246. 

Bodley. SirThonutf, foaiider of the Bod- 
leian Library at Oxford, ii. 368 ; ill. 
454— its catalogue, 4M— ita Oriental 
mennscriptB, 446. 

Buerhaavc, works of, iv. 362. 

fio^tie, Stephen de la, 'Le Oontr'Uu' 
of, ii. 133, 134. 

Boethins, character and death of, i. 2— his 
' Consolation of Fhiloeuphy,' »6u— poem 
on, 25. 

Boiardo, Matteo Maria, Connt of Scan- 
diano, L 164, 229 — bis Orlando Inua- 
nvirato reviewed, 229, 31U, 311. 

Boilean, satire of, iiL 387, 389 ; iv. 228 
— praises Malherbe, IiL 244 — his 
* EpisUes,' iv. 228—' Art of Poetry.' ib. 
—Comparison with Horace, 229— his 
Lntrin, iiL 232, note; iv. 228, 229 — 
character of his poetry, 230, 326 — his 
Longinns, 308. 

Bois or Boyse, Mr., reviser of the English 
translation of the Bible, iL 39. 

Boisrobert, French academician, iiL 3C3. 

Bologna, nuiversity of, L 15, 16, notm k, 
™, ", 19 ; iL 356— pabitcrs, 199. 

Bombelli, Algebra of, iL 325. 

Bun, Professor of Civil Law, iv. 217, 

Bonarelli. his Filli di Sclro, a pastoral 
drama, iiL 282. 

Bonamy, literary essays of, L 20. 

Bonaventnra, doctrines of, i. 139. 

Bond, John, his notes on Horace, iL 379. 

Bonfadio, oorre^wndence of, ii. 290. 

Bunnefons, or BonifoDius, ii. 245. 

Books, the earliest printed. L 153, 166— 
price of in the middle ages, 107 and 
note k — number of printed in the 
151h centuiy, 170, 245, 273— price of 
after the invention of printing, 249— 
price for the hire of in the 14th cen- 
tnry, 252 — restraints on the sale of 
printed, 253 — ^prohibition of certain, iL 
365— book fairs, 360, 362— booksellers' 
catalogues, 362— bookselling trade, i. 
247 — mutilation of by the visitors of 
Oxford, temp. Edward Vi., ii. 37, note. 
[See Printing.] 

Bordone's Islands of tiie World, with 
Charts, L 475. 

BorellL 'de Motn Anlmalium,' iv. 301. 

Borghiuo, Haflbelle, treatise on Painting 
by, iL 289. 

Borgia, Francis, Dnke of Ghindia, L 375. 

Borgo, Lnca di, Ii. 321. 

Boscan, Spanish poetry of, L 424; ii. 
203 ; iiL 235. 

fiosco, John de Sacro, his * Treatise on the 
Sphere,' L 114, 115. 

Bossa. on Epic Poetry, iv. 306. 

Boesoet, Bishop of Meanx, iL 430, 439 : 
iv. 3d. 51— the 'Histoire Universelle' 
91, J6. 348 — hi« Sermoa before tb* 



BREllTinS. 

Assembly of the Qallican Clergy, 18— 
draws up the Four Articles, ib. — hia 

* £bcpoaitton de la Foi Catholique,' 22— 
oontmverslal writLogs of, 23 and noUe, 
24— his 'Variations of the Protestant 
Churches/ 36 — fimeral diaoourses af« 
iv. 52, 29a 

Botal of Asti, pupil of Fallopins. ii. S47. 
Botanical gardens instituted at Naples, 

Marburg, Pisa, and at Padua, L 470 — 

Montpellier, iL 340— Chelsea, ir. 356. 
Botany, science of, L 470; iL 339, 340 — 

Poems of Bapin and Delille on gardens, 

iv. 254. 255— writers on, L 470, 471 ; 

IL 839, 340; iiL 434, 462; iv. 349-:i53 

— medical, il 270, note <l. 
Botero, Giovanni, his * Bagione di Stato, 

iL 146— his 'Cosmography,' 354— o£ 

* Political Economy,' UL 164. 
Boucher, • De JustA Henrici ill. abdica- 

tione,' iL 141. 
Bouchetel, his translation of the Hecuba 

of Euripides, L 443. 
Bouhours, critic and grammarian, iii. 

243— his ' Eutretiens d'Ariste et d'Eu- 

g^ne,' iv. 300 — sarcasms of, 301— hia 

' La Mani^re de bien Peuser,' 303. 
Bouillaud, the Italian astronomer, iiL 415. 
Bourbon, Anthony, original of Panta- 

gruel, i. 450. 
Bourbon, or Borbonlus, Latin poem of, 

iiL 273. 
Bonrdaloue, le Ftoe, style of his sermons, 

iv. 51. 
Bourdin, the Jesuit, ol^ections l^ to the 

Meditations of Descartes, iiL 78. 
Bourgeoise, Jacques, dramatic writer, i. 

443. 
* Bourgeois GtentilhomnM ' of Molibre, a 

diverting moral satire, iv. 275. 
Boursault, his ' Le Mercnre Galant,' iv. 

278. 
Bouterwek, criticisms of, L 122. 263 ; ii 

191, note', 201, 2U3. 209, note^, 256 

258, 308; UL 238, 247, 248, note, 288 

380, 383, et fjouim. 
Bowles, on the Soutiets of, iii. S66, note <^. 
Boyle, Charles, his controversy with 

Bentley, iv. 10. 
, Robert, metaphysical works of 

iv. 341 — extract from, 342— his merits 

in physics and chemistry, i6.— his gene- 
ral character, 343. 
Bradshaw, William, literary reputation 

of, iv. 335, note. 
Bradwardin, Archbishop, on Geometry, 

L 16, note M 18. 
Brain, anatomy of the, works on, iv. 360. 
Bramhall, Archbishop, ii. 413, note. 
Brandt's History of the Relormation is 

the J>ow Countries, L 374, note k* u 

429. 
BraziL Natural History, tc of. UL 431. 
Breboeuf. his ' iniarsalfe,' iv. 233. 
Brentius, his controversy on the ubiquit| 

of Christ's body, U. 76. 
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BRETON. 

Breton, Ei«lUh poet. U. 223— «HavlUA' 

of, 318, iMte b. 
Breton lays, ditcoBrion on, i. 36. 

• Brief Gunoelt of EngUoh Policy.' iL299 ; 

ilL164. 
BricspB, Henrr, matbem«tlclan, ill. 397 — 

' Arithmetica Looarlthmica ' of, 403. 
&iBiK>n on Koman Law, U. 43, 170. 

* Britannia's FMtoraU' of Wm. Browne, 

iiL250. 

British Bibliographer, iL 21R, 290. 

Brito, GulielmoB, poetry of, i. 77. 

' Broken Heart,' the. Ford's pUy of, ilL 
344. 

Brooke, Lord, sWle of his poetry, ill. 263. 

Bruughton, Hugh, iL 85, 348. 

Brouucker, Lord, first inresident of Royal 
Society, iv. 339. 

Brown, Mr. George Arxnltage, 'Sbak- 
speare's Autobiographical Poems ' by, 
iiL 262, note b, 204, note K 

Brown, Dr. Thomas, Ui. 45. 

Brown's 'Philosophy of the Human 
Mind,' iv. 95 and note 6. 

Browne, Sir Thomas, hU 'Religio Me- 
dici,' iiL 152— his ' Hydrotaphia,' 153— 
Inquiry into Vulgar Errors, 461; iv. 
355. 

Browne's, William, Britannia's Pastorals, 
iii. 259. 

Bmcioli, the YeneUan publisher, L 369, 
386. 

Brucker, his History of Fbilosqphy and 
Analysis, L 3, noU; U. 100, 101, 103, 
105.106,110; iiL 3. 

Bmeys, French dramatic author, iv. 279. 

Brunfels, Otto, the * Herbanun viv« 
Eicones'of.L470. 

Bruno, Jordano, theories of, L 94, 322; 
iL 105, 106; iiL 3, 11, 420; iv. 105— 
his philosophical works. iL 106, 107, 
110, 327 — his pantheism. 111— on the 
plurality of worlds, 110 — sonnets by, 
109, note, 291 — various writings of, 290. 

BQites, Fabridus on the language of, iiL 
432. 

Bmytee, La, Garactferes de, iv. 18a 

Brydges, Sir Egerton, 'British Biblio- 
grapher,' * R^titata,' and ' Censnra 
Idteraria' of. ii. 218. 299. 

Buoer, works of, circulated in a fictitious 
name, i. 369. 

Buchanan, his Scottish History, iL 31, 
356—' De Jure RegnL' 46, 135, 139 ; iiL 
157 ; iv. 210— his Latin poetry, IL 246 ; 
iiL 274— his psalms, 277. 

Buckhnrst, Lord (Thomas Sackville), his 
induction to the Mirrour of Magistrates, 
U. 219.220.267. 

Buckinck. Arnold, engraver, L 192. 

Buckingham, Duke of, the 'Beheazsal' 
of, iv. 320. 

Bnda. royal lihraiy, L 166. 

fiudieus, works of, L 234. 283. 284.334, 
859; iL 37— the Commentarii Lingiifg 
Orwcie. L 334, 33ft— bis earlj studies. 



CAJETAN. 

234 — ^his Observations on the Pandect^ 

262, 416. 
Buffon, the naturalist, iL 339. 
Buhle, on Aristotle, L 390 — on the logio 

of, 392 — ^Ramus, 396— on the philosophy 

of Oeea^in, ii. 103, 104 — Commentaries 

of, on tne works of Bruno, 1 05-110 — 

remarlcs by. iv. 71. 
Bnlgarini, on Dante. iL 306. 
BulL Nelson's life of. iv. 35. note S-.his 

'Hannonia ApostoUca.' 36— his 'De- 

fensio Fidei Nioente.' 37. 
Bullinger. theological writings of, iL 93. 
Bunel. Peter, epistles of. L 33U. note. 
Bunyan, John, his ' PiJ^pim's Progress,' 

L316; iv. 331. 
Buonarotti, Michael Angelo, iv. 13.3, note 
Buonmattei, his Grammar ' Delia Lingua 

ToBcana,' iiL 354. 
Burbage the player, iiL 302, note. 
Buiigersdicius, logidan, ilL 6 ; iv. 62. 
Burke, £dmund, compared with Loid 

Bacon, iii. 61. 
Burle^^ Lord, reftises to sanction Um 

Lambeth articles of Whitgift. iL 42i» 
Burlesque poetry writers, IL 192. 
Burman, quotations firom, iL 388. 
Burnet, Bishop, his ' History of his Own 

Times,' iv. 35— his ' History of the Ro- 

formation,' 369— his translation of tlM 

Utopia, L 281. 
Burnet, Thomas, his * ArchsBologia Phi- 

losophica,' iv. 41— theory of the earth 

by, 357. 
Bumey's ' History of Music.' L 214, note *. 
Barton's * Anatomy of Melancholy,' ilL 

376. 
Bury, Richard of, L 56, note *— librsrr 

and ' Philobiblon ' of, 80, 96. 
Busbequius, iiL 373. note. 
Busenbaom. his ' Medulla casunm Gmw 

scientiflB,' iii. 138. 
' Bussy d' Ambois,' play of Chapman, ill. 

347 

Butler. ' Hudibras ' of, iv. 234— satirical 

poetry of. 246. 
Butler's ' Analogy,' iv. 166 and note; 
Buxtorf, the elder, Hebraist, iii. 445. 
Buxtorf. the son, his controversy on the 

text of Scripture. iiL 446. 
Byzantine Uterature. L 98. 

Cabbala, the Jewish. L 205. 
Cabot, Sebastian. L 475; iL 353. 
Gadamosto. the Venetisji, his Toyages oi 

discovery, 1. 267. 
CaaUus Rhodiginus. it 8. 
Caasalpin, botanical writer, iL 342; lU. 

434; iv. 349— his 'Quastionea Pari* 

pateticos,' iiL 439, note. 
CsBsarios, Homilies of, L 9, note. 
Calm, Roman presbyter. L 12. note. 
Gains. Dr.. on « British l>ogi,' iL 3^8. 
Gains, ihigment of on the Ganoa of tlw 

New Testament, L 12, nott. 
O^tan, controveriiaUf^ iL %i. 
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GALDEBINO. 

CUderino, L 178. 

Calderon de la Barca, Pedro, traad-oo- 
inedieB of, iiL 333 — number of his 
^eoea, 285— cumedieB of, i6.— his * La 
Vida ea Saef&o/ 286— his ' A Secreto 
Agravio secrete Vengan^a,' 288 — his 
style, t6.— his merit dttcussed, 290— the 
school of, iy. 26T. 

Cftlendar, the Gregorian, iL 56, 829. 

Oilepio, Latin Dictionary of, L 258, 338 ; 
iL2«. 

*Calisto and Meliboea,' Spanish play, L 
263 — its great reputation, 264. 

CUixtDs, George, exertions of for religions 
oonoord, 11. 416-419, and votes, 

Gallimachus, Mad« leader's translation of, 
iv.6. 

Gallistns, Ajodranicns, a teacher of Greek, 
L 151. 

0slmenMe,his*CaBB8ndra,' iiL 386— his 
' Cleopatra,' tb. 

CalTin, John, bom in Picardy. i. 367— 
character of his institutions, ib. ; ii. 85, 
93; iv. 35 — their great reputetion. L 
3T9 — exposition of his doctrine, 367 — 
received as a l^islator at Geneva, ib. 
— ^his political opinions, 414 — ^his con- 
troversy with Cassander, ii. 72— death 
of Servotus instigated and defended by, 
77-79, 441— their doctrines, 415, 417, 
428 ; iv. 23, 36 — Crypto<)alvinists. 11. 
75 — hostility and intolerance between 
the Calvinistic and Lutheran churches, 
72. 406. 

Calvisius, Setli, Chronology of, il. 391. 

Osmaldnlenses Anuales, 1. 192 and note f. 

Otmbrenris, Giraldus, remarks on Oxford 
University by, i 16. 

Gambridge, UniverBlty of, 1 16, 293, note, 
347. 446 ; ii. 38. 39 and noU "*, 349— 
state of learning In, 38, 39— the Uni- 
versity litvary, 359 ; ilL 456— Ascham's 
character of, 1. 348— the press, ii. 42. 

■Camden, iiL 318— his Greek Grammar, ii. 
43— his 'Britannia,' 46— his 'Life of 
Elizabeth,' ill. 453. 

Camera Obecura of Baptiste Porta, U. 
330. 

Osmerarius, German scholar, L 211, 260, 
842, 343— Academy of, 479— his Com- 
mentaries, IL 19— a restorer of ancient 
learning, 37— on botany, ilL 434; iv. 
855. 

Oameron, a French divine, iL 431. 

Oamoens, the ' Lusiad ' of. ii. 206 — its 
defects, 206 — its excellences, tb.— minor 
poems of, 208 — ^remarks of Southey, 
306, note. 

Gampenella, Thomas, ii 105; iiL 415— 
his 'Politics.' 159— his 'City of th6 
Sun,' 390 — Analysis of his philosophy, 
6-11. 

Oarapono, his Life of Braocio di Montone, 
L rfi9, note. 

Oampauns, version of Euclid by. L 116. 

Campbell, Mr. Thomas, remarks of, iL 



CA8IMIK. 

220, 234, note 8, 230, 241, note, 3T3 ; ilL 

265. notfc 
Campeggio, Italian dramatist, IiL 28S. 
Campion, English poet. IL 23a 
Campistron, tragedies by. iv. 270. 
Canini, Syriac Grammar of. iL 347. 
Caninius, Angelus, IL 6— his ' UeUenii- 

mus,' 17 ; Iv. 4. 
Cantacuzenns, Emperor, L 100. 
Canter, Theodore, the * Variae Lectiones ' 

of. 11. 21. 
Canter, William, his versionR of Aristidcs 

and £uripld(>s, IL 10— his ' Novce Lec- 
tiones,' 19, 20. 
Canus, Melchior, his * Lod Thoologici,' IL 

92. 
CapeUa, Martianiu. Encyclopadla of. L 3. 
Capellari. the Latin poet of Italy, iv. 253. 
Capito. German scholar, L 301. 
Cappel, Louis, his 'Arcanum punctua- 

tionis revelatum,' iiL 446 — 'Critica 

Sacra' of, 447. 
Caraodo, his drama of * Corradlno,' iv. 

257. 
Carate, the Spanish author on Botany. IL 

340. 
Cardan, Jerome, writer on algebra, L 400, 

401 and note, 459-463 — his rule for 

cubic equations, 459 ; ii. 319, 321 ; iiL 

403— on mechanics, ii. 330. 
Cards, playing, invention of, L 153. 
Carew. Thomas, merit of his poetry, iiL 
. 266; iv. 234. 
Carew, Richard, his translation of Tano, 

U. 230. 
Carion's Chronicle, by Melanohthon, /. 

476. 
Carlostadt, religions tenets of, ii. 24. 
Carlovingian IdngR, chui^rs by the, L 57. 
Caro, Annibal, oofrespondence of, il. 289 

— sonnets of^ 184— translation of the 

JEneld by, 193 — his dispute with 

Costelvetro, 303. 
Carreri, Gemelli, his Travels round the 

World, iv. 366. 
Cartesian philoeophy, summary of the, 

ill. 71-96, 416; iv. 69, 130, 140. [Set 

Descartes.] 
Carthusiams, leamii^ of the, L 74. 
Cartoblacas. Andronicus, L 185, 186. 
Cartwriglit, his ' Platform,' iL 47. 
Cartwright, William, on Shakspeare^ 

couplet by, UL 316, note P. 
Casa, Italian poet, ii. 128, 129, 183, 192, 

288. 
Cosanuova, L 477. 
Cafsaubon, Isaac, the eminent scholar. iL 

34. 36. 371; iv. 9— a light of the 

literary world, IL 36— correspondence 

with ScaUger. l9,vote f, 52. note k. 406 

— attack on Bellormin by, 86, note ^. 
Gasaubon, Mcric, IL .375, note t, 408, note* 

— his account of Oxford Univendty, ill, 

454 — on the clanaJcs, iv. 9. 
Casimir, lyrlo poetry of, IiL 273, nutek 

iSee SarUavus.] 
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CA81RI. 

ObsIiI, Catalogue of Arabic MSS. by, L 

S8. 
GmIb, Kppler'i tareatlae on tbe capacity 

of, iiL 399. 
Caaaander, Greorge, hid * CoiutuItatioQ ' on 

the Oonfeasion of Aui^bnrg, iL 72 — bis 

ooatroversy with Calvin, ib.— Giotins's 

Annotations, 413. 
Caasini, the gnomon of, at Bologna,!. 189. 
Gasiiodonia, character of his works, L 3 — 

Us De Orthographia, 22, note. 
Castalio, Sebastian, reply of, to Calvin, 

ii. 81. 428, 440— Beza's reply to Cas- 
talio, 81— Scriptural version by, 98 — 

Version of the German Theol(^ by, 

1. 139; iii. 13. 
Castalio, antiquary, ii. 52. 
Castanheda, description of Asia hy, ii. 

361. 
Oastell, Edmund, his Lexicon liepta- 

glotton, iv. 363. 
dstcllio, his wor'ic on Hydraulics, iii. 

423. 
Castelvetro, criticisms of, L 310; ii. 303, 

304 — his commentary on Aristotle's 

Poetics, 304. 
Castiglione, ' Cortegiano' of, I. 402— 

Latin }*oetry of, 438 ; ii. 302, 367. 
Castilian pueu, i. 238 ; ii. 203. 
Castill^o, Spanish poet, ii. 203. 
Castillo, i. 125. 
Casuistry, and its difflculties, iii 132, 

134, 136, 137— of the Jesuits, 136; iv. 

161— 'I'aylors work on, 153— Casu- 
istical writers, iii. 131-136. 
Catalogues of new books first published, 

iL 363, note— of libraries, iii. 436. 
Cuterus, his objections to Descartes, iii. 

78. 
Catharin, theologian, tenets of, L 379 ; ii. 

93. 
Cathay of Marco Polo (China). iL 352. 
• Catholicon' of Balbi, hi 1460, i. 82 and 

Cathoucs, their writers, ii. 92, 93, 97 — 

English CatboUcs, 99— Catholic Bibles^ 

97. [See Rome.] 
Cats, popular I >utcn poet, iii. 260. 
Catullus, edition of, by Isaac Vowins, 

iv. 2. 
Cavalieri, mathematician of Bologna, iiL 

400— his geometry, ib. 
Cave on the Dark Ages, i. 4, note. 
Ciucton. printed books of, i. 162. 174, 176. 
Cecchini, celebrated harlequin, iiL 284. 
Cecil, Lady. ii. 45. 

Cello Magno, Odes of, fi, 184; iv. 223. 
Celso, Mino, 'de Haereticis,' ftc., ii. 83, 

440. 
Celtes, Conrad, i. 212— dramas of, 214— 

academics established by, 47tf. 
Celticus sermo, the pcUait of Gaul, i. 21 

and note. 
Oentnriatores, or the church historians 

who termed, ii. 94— of Magdeburr. 74! 

04. 



GREHNITZ. 

Omtary, fifteenth, events and lltamy 
acquisitions of, L 243, 244. 

Cephaheus, Greek Testament of, L 385. 

Oerisantes, Latin poems of, iii. 273. 

Cervantes, reputation of hia ' Don Quix- 
ote,' iii. 379 — German criticism as to 
his design, ib. — observations on the 
author, 382, 383 — excellence of the 
romance, 384— his minor novels, 385, 
iL 308 — his dramatic pieces, hia Nn- 
mancia, 260-262 — inve«tives on, by 
Avellenada, iii. 379 -— critidam bft 
388. 

Cesalpin,QuawtioneBFeripatetic8e, iL 103, 
105. 

Cesarini, merit of, iii. 274. 

Cesi, l>rince Frederic, founds the Linoean 
Society at Rome, iii. 413. 468. 

Ceva. his Latin poems, iv. 252. 

Cbaloondyles arrives from Constantinople 
in Italy. L i5l. 

Chaldee, the language and Scriptures, L 
320 ; U. 347 ; ill. 445. 448. 

Chaloner, Sir Thomas, his poem * De 
Republicft Instaurand&; iI/247— dia- 
racter of his poetry, 310. 

Champeaux, William of, i. 14. 

Champmeld. Mademoiselle de, !▼. 259. 

Chancellor, his voyage to the North Sea, 
ii. 362. 

Chapelain, French poet, iii. 363— his ' La 
Puoelle ' iv. 232. 

Cbapelle, or I'Huillier, poet, iv. 231. 

Chapman, dramas of, iii. 347 — his Homer, 
U.229; iiL 347. 

Charlemagne, cathedral and oooventna] 
schools esUblished by, L 4, 6, 7, 11, 
16. 

Charlemagne, fabulous voyi^ of; to Con- 
stantinople, metrical romance on, L 
28, note ^ 

Charles I. of England, ii. 402, 462 ; iii. 102, 
303, 346, 370, 375. 

Charles II., education and lifceratare In 
hia reign, iv. 8, 56 — poetiy, 250 — 
comedy, 287. 

Charles V. the Emperor, ii. 200. 

Charles IX. of France, iL 212. 

Charles the Bald, L 7, 24. 25. moU K 

Charleton. Dr., his traoaiatioa <tf Gaa- 
sendi, iv. 128. 

Chardin, Voyages of, iv. 367. 

Charron, Peter, treatise « Des Trois Y^ 
rii^' &C., by, iL 96—' Ou Wiadon,' 
460 ; iii. 147. 

Charters, anciently written on jfKpjna 
and on parchment, L 57, 58. 

Chancer, remarks oo the poetiy nt, L 49, 
128.433; iuawi. 

Chaulieu. poems of, iv. 231. 

Cheke, Sir John. L 339— Greek professor 
at Cambridge, 346-348 — his ' Reroi> 
matio Legiun Eccleriaaticamm,' ii. 32. 

Chemistry, science of, iv. 340, 343. 

Chemnitz, the ' Lod Thaclmdci ' oC 0* 
02,93. 
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CHEVAUEB. 

Chevalier, Hrbrew profesBor, ii. 349. 

* Cbevy Chase/ poem of, its probable 
date, i. 12ft, nou "-—its effect upon Sir 
P. Sidney, ii. 269. 

GUabren, Italian poet, ii. 184 ; iiL 233, 
276 ; iv. 221— his imitators, lii. 235. 

Ghiflet, the Jesuit, the first reviewer, iv. 
309. 

Child. Sir Josiah, on Trade, iv. 213. 

GhilUngworth, ' Religion of Protestants ' 
l^, ii. 421-425. 

Ghimpaiizee of Angola, iii. 431 and note. 

China, stereot3rpe printing known in, 1. 
163— missionaries to, ii. 352; iii. 449 
— histoxy of, ii. 352— Kircher's and 
Nieuhofrs account of, iv. 365, 36T— 
Voyages in, ii. 354. 

Chinese languid and manuscripts, iii. 
449. 

Chivalry, its effects on poetry, i. 131-134 
— romances of, 134, 448 ; ii. 312. 

Chocolate, poem on, by Strozsi, iv. 253. 

Qiristianity, prevalence of disbelief in, 
iv. 40 — ^vindications of, 46. 
Christiad,' the, of Vida, i. 437. 

Christina of Sweden, iii. 96 ; Iv. 222. 

Christine of Pisa, a lady of literary ao- 
oompUshmentB in the court of Charles 
y. of France, 1. 98 ; iv. 226. 

Chzistopherson, his Jephthah, 1. 446. 

Chronology, Joseph Scaliger's ' de Emen- 
datione Temporum,' ii. 56— his Julian 
Period, 66— Archbishop Usher's, iv. 
14 — the Hebrew chronology, 15 — 
writers on, ii. 391-394 ; iv. 15, 16. 

Chrysoloras, Emanuel, i. 97, 100. 

Chrysostom, Savile's edition of, ii. 377, 
note'. 

Church, influence of, upon learning, L 6. 

Churchyard, writings of. ii. 220. 

Ciaoonius, Alfonsus, ii. 52. 

Claoonius (or Chacon), Pater, * De Tri- 
clinio Rcnnano,' ii.52. 

CiampoU. the * Rime ' of, iii. 235. 

Qbber, his plays, iv. 291, ftote. 

Cicero, Isidore's opinion of, i. 3— Orations 
of; discovered by Poggio, 87— his style 
a criterion of liingnago. 89, 331 — argu- 
ment bv, 231 — editions of, 161,331: 
ii. 8 and note — his orations elucidated 
by Sigonios, 49 — his epistles, 290; 
Iv. 2. 

Ciceronian literature, L 331. 

' Cfceronianus ' of Erasmus, 1. 330. 

'Ciceronis Consul,' &c., by Bellenden, 
IiL 168. 

Cid,' the, ancient Spanish poem, i. 42 
^ascribed to Pedro Abad, 122 and 
note 9 — Comeille's poem of, iii. 293, 
296— critique on, 366 — ^romances of the, 
236. 

Ctanento, Academy del, iv. 837. 

Gtaithio, Giraldi, his tragedy of the 
* Orbeoche,' L 440— his* Hundred Tales,' 
VL 311— invention of, 249. 

Cifcunnavigatoni, acoonni of, ii. 351. 



C0LERIIX3E. 

drlacuB of Anoona, 1. 172. 
Cistercians, learning of, i. H, 
Citizens, on the privileges of. ii. 150. 
avil Law and Civilians. [.S^ Law.] 
Clarendon, Earl of, his History, iiL 375. 
Clarius, Isidore, adiUon of the Vulgati 

by, ii. 98, 348. 
Classics. Labours of the Florentine 

Critics on, L I78^first and celebrated 

editions of the, 259, 331 ; ii. 2, 36 ; iv. 

6— Variorum editions, L 331, iv. i — 

Delphin. 4. et jMMtm— Strada's imlta* 

tious, iii. 356. 
Claubei^ German metaphysician, iv. 78. 
Claude, French Protestant controversial 

writer, iv. 22— his conference wiUl 

Glavius, ' Euclid' of, 11. 325— calendar i«* 

formed by, 329. 
Clemangis, Latin veraes of, L 1C9— re* 

ligious views of, 13^. 
Clement VIII., ii. 76— an edition of Scrip* 

ture authorised by, 98, 395— diaracter 

of, 431. 
Clement, Jaqnes, the regicide, ii. 142. 
Clenardus, Greek Grammar of, L 336 ; IL 

17 ; iv. 4. 
^cisyi .i^r^udices of, against learning, 

L 4— preservation of grammatical lite* 

reture owing to, 5 — hostility between 

the secular and the regular, 138— dls* 

cipline of, ii. 62. 
Clerselier, metaphysician, ill. 71, 422; 

iv. 78. 
Cleveland, satirical poetry of, iii. 246, 

250. 
Clugni, Abbot of iSee P^ter Clnniaoensls], 

i. 58, &c— library of the Abbey of, 74. 
CLuKius, his works on Natural History 

and Botany, iL 342 ; iii. 430. 
Quverius, his *Gennania Antiqua,' iL 

390. 
CooM^jus, * Summa DoctrinsB,' of, ii. 454* 

iv. 77. 
Codex Chartaceus, Cottonlan MSS. 

(Galba, B. L) contents, and materials 

written on, L 60. 
Coeifeteau, translation of Florus by, iiL 

859. 
Coffee, its first mention by European 

writers, iL 340. 
Coins, onlltction oi; by Petrarch, L 172— 

by Niccoll, ib. — on adulteration of, iL 

164— Italian tracts on, iii. 164— Depre*' 

dation of, under William IIL, iv. 214. 

SSee Numismatics.3 
ter, anatomist, iL 345. 

Colberti French minister, iv. 339. 

Colebrooke, Mr., on the algebra of India, 
L 242, note. 

Coleridge, Mr., his praise of Beaumont 
and Metcher. IiL 305, note— his opinions 
on the plays of Shakspeare, 313, 318 
—remarks of, ii. 286; iii. 331, notet 
442, note— on Spenser, iL 237, note '— 
on Shakipeare's Sonnets, iiL 2^—00 
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CX>LBT. 

Milton. Iv. 234, note— <m the Argmla, 

ill. 3S9, fi0le— hii *Il(!iiiaiiM»* iv. 236. 

note. 
Oolet. Dfan, i. 2YS— foander of St Fud't 

tkhooU ii. 41. 
OoUiueafl. printer at Pluia, L 3S?, SCO, S8S. 
OoUalto, Counts of. IL 188. 
OoUege of Oroot, at Deventer, i. Ill— of 

WUUam of Wykebam, 167-King'B, at 

Cambridge, l67--of AlcaU and Lou- 
vain. 216. 276. r^« UniveraiUes.] 
Comer's History of Dramatic Poetry, and 

Annals of the Stage. I 21T. noU d, 264, 

fWte •; ii. 266. 26T, nUes, 268, 269. 270, 

et mq^ 29i, note; liL 301-303, noUt, 
OoloocC Angelo, Liitin poet, L 477. 
Colomies. the * Colomesiana,' U. 66,noU\ 
Colonna, Yittoria, widow of the Marquis 

of Pescara, L 372— her virtues and 

talents, 421 ; iL 190. 
Goluocio Salntato, Utersry merits oC L 88. 
Oolombos, Christopher, Epistle of, L 268 

— iiisoovay of America by, 268, 323- 

325. 
Columbus, BnaUos, ' de Re AnatomidI,' 

ii.345; iil. 438, 440, 441« 
Coinmna, or Ocdonna, his botanical worlu^ 

UL 434— his etchings of plants^ 434; 

lv.349. 
Oombat, single, Qrotlus on, liL 206. 
Comedy, iv. 270— Italian, 1. 438: ii. 240 

—extemporaneous, iiL 283— Spanish, 

ii.264, Itc. [Ste Drama.] 
Oomenius, his system of acquiring Latin, 

ii. 369— its utiUty discussed, 370, noCe. 
Gomes Natalis, * Mytholof^ ' of, ii. 65. 
Comets, theory respectii^ iL 329 ; iiL 410. 
Comines, Philip de. L 241 ; IL 145. 
Commandin, the mathematician, iL 825 

— woriu on geometry edited l^, 326. 
Commerce and trade, worl&s on, iiL 165, 

166; iv. 212. 2ia 
Commonwealths, origin oi^ iL 160; UL 

168, 172, 192. 
Conoeptuallsts. L 186. 
Conchology, lister's worlc on, iv. 348. 
'ConcoroMB Formula,' dedaratiou of 

faith, U. 76. 92. 
Ciondillac works ot iiL 111, 112, note, 

219, 220. 
Confession, its importance to the Romish 

diurch, iiL 131— strict and lax schemes 

of it. 136. 
CSongreve, William, his tiomedies, iv. 

286, 288— Old Bachelor, ib.— Way of 

the World, ib.— I>ove for Love, 289— 

his Moumii^ Bride, 286. 
Conic Sections, on, iiL 399— problem of 

the cycloid, 402. 
Connan. the civilian, IL 170 ; UL 194. 
Conrad of Wiirtsbuik. L 39. 
Coiiringius, Herman, UL 163, 167, 180. 
Constance, councU of, iL 88, 162. 
Gonstaiitln, Robert, reputation of his 

Lexicon, iL 14. 41. 
«Constantine, History of,' drama of, L213. 



OOBTANZO. 

Ocmstantiiiople, revolution in language 
on its capture by Mahomet IL, L 98. 

Constitutions of European sUtea. printed 
by the Elxevirs, UL 158. 

Contareni, tenets of, iL 68. 

* Contention of York and Lancaster.' nlay 
of, U. 271. 

Conti, Qiuato di, Italian poet. i. 164. 

Oonti, Nioolo dl, his tnvela in the East. 
L147. 

Contracts, on, UL 197. 198. 

Controversy of Catholics and Protestants, 
U. 70, 404. 

Convents, expulsion of nuns from their, L 
355. 

Co<^ Sir Antony, acoomplished dan|^ 
tors of, U. 45. 

'Cooper's HUl,' Denham's poem of, i!L 
254 — Johnson's remarks on, 256, note. 

Cop, the physidan, L 340. 

Copernicus, astroixmiicai tywtem ot, L 
463; iL 326, 827, 328, 329; UL 7, 409. 
414— his system adopted by QaiiibO, ii 
327 ; UL 412— by Kepler. 409. 

Coppetta, Italian poet, iL 165. 

Coptic language indebted to the t»- 
searehesof Athanasins Kirdier, iU. 449. 

Cordova, Oranada. and Malaga, ooUMlafie 
institutions of, L 17. 

Cordus, £nriclus, liia ' Botanilogioan; 
L 470. 

OomeUle, Pierre, dramas of : his * MeUte.' 
UL 292— the *ad,' 293-295; iv. 262— 
*CUtandre,' 'La Veuve,' iiL 292— *M^ 
d^' 293—' Les Horaces,' 295—' Cinna,' 
296 — ' Polyencte,' ife. — * Rodognne/ 
297 ; iv. 266—' Pomp^,* iiL 297—' He- 
raclius,' 298— 'NicomMe,' tb.— 'Le 
Menteur,' 299— style of,294— Ikultoand 
beauUes of, 298— comparison of Radne 
with, iv. 267. 

Comeille, Thomas, dramatic weeks oC 
iv. 268— his tragedies nneqnal in merit. 
269— his* Ailane' and ' Eart of Essex,' 
<&.- his grammatical critidnns, 300. 

GomeUus k I^pide, U. 453. 

Comiani, critical remarks of. 1. 164, 311 ; 
iL 190, note P. 253, note h. 290; iv. 223. 

Comutns, grammarian, L 22, note. 

CorporaUons, iL 154. 

Corrqggio and Tasso, their reqwctive 
talents compared, iL 200. 

Gorxespondence, Uterary, iL 363. 

Cortenus, Panlus, his 'Dialogue de bo- 
minibus doctis,' i. 84, note ", 182— his 
commentary on the scholastic philoiih 

phy.u.4. 

Comnos, MathJaa, king of Hunsaiy, L 

166. 
Corydns, a patron of learning, L 47T 
Cosmo de' Medid, L 105. 
Cosmo L, of Fioranoe, type of MacUaml's 

Prince, it 806. 
CossaU, History of Algebra by. L 46a 

461 , 462 and notes ,* U. 321 . 323, 324, note 
Gostanio, Anielo dl,iL 183, 184. ifX 
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008TAR. 

Cortar, Lawrraioe, printer of Haarlem, i. 

154. 
Gota, Bodrigo, dramatic aothor, L 268. 
Cotelier, his Greek emditknip iv. 6. 
Cotta, the Latin poet, ii. 308. 
CoancUs of the Gfauith of Borne, i. 301, 

375 ; ii. 69, B8, 93, 398, 41ft— of Trent 

[Set Trout, ftc.]. 
Couroelles, treatise on critidflm, ii. 809. 
GonxoeUeB, Arminian dlyine. It. 32, 37. 
Ooa6in,M.,on the philosophy of Boecelin 

and Ahelard,!. l4,fiote i— edition of tha 

works of Descartes, iii. 98— remarks on 

Locke, iy. 147, 148, note, 
Govarmvias, Spanish lawyer, ii. 178, 177, 

179. 
Covenants, on, ilL 170. 
Ck)veidale'8 edition of the Bible, i. 386 and 

fioteb; ii. 99. 
Oowley, poems of, UL 256, 257 ; ir. 244r— 

his Pindaric Odes, ilL 267— his Latin 

style, «>.— Johnson's character of, ib. — 

his ' Epitaphium Vlvi Anctoris,' iv. 256 

—his prose works, 316. 
Cox, Leonard, his ' Art of Bhetoric,' L 457 ; 

ii. 309. 
Oox,Dr. 'his * Life of Melanchthon,' L 274, 

note*. 
Crakanthorp, lopcal works of, iii. 6. 
Cranmer, ArchbiBhop, library of, i. 351 ; 

ii. 436, 439. 
Crashaw, style of his poetry described, liL 

256, 257. 
Craston, Lexicon of, i. 171, 226— printed 

by Aldus in 1497, t6. 
Creed, the AposUes', ii. 444, 447 — the 

AthansHJan, 444. 
Cxellius, * de Satisfactione Ghristi,' iL 433 

—his ' Vindidffi,' 442. 
Cremonini, Caesar, ii. 101, 103 ; iii. 5. 
Cresci, on the loves of Petrarch and Laura, 

iL303. 
Crescimbeni, poet and critic, i. 420, 421, 

noU^i iL 181. 186,306; iii. 234, 283; 

iv. 22fr— History of National Poetiy by, 

292. 
Cretensis, Donetrius, L 320. 
Grispinus, Milo, abbot of Westminster, i. 

72, note \ 
OriBpin, Greek works printed by, ii. 

375. 
• Critici Sacri,' ii. 93 ; iv. 57. 
Critidsm, literary, names eminent in, il. 

6— J. C. Scaliger, 300— Grater's The- 

sanrosCriticus, 8— Lambiuus, 11 — Cro- 

qnitts, 12 — Henry Stephens, ib. et 

wusim — French treatises of, 308 — 

Italian, i. 454; ii. 186, 302— Spanish 

critics, 307— early English critics, 309 

•—sacred. 453. 
Croix da Maine, La, ii. 309, 364. 
Croke, Richard, L 273, 275, 345— oratioM 

(if, 293, note. 
OolU of Hesse, on Magnetism, ilL 443, 

nutu <i. 
Ghccnwell, state of learning Ib the Pn»- 



DAL6ABN0. 

tector's time, iv. 7, 199— stat« of reli* 

gion, 37. 
Croyland Abbey, histoiy of, donbtftal, L 

17, noU *. 
Gniqaias, or de Cmsques, sdioUast of, on 

Horace, iL 12. 
Ckusades, and commerce with Constant!* 

nople, infloential on the classical lite- 
rature of Western Europe, L 96— their 

influence upon the manners of the 

European aristocraqy, 133. 
Gru8ca,della,theVocabalaria,iL807; ill. 

853— the Academy of, IL 306, 361 ; iii. 

458. 
Crusius, teadwr of B<nnaic, ii. 24. 
Cudworth, his doctrine, iv. 35, 87, 99, 

note— his * Intellectual System,' 64 — 

described, 64-68, 94, note, 154 ; iiL 45— 

on « Free-will,' iv. 115 and note J— 

* Immutable MoraUty,' by, 154. 
Cueva, Juan de la, poem of, on the Art of 

poetory, ii. 808. 
CiQacins,and his works oo Jurisprudence, 

U. 167-170, 171. 
Cnlagne, Count of, type of Hudibne, iii. 

232. 
Cumberland, Dr. Richard, * De legibus 

NatuTSB,' iv. 159-169 — remarks on his 

theory, 169, 170. 
Cumberland, Mr., criticisms of, iiL 320. 
Cunaeus, on the Antiquities of Judaism 

iii. 447. 
Curcellaeus, letters of, il. 434. 
Cniiosity, the attribute of, Hobbes on, ilL 

120. 
Curren<7 and Exchange, ilL 165, 166. 
Curves, the measurement of, iii. 399, 

400. 
Cusanus, Cardinal Nicolas, mathematl- 

clan, L 160, 191. 
' Custom of the Country,' by Ftetcfaer, iiL 

327. 
Cuvier, Baron, his character of Agricola 

as a German metallurgist, i. 472— opi- 

ni<m of, on Conrad Gcsner's works, IL 

334— also on those of Aldrovandus, 338. 

See his remarks, iii. 431. 
Cycles, solar and lunar, fcc, ii. 57. ' 

C^rcloid, problems relating to, iiL 40S. 
' Cymbalum Mundi,' ii. 96, note d. 

Dach, German devotional songs of, llL 249. 
Dacier, the Horace of, iv. 6— his Aristotle, 

IL304; iv. 6. 
Dacier, Madame, Translations of Homer 

and Sappho by, iv. 5. 
D'Ailly, Peter, the teacher, ii. 88. 
Dailltf on the Right Use of the Fathers, U. 

419, 452. 
D'Alembert, iii. 37. 

Dale, Van, Uie Dutch physician, iv. 296. 
Daleidiamps, Hist. Gen. Plantarum by. IL 

343. 
Dalgarno, George, his attempt to establisk 

an universal character and language, iv. 

123— character of his writings, «&r-«t' 
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UAUDJL. 

iMnpibj to Instruct the dMf and dumb, 
124. note ". 
Ddldiu' ItaUan tragedy of, ilL 218, moU. 

iJalton, atomic theory of, iii. 48. 
Damon and Pythiia,' Edwanb's play of, 
iL268. 

Dampier, Tivyage roond tlie world by, !▼. 
3«T. 

Danooort, his Gheralier k la Mode^ iv. 2T8, 
379. 

Danes, Greek professor In the nniversity 
of Parbi. L 340 and noU ', 353 ; iL 5. 

Daniel, his 'Panegyric' addreiised to 
James 1., ill. 254— his ' avil Wars of 
York and Lancaster,' a poem, 258 — 
• History of Engiaod ' by, 373. 

Daniel, Samuel, his 'CompUdnt of Rosa- 
mond.' ii. 220. 

Dante, Aliffhieri, Life of, br Aretin, L 1 64 
— Commentary on, by Landino, 165— 
his * Divina Oommedia,' i. 43, 108 ; iv. 
239— his 'Purgatory,' and 'Paradise,' 
239 — comparisun with Homer, ii. 306 — 
controversy as to his merits, i6. — com- 
parison of Milton with, iv. 236, 238— 
the'Ugolino'of, ii. 261. 

D'Argonne, Melanges de Litttfrature, iv. 
816. 

Dati. the ' PktMe Florentine ' of, iv. 292. 

D'Aubigntf, Agrippa, iii. 393. 

D'Auoour, Barbier, Iv. 302. 

Daunour, on the origin of the term * Ju- 
lian period,' ii. 56, note *. 

D'Auvergne, Martial, 1. 2iaL 

Davanzat/'s Tacitus, iL 290. 

Davenant, Dr. Charles, his ' Essay on 
Wqrs and Means,' iv. 216. 

Davenant, Sir WUIiam, his * Gondibert,' 
liL260; iv. 245. 

Davenant, theatre of, iv. 280. 

• David and Bethsabe,' play of, iL 272. 

Davies, ^ John, his poem ' Nosce Teip- 
Bum,' or 'On the immortality of the 
Soul,' iL 227 ; HL 263. 

Davlla, Historr of the Gvil Wan hi 
France, l^, iiL 452. 

Davison's 'f^dcal Rhapsody,' ii. 223, 
224, 297, note <». 

De Bit's YoyaRes to the Indies, iL 382. 

Decaineron m Boccacdo, style of, L 452. 

Deccmbrio, the philologist. L 110. 

Declhie' of learnii^ on the fall of the 
Roman em]^, L 2 — in the sixth cen- 
tury, 3. 

Dedeldnd, his poem on Germany, ii. 129. 

Defence, self, GroUus on, iii. 188. 

Definitions of words, on, by Descartes^ 
Locke. Pascal, Leibnitx, Lord Stsdr, 
&c., iiL 87. noU *. 

De Foe. Daniel, iv. 333. 

Degerando, remarks of, iv. 74 and note > — 
— • Histoire des Systfemes,' by. IL 110, 
note '. 

Delstical writers, ii. 95. 

I)ekker.'tbe dramatic poet, iiL 348. 

Delambre, tJbe mathematician, L 160. 



HE wrxT. 

Delflno, dnunatlc works of, iv. 257. 

DelidsB Foetamm Gallorum, ii. 24a 

Delida • Foetarum Belgsrum, ii SIS 
246. 

Deilciffi Fbetarum Italomm, iL 343. 

Deliciffi POetarum Sootorom, iL 246. 

Delille, French poet, iv. 255. 

De Lisle's map of the world, iv. 366. 

Deloin, Francis, i. 283. 

Delphin editions of the Latfai daasiaB. 
iv. 4. 

De Marca, writings on the Galilean liber> 
ties by. iL 403. 

Demetrius Cretensis, a translator for the 
Polyglott Bible of AkaU. L 330. 

Democracy, Spinosa's definition of.iv. 19K 

DeroocritOB, corpuscular theory of, iiL 12. 

Denham, Sir John, his * Cooper's HiU,' iiL 
254. 

Denmark, Scandinavian legends and bat* 
lads of, iiL 2501 

De Dominis, Antonio^ Archbishop of S|i*> 
lato, iL 419, noU b. 

Depping, Moorish romances pnUishcd by 
ii. 209. 

De Retz, historian, iv. 367. 

Defwarto, pbiloso|4iical and sdentffic d^ 
dactions, ftc. of. L 13, note * ; iiL 46ft> 
407, 414 ; iv. 68, 81, 105. 140— summary 
of his metaphysical philoaaphy, kc iiL 
69-99— his algebraic hnprovements, iL 
324 ; iiL 405— bis application of algebra 
to curveflk 405 — ^indebted to Harriott, 
406— his algebraic geometry, 407; fl. 
324— his theory of the universe, UL 415, 
417 — his mechanics, 421 — ^law of motfoa 
by. ib. — oa compound forces, 423 — on 
the lever, 423, noU '—his dioptrics, 42% 
427, 428— on the curves of lenses, 4I2B — 
on the rainbow, ib.— oo the nature of 
light, 417— on the immateriality and 
seat of the soul, 79. 81-85— his fond- 
ness for anatomical d isa e tti op, 81— his 
Meditations, 82, 95— his Paradoxes, 8S 
— ^treatise on logic, 91— oontroversj 
with Voet, 95— Leibnits on the daima 
of earUer writers, 97 and noie— Stew- 
art's estimate of his merits, 96— Ua 
alarm on hearing of the sentence on 
Galileo, 414— orooesB of his phUoaophj, 
iv. 76, 140— his correspondence. 75— 
accused of plaglaiiam, iL 116 ; iiL •«, 
406, noCe. 

Deshouli^fes, Madame, poems of. iv.232. 

Desmarests, the * Clovis* of, iv. 332. 

De Soils. Antonio, historian, iv. 367. 

Despenoer, Hugh de, letter to, L 60. 

Dctportes, Fhllii^>e, the Frendi poet, & 
215. 

Despotism, observatfcms of Bodin oo, ii. 
152, 153. 

Deuxponts, Duke of. encourages the pn^ 
gresB of the Reformation, L 354. 

DevenU^, cIssbIgb printed at, L 232 eel 
lege of. 111, 139, 183. 

De Witt's ■ Interest of HMIaad.' iv. tk% 
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d'hebbelot. 
D'Herbdot's ' BibUoth^ne Orlenul*' tv. 

Diana of Montemayor, li. 313. 

Dibdin's Classics. IL 2, 3. 

Dibdin, Bibliotheca Spenoeriaua, i. 167, 
note 8. 

IHctioiiaries, early Latin, 1. 83, 332— 
Calepio's, 268— Lexicon Pentaglottum, 
iiu 445— Ijexicon Heptaglotton, iv. 363 
-Arabic lexicon, iii. 448— Hebrew lexi- 
con, L 473 — Vocabulario della Cruaca, 
li. 307 ; iiL 363— lower Oreeic. IL 374— 
Latin Thesaarus of R. Stephens, L 338 
— Elyot's Latin and English, L 360— 
Bayle's, iv.312. 313— Moreri's, 312,313. 

Dictionnaire de I'Acad^mie, !▼. 299— iu 
reviBion, ib. 

Dien. Louis de, on the Old Testament, iiL 
446,448. 

Dieze, the German critic ii. 205 ; iiL 337. 

Dlgby, Sir Kenelm, philosoplilcal views 
of, iv. 61, 355. 

Diofenes Laertios, L 337 ; iv. 63. 

Dionysius of HaUcamassus, edition by 
Stephens, of, L 337— by Sylburgios, 
iL21. 

DIophantus, his method in algebra for 
indefinite quantities, i. 463. 

Dioptrics, science of, iiL 422, 427. 

Dioscorides, History of Plants by, ii. 334. 

Diq[>utation, scholastic and theological, L 
362; iL 100-104. 

Divine right of kings, Ui. 160. 

' DodMia's Grove,' romance by Howell, iii. 
392. 

DDdoen8,or Dodonaeus, botanical work of, 
ii. 341, 342 ; ilL 436. 

Dodsley's Old Plays, L 446 ; iiL 304, noU. 

Dogs, on the sagacity of, IL 1 16, note ". 

' Doister, Ralph Roister,' play of, i. 447. 

Dolce Lodovko, treatise of, L 455 — liis 
tragedies, iL 249. 

Dolet, Stephen, essay of, on Ponctnation, 
L 465 ; iL 302. 

Domat, ' Loix Civiles ' of. iv. 219. 

Domenicfaino, his style of painting, iL 200. 

' Domesday,' Lord Stirling's poem of. iiL 
265 and noU °. 

Dominican order opposed to the Francis- 
can friars. L 376; ii. 119, 431, 432. 

Dnninis, Antonio de, Abp., De RepubUca 
Eoclesiastica, iL 419, note b— on the 
rainbow and solar rays, iiL 426. 

Donati, the Jesuit, his * Roma Vetns et 
l^ova,' IL 389. 

Donatus, Latin grammar, L 70 — sprinted 
in wooden stereotype, 163, 157. 

Doni, his ' Librerla,' a bibliographical his- 
tory, a 364. 

Donne, Dr.. his satires, iL 228— founder of 
the metaphysical style of poetry. iiL 
255. 256 — sermons of, ii. 456— his letter 
to Cotmteas of Devonshire, iiL 268. 

Dorat, French poet, iL 5, 212. 

D'Orleans, Father, historian, iv. 367. 

Dorpius, letter of, om Erasmus, L 296. 

VOL. IV. 



DUOADl. 

DoTNt, Duke of, poetry of, tv. 346. 

Dort, synod of, iL 429 ; iv. 36. 

* Double Dealer,' play of, iv. 288. 

Douglas, Gawin. his translation of tbs 
JEneid, L 280. 

Dousa, poems of, iL 246 ; iii. 249. 

Drake. Sir Francis, voyages of, U. 363. 

Drake's • Shakspeare and his Times,' L 
231— remarks of. iiL 310, 315. 

Drama, ancient Greek, iv. 236, 244— Euro- 
pean, i. 213, 363 ; iL 249 ; iv. 257— Latin 
plays, L 213. 446— mysteries and mo- 
ralities, L 315, 316 and note, 443-44<>— 
of England, 444-446; iL 366; iiL 800; 
iv. 280-391— France, i. 304 ; iL 363 ; iii. 
391 ; iv. 357— Germany, L 315, 444— 
—Italy, 319, 370. 439; ii. 349, 362, 
353; iiL 381, 383 ; iv. 367— Portugal, L 
363, 365— Spain, 363, 264, 441 ; li. 354 ; 
iiL 283; iv. 357 — Extemporaneous 
comedy, iii. 383 and note h ~. Italian 
opera, ii. 353— pastoral drama, 250; iii. 
282, 321— melodrame. ii. 262— panto- 
mime, IiL 283, note k — ^akspeare, 304- 
318— Beaumont and Fletcher, 321-338 
•~Ben Jon8<m, 318-321 — Calderon, 285 
—Lope de Vega, 384— Gomeille, 892 ; 
iv. 368 

Dr^ton,* Michael, ii. 338— his ' Barons' 
Ware,' 226— his • PolyolWon,' iii. 258. 

Dreams, Hobbes on the phienomena of, iii. 
101. 

Drabbel, Oomelius, the microscope of, iiL 

426. 

Dringebei^, Louis, L 184. 

Drinkwater Bethuue's Life of Galileo, 
iiL 413 and note, 

Drummond, the poems of, iii. 260— Son- 
nets o^ 364. 

Drusius, Biblical criticism of, ii. 348 and 
noteb. 

Diyden, John, iv. 330— his eariy poems, 
344— 'Annus Mirabilis,' 246—' Absalom 
and Achitmihel,' ib.—* Religio Laici,' 
347— *MacFlecknoe,' 346— * Hind and 
Flmther,' 347— Fables, 348—' Alexan- 
der's Feast' and the Odes, 349— Trans- 
lation of Virgil, ib. — his prose works 
and style, 317 — his remarks on Shaks- 
peare, iiL 316, notes— ' Essay cm Drama- 
tic Poetry,' 331. note, 337. 338, notes ; iv. 
317, 319 — criticisms by, 67— his heroic 
tn^edies, 282—' Don Sebastian,' 283— 
'Spanish Friar,' 284— 'All for love,' 
385—' State of Innocence,' 343, 343, 318 
— ' Conquest of Grenada,' 383. 

Duaren, interpreter of civU law, iL 169. 

Du Bartas, poetry of, U. 314. 316 ; iii. 340, 
460 ; iv. 230. 

Dubellay on the lYench language, ii. 211, 
vote. 

Dublin, Trinity College, library of, iiL 
456. 

Du Bols, or Sylvius, grammariau. i. 455. 

Docaeus, Fronto, or Le Due, his St Chry< 
sostom, iL 376, note *. 
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DU OAKOE. 

Da Oange, PrefiM» to the GlMaBzy of, L 

20, 21, wM *, 24, wAt t. 
Da Gheane, *HlBtoixe da Balanlme,' by, 

li. 76, 76, notes. 
• Pocheas of Malty; play off Webster, Ui. 

34C 

rtnck, Arthur, on Civil Law, ilL 180. 

Duke, poetry of, iv. 26 L 

Dunbar, WiUiam. * The Thistle and Boee' 

<rf, i. 2641, 420— his allegoiioal poem, 

* The Golden Taxge,' 266. 
Dondad, the, of Pbpe, iv. 229. 
Dunlop's «HUU>ry of. FicUon,' iiL 386, 

note. 
Duns Sootus, aadiolastic barbarian, ii. 38. 
Dunton's ' life and Erron,' &c, iv. 836, 

336. note. 
Du Petit Thouars, remarks of. li. 34a 
Diqpin, M., opinions of. li. 86. 93— his 

panegyric on Richer, 400— his ' Ancient 

IMadpUne of the Qallican Church,' iv. 

19— ' EcdeslasUcal Library,' 20. 
Dupori, James, trsnslatiofis of Scripture 

by, iv. 1, 
Duran, his Bomanoero, or Spanish ro- 
mance ballads, ii. 209; lit. 236, note t. 
Doras, Mademoiselle de, Beligious Con- 
ference before, iv. 24. 
Dnrer, Albert, treatise on * Perspective' 

by. U. 330. 
P'Urfi^ romance of ' Astr^e/ ilL 386 ; Iv. 

232.330. 
Duiyer, his tragedy of Soevole, ilL 299. 
Dutch Pbetry, Ui. 249— grammar of 

^iegel,<b. 
Datens, his ' Origine des d^oouvertes 

attributes auz Modemes,' tii. 426, note, 

441 and note \ 
Du Vair. style of his works, IL 292 ; iii 

358, 367. 
Duval's Aristotle, 11. 374. 
Duvemey, Treatise on Hearing by, iv. 

361. 
Pyoe, Mr., remarks of, ii. 274, note b; ill. 

329, note, 333, 334, noU$. 
Dyer, Edward, style and poetry o^ iL 3ia 
Dynamics of Oalileo, iiL 419. 

Earle. John, the ' Microcosmographia ' of, 

ttL 377, 378. 
Earth, rotation of the. il. 333— theory of 

its revolution round the sun, iiL 412 — 

Burnet's Theory of the, iv. 367. 
Eastern langoages, study of, L 262 ; iii. 

444-449. T&eLanguageO 
Eoclesiastical History t^ Dnpin, iv. 21 ; 

by FXeury, <b. 
Eoclesiastical Historians, IL 94— duties of; 

96. 
Eckius. doctrines of; IL 87. 
Economists, poliUcal, iiL 163; iv.212 et 

$eq. 
Education, Milton's Tractate on, iv. 181 

— ^Locke on, 182— ancient philoeophers 

OP, 183— F^n^ott's Sur I'Educatiou des 

niles, 189. 



ENGLAND. 

* Edward L.' play of, IL 373. 

Edward ix., aeath of, 11. 137— rdgn ot 
226— Ufe of, 27L 

* Edward IL,' play of, IL 271. 

Edward IIL, embassy fir<»n to the Goimt 
of Holland, L 60. 

Edward IV.. state of learning and Uteris 
ture in time of, L 167, 189. 

Edward VL, education of, L 349— sUte of 
learning in the time of, 11. 32^ 136, S93 
— stage plays, &c suppreaeed by his 
council. 1. 446 — Anabaptists burnt, IL 
79 ; drowned. 80. 

Edwards, JEUchaxd. poet, the ' Amantlum 
Ir9 ' of, ii. 218. noU *— ' Damon and 
Pythias.' 268; ilLaOL 

Eichhom'a ' Geschichte der Guitar,' Ac, 
L 3, 4,6, 6. 7, 8, 233, note, 282, note; IL 
87. note; iiL 444. note 6. 

' Eleanor of Csstile,' play of, 11. 273. 

' Elder Brother,' play of, iiL 326. 

Ellas Levita, criticism of, iii. 446. 

Elizabeth, education of. L 349— state of 
learning during bee rdgn, IL 38, 129— 
her own learning, 38 — philoeophkal 
works in her Ume, 40, 129 — wwks of 
fiction, iiL 391— poets, ii. 222, 231 ; iiL 
301 — court of; deacribed, H. 296 — 
poniahment of the Anabaptiata, 80— 
English divines in her reign, 85— Bull 
of Plus V. against the queen, 89. Sm 
also 144y 224. 363. 

Elizabeth, Princess Ptslatlne, ilL 94. 

EUis's 'Specimens of Early English 
Poets,' iL 224, note t; iU. 267. 268. 

Ellis. Sir Hen^, on the Intreductiuo of 
Writing on Paper in the Records. L 61. 

Eloise and Abelard, L 33 — Gleaming of 
Eloise, 96. 

Elyot, Sir Thomas, the 'Governor' of; L 
346, 464— dicttonary of, 350. 

Elzevir Republics, the publication of; ilL 
168. 

Emmius, Ubbo, ' Vetus Grascia Ulostrata' 
of, IL 391. 

Empedodes, discoveries of, iL 343. 

Empiricus, Sextos, on Natural Law, iL 
127 : iii. 146, 148. 

Encyclopaedic works of middle ages, L 
12a 

England, its state of barbarism in tenth 
century, L 8 — its language, 44 — ^state 
of its literature at various periods 
[See Literature}--dawn of Greek lean- 
ing, 236 — Greek scholars in. 276— 
state of learning in, 261, 344, 350 ; iL 
129; iv. 6— atvle of early Engliah 
writers, 1. 453— improvement in styie^ 
llL 369; iv. 316— Latin poeta in, iiL 
278—' Muaas AngUcanae/ iv. 256— En- 
glish Poetiy and Poets, IL 217. 241 ; iii. 
261 ; iv. 233— Drama. L 447 ; iU. 890; 
iv. 280— Prooe writers, iL 293— ]b»> 
teries and Moralities, L 444, 445--lo- 
mances and Fictions. llL 381 ; iv. 33I« 
writers on Mucals, iL 130— klMoriatt 
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ENOLAMD. 

of, 1.241, 464; m. 46a-€eriptare oom- 
mentatoTB, U. 466— political WTltere,iv. 
191, 203— critidflma aod philology, 11. 
3M ; Iv. 9, 10— refonnation-in, L 369 ; 11. 
429— bli^ church paxty, 418. iSee Re- 
formation.] Controversy between Ca- 
thoUca and ProtestanU, 404, 406, 406— 
popular theories and rights, 144— Theo- 
logians and Sermons, 86, 466 ; It. 2T, 
34,65. 
England, Daniel's History of, ill. 373. 
■Eni^Land's Helicon,' contribuion to, 

enumerated, ii. 223. 
En^ish Constitution, the, iv. 202. 
English Revolution of 1688, iv. 210. 
* F"g"tjhTnAii for my Money,' play of, ii. 

279, no(e. 
Engraving on wood and copper, early ex- 
amples of, L 191, 192. 
Ennius, annals of, i. 231. 
Entomology, writers on, UL 430. 
Enzina, Francis de, l^ew Testament by, 

L386. 
Enzina, Juan de la, works of, i. 266. 
Eobauus Hessns, Latin poetry of, i. 439. 
Epicedia, or ftmereal lamentations, iii. 

276. 
Epicnms, defence of, iiL 22. 
Epifloopius, Simon, U. 428, 429— a writer 
for uie Remonstrants, iv. 32, 36— his 
Theological Institutions, ii. 429 ; iv. 38 
^his Life by Limborch, ii. 430, note<). 
Epithalamia, or nuptial so^, iil. 276. 
^"asmus, his criticisms on Fetrardi, i. 84 
—visits En^^d, 236— Greek professor 
at Cambridge, 261— Jealousy of Bodaeus 
and, 283, 284, and note ', his character, 
384— his Greek Testament, 291— the 
OoUoqnies of, 359, 406— his* Encomium 
Morifle,' 237, 293, 296— the ' Ciceronia- 
nus ' of, 330— on Greek pronunciation, 
338— a precursor of ibe great reformers, 
302, 359— his IxOvwItaytat 360— his let- 
ters, 361, laole— his controversy with 
Luther, 302, 308, note r, sao, 362— his 
* De Uboro Arfoitrio,' 362— his epistles 
diaracterized, 363 — bis aUenation from 
the reformers, 364r-his Adages, 237, 
262, 284, 286-291; iL 131— his attacks 
on the monks, L 296— his ' Pttraphrase,' 
379 — his charges against the Luthe- 
rans, 308 — his ' Enchiridion ' and 
Ethical writings, 406— his Theological 
writings, 379A-his death, 366. 
Erastos and Erastianism, ii. 436. 
Ercilla, the ' Araucaua' of. U. 204. 
* Eroolano ' of Varchi, U. 306. 
Erigena learning of, L 8. 
Brizco, Sebastian, hia work on Medals, ii. 
64, 859— his ' Sei Giomate,' or collection 
of Novels. 31X 
Erpenius, Arabic grammar by, iii. 448. 
Elythraeus (or Roni), his ' Ptnaootheca 

virorum illastrimn,' ill. 274. 
Eacobar, casuistical writings of, iii 138. 
BHBrfal, library of, ii. 368. 



FABRICIUS. 

Espinel, UL 288— the ' Marooa de Obre« 

gon'of, 385. 

Espinel, Vinoente, La Casa de la Memoria 
by, ii. 206, note P. 

EsquiUace. Boija de. iii. 238. 

Essex. Earl of, ' Apologv ' for the. ii.. 370 
— private character of, ii. 224, 226. 

Esta^ school of, L 341. 

Este. house of, patrons of learning, i. 229, 
311 ; ii. 263. 340. 

Etherege, George, Greek veriioD of the 
.£neid, U. 40. 

Etherege, Sir George, style of his come- 
dies iv 288. 

Ethicsl on, i. 406; ill 41 ; iv. 106, W 
169. [Ste Philosophy.] 

Etienne, Charles, anatomist, i. 409. 

Eton Greek Grammar, its supposed origin 
discussed, L 336— school, 168, 279, note 
—education of Ix^ at, in 1686, ii. 41 
and note— Savile's press at, 374. 

Etruscan remains, works (m, ii 390. 

Euclid, first translations of, i 116, 221, 
458 — theorem of, iii 399— editions of, 
li326. 

' Euphormio ' of Barclay, ill. 390. 

• Euphues.' the, of Lillv, &&, ii. 294-296. 
*Euridioe,' opera of, by Benuodni, ii. 

253. 
Euripides, ii. 2, 36, 268, mU b ; iv. 259— 

French translations of, i 443. 
Eustachius, Italian anatunist, ii. 344 ; iii. 

442. 
EustathiuB of Theasalonica, his use of 

Romaic words, i. 98, note. 
Eutychius, Annals of, by Pocodte, iv. 

864. 
Evelyn's works, iv. 317. 

* Every Man in his Humour,' play of, ii 

286. 
' Every Man out of his Humour,' play of, 

ii. 296. 
Evidence, on what constitutes, iii 58, 59, 

note, 
Evremond, M. de St, poetry of, iv. 297. 
Exchange aod currency considered, iii 

164. 
Expertens, GalUmadias, i 166. 

Isber, or Fabre, Antony, celebrated 

lawyer of Savoy, ii. 170; iii. 179 
Faber, Basilius, merit of his ThesMtruSy 

ii. 22. 
Faber Stapulensls, a learned FrenchuiaiL 

1. 274, 359, 388. 
Faber, Tanaquii, or Tanneguy le Ftfvre, 

iv. 6— his daughter Anne le Fevre 

(Madame Dacier), <b. 
Fames of La Fontaine, iv. 227. 
Falnre, Peter, his ' Agonistioon, dve de Re 

Athletlcft,' ii. 62. 
Fabretti, on Ronun antiquities and in- 

scriptionB, iv. 13, 14. 
Fabricins, Georae. ii. 24, 870 ; iv. 3— his 

' Bibliotheca Gneca,' 13. 
Fabricius, J<rfm, astron —uc al observa. 

2c2 
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FABRICIUS. 

tloQS by, iii. 412— his treatUe ' De Ma- 
culis In Sole/ 16. 

Fabricios de Aqnapendente, on the 
language of brutes, ill. 432— hU medi- 
cal discoveries, 436, 440. 

Fabroni, 'Vitas Italorum' of, ill. 399, 
noU d ; iy. 13. 

Fabry, bis *Art de plaine Rhetoriqne,' 
i. 456. 

* Fagry Queen,' Papers on, by Proffessor 

Wilson, iL 285, no(»— description and 
diaracter of tlie poem, 233-240. 

FairfiBuc, his ' Jerusalem,' imitated from 
Taaso. 11. 23a 

*Fair Penitent,' play of Bowe, ilL 342. 

* Faithful Shepherdess,' poem of Fletcher, 

ill. 270, 321. 
Faloonieri, his ' Inscriptiones Athleticse,' 

iv. 13. 
Falkland, Lord, translation of Chilling- 
worth by, 11. 421. 
Falloplus, the anatomlsti IL 344; iii. 

43A. 
Fanaticism, its growth among some of the 

reformers, L 356. 
Faroes, i. 220l [See Drama.] 
Farinacci, or Farinaceus, jurist, ill. 179. 
Fanner's Essay on the Learning of Shak- 

speare, 11. 281, note, 
Farnaby, Thomas, grammsrian, it 379. 
Farquhar's comedies, Iv. 290. 
Farringdon, Hugh, abbot of Beading, L 

457. 

* Fatal Disooveiy,' play of Southern, iv. 

286. 
Fathers, the, religious respect for their 

works, 11. 404, 419— doctrine of some of 

the, Ui. 79. 
Fayette, La, Countess of, novels by, iv. 

326 
Feltham, Owen, 'The Besolves' of, UL 

151. 
F^ndlon, archbishop of Cambray, his 

' Maximes des Saints,' iv. 39— on Fe- 
male Education, 189—' Dialogues of the 

Dead' by, 295— merit of his ' T^l^ 

maque,' 330. 
Ferdinand of Tuscany, plants introduced 

into Europe by, 11. 340. 
Fermat, his discoveries in algebra and 

geometry, ill. 402, 407, 422, 428. 
Femel, his mode of measuring a decree of 

the meridian, L 458— eminent French 

physician, 466. 
Ferrara, Church of, broken up in 1650, L 

372— Duke of, botanic |^u4en esta- 
blished by, IL 340. 
Ferrara, Hercules I., marquis of, L 229. 
(•eiTara, Spanish Bible printed at, it W-^ 

libraries of, L 480; IL 358. 
Ferrari, the mathematician, 1. 460 ; IL 319 

— ' Lexicon Gtoogr^>hicnm ' of, iii. 451 

— Syriac lexicon of, 448. 
Ferrarius, Octavius, en Boman dress, iL 

389; iv. 13. 
Feireira. Portagoese poet, iL 2O0i 



7L0BUB. 

Ferreo, Sdpio, inventor of cubic eqn* 

tions, L 459. 
Filxmaid, Leonard, the algebraist, L 112; 

242. 
Fichet, rector of the Sorbonne, L 16a; 

235. 
Flclnus, Marsilius, Theology of, L 142, 152, 

201, 202— translator of PlotiniK, 226. 
Fiction, on works of, L 448; IL 311; Hi. 

379; Iv. 325— English novels, ii. 316; 

iii. 391— Spanish romances, ii. 314; iiL 

379— Italian, L 164; ii. 311— Moorish 

romances, 209. 
Field, on the Church, ii. 455. 
Flesole, villa of Lorenio de Medici at, L 

179. 
Figulus, Hermannus, iL 11. 
Figueroa, Spanish poet, ii. 204. 
Filelfo, philologist, L 102, note* 103,105. 
Filict^a, Vioenzo, his 'Siege of Vienna.' 

iv. 222— his * Italia mia.^ a sonnet, t6. 
FUmer, Sir Bobert, his * Patriarcha,' iiL 

174; iv. 201. 
Fln^ Oronce, mathematician, L 468. 
Floravanti of Bologna, L 160. 
Flore, or Floridus, algebraist, L 469. 
Fioretti, or Udeno Nisielo, writings oi; iiL 

356, 468. 
Firenzuola, satirical poet, iL 193— dte- 

racter of his prose, 288. 
Fischart, Qerman poet, IL 217. 
Fisher, the Jesuit, Land's oonferenoe witl:, 

ii. 405. 
Fisher, John, L 278, note *, 293, note. 
Fisheries, ridito to, iii. 19U 
Fishes, on, IL 338 ; iv. 347. 
Flacius Blyricus, ' Centuriae Magdebfor- 

genses.' diiefly by, IL 74. 94. 
Flaminlo, Italian poet, i. 372— Latin ele> 

gies of Flaminius, 438. 
Flavio Biondo, L 172. 
Flea at Pbitiers, lines on the, ii. 344, 

note h. 
Fl^chier, bishop of Nlsmes, iii. 388; iv. 

51— harmony of his diction, 53, 54. 
Fleming, lyric poetry of, iii. 248. 
Fleming. Kobert, 1. 167. 
Fletcher, Andrew, iv. 323. 
Fletcher, Giles, his poems, iii. 253. 
Fletcher's, John, * Faithful Sbepherdew.' 

ilL 270, 321, 332. [See Beaomoot and 

Fletcher.] 
Fletcher, Fhineas, poet. L 316 — his 

' Purple Island,' UL 2^, 252. 
Fleury, CUude, 'Ecclesiastical Hfetory* 

by, L 3, 9 ; iv. 21— his Dissertetions. ib. 
Florence, Platonic and other academies of, 

L 200, 226— the Onomon ot 189, 190— 

discussion on the language of, 455, 478 ; 

iL 306 ; 111. 354— the AnUisti and men 

of letters of, 458 — the Lanrentiaa li- 
brary, L 478; iL 358— poets of, iv. 222 

—Academy of, L 477 ; iL 306 ; It. 339 

—the vUla of Fiesol^ 1. 170— MMhift- 

vel's History of, 414* IL 39t. 
Floms, lines to^ by Adrfao. L SO^ nsli 
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FLUDD. 

Ftudd, Robert, his Mosaic Fhiloaophy, 
Hi. 13. 

Foieiqgo invents the Macaronic vene, li. 
193, naUJ, 

VoDtaine. La, febles of, iv. 226, 227, 228 
and note, 329. 

Fontenelle, poetry of. iv. 232— critidons 
by, ii. 2S3; iiL 292; iv. 257. 264, 267, 
295, 307, 310, fiot«— character of his 
works, 294 — his eulogies of academi- 
cians, tb.— his ' Dialogues of the Dead,' 
itn— his ' Plurality of Worlds,' 295— 
'History of Oracles,' 296— on Pastoral 
Poetry, 305. 

Ford, John, critiqae by Mr. Gifford on bis 
tragedies, lii. 343. 

Foresti, medical luiowledge o^ ii. 346. 

Forster's ' Mahometaniam unveiled,' i. 
117. 

Fortesene, Sir John, on Monarchy, i. 318. 

Fortnnatus, Latin verse of, i. 30. 

Fortnnio, Italian Grammar of, i. 464. 

Fosse, La, his ' Manlius,' iv. 269. 

Fouquelin,hi8 'Bh^torique Fran9ai8e,' ii. 
308. 

Fourier, M., on Algebra, ii. 325. wAe °- 

Fowler, his wnungs on Christian Mo- 
rality, iv. 36. 

Fhicaatoiius, Latin poetxy of, i. 437 ; IL 
302. 

Fhmce, progress of learning in, i. 232, 
283, 339 — remarks on the language 
uf, i. 212; iL308; iii. 366; iv.292~. 
Latin poets of, iL 244; ilL 273; iv. 
253; Latin style in, i. 276— grammsi- 
rians, L 455 ; iv. 300 — poets and poetry 
of, L 427 ; Ui. 242 ; iv. 226— drama, ii. 
262, 265; iii. 29N300; iv. 257-280— 
mysteries and moralities, 1. 443— no- 
vels and romances, i. 37; ii. 312; 
iiL 385 ; iv. 326 ; opera, iv. 279 ; 
prose writers, ii. 291; iii. 358 — ser- 
mons, iv. 50-54— memoirs, ii. 356 — 
critics, 380— academy of, iii. 363-366 ; 
iv. 298 — academy of sciences, iv. 
339— Galilean church, 11. 399; iv. 18 
—Protestants of, IL 66, 117 ; iv. 22, 47 
•-Edict of Nantes, ii. 83, 440; iv. 22, 
47 — league against Henry IIL, iL 141 
—royal library, iL 358 — ^lawyers of, IL 
169-173— historians, L 241— reviews by 
Bayle and other critics, iv. 310, 314. 

*France8ca of Rimini,' story of, 1. 54. 

Francis L king of France, i. 339 — treaty 
of with the Turks, iii. 198— poets in 
the reign of, i. 427— university of Paris 
enoouraged by, ii. 6. 

Francis of Assisi, St., i. 205. 

Franciscan order, opposed to the Domini- 
can, the, L 376. 

Franco, Italian poet, H. 193. 

Franconian Emperors did not encourage 
letters, 1. 38, note k. 

fhmkfort fair, a mart for books, ii. 360— 
catalogue of books offered for sale from 
1M4 to 1592, 363— university of, i. 292. 



QANDERSHEIN. 

Frederick IL, the Emperor, i. 97. 
Frederick of Aragon, king of Ni4>lc8, a 

patron of learning. L 229. 
Frederick, Landgrave of Hesse. 11.328. 
Free, John, 1 167— error respecting, 146, 

note\ 
F^«e-will, Molina on, ii. 76— controversies 

on, 425. 
Freinshemius, supplements of, to Curtius 

and Livy, 11. 369. 

* Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay,' play of, 

ii. 273. 
FViars, Mendicant, philosophy of, i. 17. 
FHschlin, scholar, tL 24. 
Frisius Gemma, i. 476, 
Frobenios, press of, 1. 273, 291. 337. 
Froissart, history by, i. 241. 
' Fruitful Society,' the, at Weimar, iii 

246. 
Fuchs, Leonavd, his botanical works, 1. 

471 ; ii 341. 
Fuchsia, the plant, i. 471. 
f^ilgentio. Lord Bacon's letter to, iii. 24 

noU» 
Furetibre, Dictionnaire de, iv. 299 — Ro* 

man Bourgeois of, 328. 
Fust, partner of Gutenberg in printiog, 

1. 164— tlwir dispute, 157— Fust in 

partnership with Schseffer, ib, 

Gagnin. Robert, L 235. 

Gaillsaxl's Life of Charlemagne, L 6, note, 

Galateo of Casa, his treatise on polite* 
ness, ii. 128. 

Gale, his notes on lamblichus, iv. 9— hia 
' Court of the GentUes,' 63. 

Galen, medical theory of, i. 465, 466 ; iiL 
436— edition of by Andrew of Asola, 
L 333 — translations of his works, 340. 

Galileo, persecution of, i. 464 ; iii. 413 — 
his elegance of style, 350 — remarks on 
Tasso by. 355— his adoption of Kepler's 
system of geometry, 400 — his theory 
of comets, 410 — Discovers the satellites 
of Jupiter, t&.— planetary discoveriea 
by, t&. 412— maintains the Copemican 
system, it. 327 ; iU. 412—' DeUa Scienza 
Meccanica,' U. 331 ; iii. 418— his dyna- 
mics, 419— on hydrostatics and pneu*. 
matics, 423, 424— his telescope, 425 — 
comparison of Lord Bacon with, 61 — 
various sentiments and opinions of, 
tb.; iv. 323— importance of his dis- 
coveries to geography, 366. 

Gallantry, its effect on manners in the 
middle ages, L 132— absence of, in the 
old Teutonicpoetry, %b. 

GalUcan church, liberties of the, IL 399- 
404 ; iv. 18. 

Gallois, M., critic, Iv. 310. 

Galvani,' Poesia de Trovatori,' L 31 , note ". 

Gambara, Veronica, 11. 190. 

• Gamesters, The,' pUy of SWiley, ill. 3 IB. 
'Gammar Gurton's Needle' comedy L 

447. note; iL 266. 
Gandershein, Abbess of, t XI moU, 
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OABCILA880. 

Gardlano, Spmlih poet, i. 43«->bii stjte 
of eclogoe, 425 ; UL 236. 

Oardeu. Bapin's poem on, W. 253, 254, 
noU L ord fiaooo on, liL 151— botani- 
cal, t 470 ; 11. 340 ; iv. 35«. 

Garland, John, L 292, note. 

'Oarlaod of Julia,' poatkal ooUection, 
ilL 361 and note. 

Oarnier, Bobert, tngedlea of, it 263. 

Qarrick,iii. 319; W.281. 

Garth's * DtoeoHry,' iv. 25l-«ul^)ect of 
tbepo«m,uiL 262. 

Gaicojne, OeoiiBe, hit * Steel Glaaa,' and 
' Froito of War,' ii. 221— his ' Supposes,' 
267 — * Jocasto,' a tragedj, 268, noU b— 
on venifieation, 309. 

Ganwrin of Bandxa, excellent Latin sityle 
of, L 86,88, 162. 

Gassendi, 1. 190, note "—astronomical 
works and olmiTations of,UL 418— 4iis 
Life of Epicurus, Ui. 22; iv. 73— his 
philosophy, 68, 70-76, 128— remarks on 
Lord Herbert, liL 20— his admiration 
of Baoon, 66— attadi on Descartes by, 
82— his logic, iv. 69, 80, 130— his 
physics, 70—' Exerdtattones Puadozi- 
cao.' iiL 22— his ' Syntagma Pbilosophi- 
cum,' !▼. 68, 75— his philosophy mis- 
understood by Stewart, 76— epitome of 
the philoBf^hy by Bemier, 76. 

Gast, Lucas de, writes the romanoe of 
Tristan, i. 136, mote. 

Gataker, Thomas, ii. 465—' Ginnus or 
Adversaria,' by, iv. 8— his 'Marcus 
Antoninus,' tb. 

Gauden, Bishop, and the 'loon BssUike,' 
iiL 375, 376. 

Gaunelo's metaphysics, i. 18* note. 

Gaza. Theodore, L 103, 106, 161, 273, 336. 

Gellibrand, mathematician, ilL 398. 

Gems and Medals, collections of in It y, 
iL359. 

Genoa, M., on the Authorship of 'De 
Imiutione Christi; i. 140. 

Generati<m, Harvey's treatise on, ilL 442. 

Geneva, republic of, Oalvin invited by 
the, L 367— eminent in the annaJsof 
letters, IL 36— Senretns burnt at, 77. 

€tenius, absence of, in wriUngs of the 
dark ages, i. 8— poetic graius,lL 192- 
248. 

Gennarl, his character of Cq)*^!^ ^ 
168, 171. 

^ensfleisch, the printer, 1. 154. 

Gentilis, Albericus, ii. 169, 175— on em- 
bassies, 177— on the rights of war, te., 
178; 111.162,182. 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, 1. 37. 

Geoffry. Abbot of St Alban's, L 215. 

Geography, writers on, L 192, 323, 474 ; 
IL 350-355, 390 ; ilL 450— progress of 
geographical discoveries, iv. ^3, 365. 

ecology, science of, iv. 356, 357. 

Geometnr, science of, L 3, 117, 458 ; IL 
325 ; lU. 398 ; iv. 99, 103, 134, note. 

George of Trebizond, 1. 162. 



CURAJLDI. 

Geoiglus, Francis, sdieme of Neo-Platonii 

philosophy of, L 400. 
Gerard, Herbal of, ii. 344— edition by 

Johnson, ilL 435. 
Gerbert, his philosophical eminence, i. 8. 
Gering, Ulrick, the printer, enticed to 

Paris, L 162. 
Gerhard, sacred criticism of,iL463— de- 

voti<Hud soopt of, iii. 249. 
'Gennania Anthina' of Cluveilus, IL 

390. 
Germany, prog re s s of learning in, L 6^ 

210, 232, 34S— flcfaools of, 183, 343— 

philologists of, 11. 21, 22; iv. 219^ 

metaphysloians of, 140— modem Latin 

riets of, UL 274 — decline of l<>aming in, 
292; IL 24; iv. 3— the press of, L 
232, 259— book-fUrs, IL 362— Uterary 

Ctrons of, L 291 — the stage and popu- 
' dramatic writers of, L 315, 444— 
Protestants of, 354 et $eq. ; IL 62, 75— 
poets and poetry,L 10, 38, 39; iiL 246- 
249; iv. 23»— hymns, L 429; iiL 248 
—ballads, ML 217— Utentnre, IiL 246— 
academies, L 479 — ^literary societies, ill. 
246— universities, L 291 ; IL 376— 
libraries, 358— populsf books in fif- 
teenth century, L 240 — the Reforma- 
tion and lU influenwi, 299, 364,381 ; iL 
26.61. 

Gerson, John, Ghanoellor of Paris Unl- 
verrity, opinion of, iiL 143. 

Gervinus, his FOetisdie Literatnr der 
Deutschen, L 37, note k. 

Gesner, Conrad, ' Fandectsp nniversalcs* 
of, 1. 853; iL 22 — great erudition of^ 
L 363; IL 22— his ' Mlthridates, siveda 
diiferentiis linguarum,' ib.^his work 
on soology, i. 472; iL 384; lit 434— 
his classfflcatioa of plants, IL 339, 341 
— BibUotheca Universalis of, 364— bo- 
tanical observatloas br, iv. 350. 

Gesta Romanntun, L 136b 

GeuUnx, metaphysics of, iv. 78, note^ 

Gibbon, L 146, 147. 

Gielee, Jaquemais, of LiUe, writings ol^ 
L136. 

'Gierusalemme Libenta,' IL 193. {Set 
Tasso.] 

GilOn (or Gtphanius), his ' LocretliM,' JL 
11, 17, 170. 

GifTord, Mr., criticisms of, UL 321, note, 
343, 344— his hivective agaiut Drum* 
mond, 265, note ™. 

Gilbert, astronomer, U. 327— on the mag- 
net, 333, noU 8; UL 10, 34. 

GU Bias. Le Sage's, U. 314 ; UL 385. 

Gilllus, ' de Vi et Matuift Anlmalian.* 
1. 472. 

Gingu^ntf, remarks of, L 61, 214. 170, 
noU f, 439. 440; U. 198. 260^ 263, 187, 
note. 

Giovanni, Sor, Italian noveUst, L I64i 

Giotto, works of, i. 107. 

Oiraldi. Lllio Gregorio, hla ' HiitorU di 
DUs Gentium.' iL 66. 
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OI&A&O. 

CHiwI, Albert, bis ' InvenUoD noaTvUe, 
en Algfebre,' iii. 403. 

Giustiniaai, teacher of Arabic i. 474. 

3)anvil, Joseph, * Vanity of Dogma- 
tising' by, Iv. 61, 119 ~ his 'Plus 
ultra,' &C., 122— his treatise on appa- 
ritions, 58 — his Sadndsmus Tnum- 
phAtns and Scepsis Sdentiflca, 68, 119, 
122. 

Glanvil, Bartholomew, his treatise 'De 
Proprietatibns Remm,' L 121. 

Glasgow, university of, IL 46, 118. 

Glass, *Philologia Sacra' by, iL 453. 

Glauber, the chemist, the salts of, iv. 
840. 

Glosses of early law writers, L 63, 66. 

Gloncester, Duke Humphrey of, library 
of, L 110 ; ii. 358. 

Gloucester and Bristol, Bishop oL [Ae 
Warburton.1 

Gobbi, poetical oollections of, ii. 184. 

God, Uie eternal law of, disquisition on, 
UL 14^144— ideas of, by certain meta- 
physicians, iL 102; iii. 19, 74-76 and 
«wi£«, 93, 94. 126, 139; Iv. 100, 106, 
et seq^ 118, 142, 154. 

Godefn^, James, his ' Corpus Juris Civi- 
lis,'ii 170; iv.2l9. 

Godwin, Francis, his 'Journey of Gon- 
salez to the Moon,' iii. 392 ; iv. 328. 

Godwin, Mr., remuiGS of, on Sidney, Ii. 
225, noU i. 

Godwin. Dr., ecclesiastical antiquities ot 
ii.46; iiL447. 

Golden Legend, i. 135. 

Golden Number, the, ii. 57. 

Golding, translations by, and poems of, 
11. 228, 810. 

Golsiits, ii. 52— his ooUectioii of medals, 
54,359. 

Gombauld, French author, iii. 246, 363. 

Gomberville, his romance of 'Folex- 
andre,' iiL 367. noU, 386. 

'Gondibcrt,' Davenant's poem of, iii. 
' 260, 261. 

Gongora, Lais de, the Spanish poet, af- 
fectation of, iii. 240, 241, 242, 356— 
schools formed by, 241. 

Goose, Mother, Tales of, iv. 329. 

'Gordobuc,' a tragedy, by Sackville, ii. 
267. 

Gothofted, writingB of» on Roman laws, 
11.48. 

Gouge, writings o^ ii. 221. 

Gov^et, criticisms of, i. 455 ; ii. 308 ; iv. 
50. 299. 3CI0. 

Gourmont, Giles^ esUblished the first 
Greek press at Paris, i. 259. 

Govea, civilian, ii. 169. 

Government, Bodin's remarks on, it. 160 
— patriardial theory of, IiL 160 — 
writers on, iL 130 ; iv. 191-211— writers 
against oppressive, iL 130, 132, 136— 
origin of commonwealths, 150 — rights 
of dtisens, i6.— nature of sovereign 
power, 151-— despotism and monarchy. 



GREEK. 

153— writings of Locke and Alnnicii 
Sidney, Iv. 201, 202. [Ste King.] 

Gowei's poems, i. 49. 

Graaf, anatomist, iv. 361. 

Gradan, Spanish author, ilL 356. 

Gradenigo, his testimony as to vestiges 
of Greek learning in Italy, i. 97. 

*GriBcia Ulnstrata^ Yetus,' of Ubbo 
Emmius, iL 391. 

Grasvius. Collections of, ii. 48, 50— edi- 
tions of Latin claasies by, iv. 2—' Tlie- 
saurus antiquitatum Bomanarum ' by, 
10; ii.S90. 

Grafton, historian, IiL 869. 

Gnumnar, sdence of, L 8. 

Grammars, Arabic, L 474; U. 347; IiL 
448— Cbaldee, L 473; IL 347— Dutch, 
Iii. 249— English, Ben Jonson's, 378 
— >F^nch, L 456 ; iv. 299, 30O— Greek, 
i. 259, 336; IL 17, 18, 21, 39, 42, 
372-375; iv. 3, 4— Hebrew, L 473— 
Latin, 20-23 ; ii. 27, 382, 385 ; iv. 3, 4— 
Oriental, L 820— Italian, 454— Ptersic, 
iiL 449— Eton and Pladnan, i. 336 and 
noU P; IL 43, fiote '— Syriac, 347— 
Tamul, iv. 365— Tuscan, iii. 364. 

Grammaticns. Sazo, the idiilologist, L 75 
—classical taste of, 76. 

Grammont, 'Memoin' of, iv. 368. 

Granada, college at, L 17— conquest of, 
243— 'Las Guerras de,* romances, ii. 
210, 315— ' Conquest of,' by Graziani, 
iiL 235— translation of, by_Mr. Wash- 
ington Irving, iL 315— 'Wars of,' by 
Mendosa, iiL 452. 

Grant, master of Westminster School, 
' Gnecas Lingun Spicilegium ' of, ii. 
40. 

Grassi, Jesuit, his treatise 'De Tribus 
Cometis, anno 1619,' iii. 410. 

Graunt's' Bills of Mortality.' iv. 216. 

Gravina, criticisms, &c. of, L 312, 417 ; 
ii. 169 ; iv. 219, 226— satires on, 253. 

Gravitation, general, denied by Descartes, 
iiL 415. 

Gray, Mr., his remarks on Bhyme, L 
21, noU *, 32— on the Celtic dialect, 21, 
note "—on the Reformation, 369. 

Gray, W., Bishop of Ely, L 167. 

Graziani, his * Conquest of Granada,' iii. 
235. 

Graszini, snmamed H Lasca, the bur- 
lesque poet, iL 193. 

Greaves, Persic Grammar of. Hi. 449. 

Greek learning, revival of, L 91— Greek 
a living language until the fall of Con- 
stantinople, 98— progress of its study 
in England, 237, 276, 345, 347 ; ii. 36- 
43- in France, L 158, 185; iL 5 — 
in Italy, L 193, 244; ii. 6; Scotland, L 
347 ; if. 46— in Cambridge and Oxford, 
L 277, 278. 293, noU, 344, 345; iL 38; 
iv. 7— eminent scholars, L 91, 93, 276 ; 
iL 5, 24— metrical composition, i 29 ; 
iL 24 — editions of Greek authors, L 
225, 270, 274. 337, 344 ; ii. 8 40— ligt 
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QKEES. 

of lint edltioDfl of Ore^ dairica, %— 
Oramman and Lexicons, i. 273, 336; 
ii. 9, 18, 39. 872, 373; iv. 3-printiiig 
of i. 185. 259. 273; iL 40, 43— Greek 
Medicine and Fhyaldons, i. 465— Greek 
Dialects, writers on, IL 373, 380— Greek 
Poetry of Heinaius, iiL 277 - Stephens' 
treatise on, ii. 308— Greek Tragedy, 
iv. 237 — on the pronunciation, i. 346— 
Decline of Greek Learning, ii. 370. 
[See Grammar, Lexicon}— manuscript 
of the Lord's Prayer of 8th century, L 
91, note h. 

Green, ISnglish dramatist. 111. 301. 
Greene, Robert^ plays by, iL 229, 272, 

note, 277— novels bv, 318. 
Gr^p>rian calendar, the, ii. 67, 329. 
Gregory I., his disregard for learning, 1. 

4,21. 
Gregory xm., Jesuits encouraged by, 

ii. 65— Greek college established by, 

<&.— his calendar, 57, 329— Maronite 

college founded by. 349. 
Gregory of Toun«, L 21. 
Greville, Sir Fulke, philosophical poons 

of, iiL 253. 
Grevin, his ' Jules C^r,' IL 263. 
Grew, his botanical writings, iv. 353, 

356. 
Grey, Jane, education of, 1. 350. 
Grimani, Cardinal, his library, L 480. 
Grimoald, Nicolas, poems of, L 436 — 

tragedy on John the Baptist by, 446. 
Gringore, Peter, his drama of ' Prince 

des Sots et La M^re sotte,' L 314. 
Griaelini, Memoirs of Father Paul by, ii. 

333. note 6. 

Grisolius, commentator, iL 11. 

•Groats Worth of Wit.' play of. ii. 
277. 

Grocyn, William, a Greek scholar, L 237, 
276. 

GroUier, John, library of, I. 341. 

Groningen, college of St. Edward's near, 
L 183. 

Gronovius, James Frederic, critical la- 
bonrs of. iv. ] , 2— his ' Thesaurus anti- 
quitatum Grsecarum,' 13 ; ii. 390. 

Gronovius the younger, iv. 2. 

Groot, Gerard, college of, L 111, 139. 

Grost^te, Bishop, Pegge's life of, L 96, 
npte^, 

Grotius, his various works, 'De Jure 
Belli,' &c &c iL 175, 179, 377, 434, 
note ', 440 ; iii. 147. 180, 226, 274; iv. 
173, 174, 191, 220— Latin poetry of, iii. 
274, note y — his religious sentiments, iL 
409, 410, note **, 454 — oontroversv 
thereon, 409-416— contro v ersy of with 
Crellius, 433— treatise on Ecclesiastical 
Power of the State, 436— his Annot*- 
tions on the Old and New Testament, 
454— 'De Veritate,' 462 -History and 
Annals, 381— moral theories, iiL 147 — 
controversy with Selden, 191 — charged 
with Socinionism IL 434, 435. 



HALL. 

Gioto, Italian dramatist, IL S49; ita. S» 

and note. 
Gruchius, or Grouchy, * De Oomitiia Bo- 

manorum' of, IL 50. 
Gmter's * Thesaurus Criticos,* IL 8, 9, 

20, 376 — the 'Corpus Inacriptionnm' 

of, 387— his 'Deliciae poetarum Gal- 

lorum,' ' Gkrmanorum,' * Belgarum,' 

and ' Italorum; 243: iii. 246. 
Gmyer's Essays on Descartes, iiL 72, 

note. 
Gnmseus, Simon, translator of Plutarch's 

Lives, L 343 — ^his geography, 474; iL 

850. 
Gryph, or Gryphius, tragedies of, UL 

248. 
Gnarini. Guarino, of Verona, i. 88, 101 — 

his' Pastor Fido.' iL 251 ; iii. 283. 
Guerras, Las, de Granada, romance of, iL 

315. 
Gue\-ara, his ' Marco Aurello, or Golden 

Book ' L 402*404. 
Guicdardini. his history of Italy, L 476; 

ii. 355 — continued by Adriani, 356. 
Guiociardini, Ludovico, iiL 158. 
Guidi, Odes of, iiL 233 ; iv. 223. 225. 
Guido, the genius of. ii. 200 ; iv. 330. 
Guienne, Duke of. poems by. L 32. 
Guignes, De, History of the Huns by, iv. 

364. 
Gutjon, Latin poetry of, IiL 273. 
Guillon, his ' Gnomon,' an early work on 

Greek Quantity, ii. 19, note °. 
Gulsot, M., his observ'.mtions on mental 

advancement, L 4, 9, 10, notes— on Al- 

cuin, 6, 9. note. 
Guuter, on Sines and Tangents, iiL 398 
Guuther. poem of Ligurinus by. L 75. 
Gunthoipe, John. i. 167. 
Gustavus Vasav king of Sweden, ooufia- 

cates all ecclesiastical estates, i. 356. 
Gutenberg, of Meuts, inventor of the art 

of printing, L 154. 
Guther, on the Pontifical Law of Borne, 

iL389. 
Ouyon, Madame, writings of, iv. 39. 
' Guzman d'Alfarache,' of Aleman, iL 

314. 

Hablngton, poetry of. iiL 267. 

Haddon, Walter, his excellent Latiulty, 

and ' Orations ' of. ii. 32. 
HaKuenau, edition of New Testament, L 

385. 
Hakewill, George, on the Power and 

I^vidence of God, iiL 460. 
Hakluyt's ' Voyages.' IL 355 ; iiL 466. 
Hales, scholastic reputation of, i. 13, 

note *, 16, noU <*— his tract on Schism, 

iL 421. 424. 425, note. 
Hall. Bishop, his works, Ii. 405, note: 

iiL lU— his ' Mundus alter et idem,' 

391—' Art of Divine Meditation.' and 

'Contemplations.' iL 458— his Satire^ 

227— Pratt's edition of bis woite^ liii 

370, note. 
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HALLIWSLL. 

Holllwcll's editioD of tbe ' Borrowing of 

HelU* i 217, noU$ d, «. 
Hamilton, Antfaony, iv. 329-~Meinoirs of 

de QFBmmont by, 368. 
Hamilton, Sir Wm., on ' Inductini,' iiL 

32, 33,910(6— hia edidon of Beid'a works, 

U^note, 
Hammond, his * Paraphrase and Anno- 
tations on the New Testament,' iv. 36. 
Hampdan, Dr., remarks of, i. 9, note, 13, 

14, note t, 
Hanno, Archbishop, poem on, i. ^0. 
Harding, metrical chronicler, L 31& 
Harding, the Jesoit, ii. 85. 
Hardt, Von der. Literary History of the 

Reformation by, i. 298, noU °. 
Hardy, French dramatist and comedian, 

iiL 291— Comedies of, ib., 292. 
Haie, Archdeacon, on the tenets of 

Luther, L 303-307, note. 
Harlequins, Italian, iii. 284. noU ™. 
Harpe, La. criticisms of, ii. 213, 266, note * ; 

iU. 244, 293, 297; iv. 54, 227, 267. 
Harrington, Sir James^ his ' Oceana,' iv. 

199. 
Harrington, Sir John, ii. 219, note '—his 

translation of Arioeto, 230. 
Harriott, his generalisation of algebraic 

equations, i. 460, 462; ii. 323— his 

« Artis Analyticae Praxis.' iiL 404, note b 

—on the ^pots in the Sun. 412. 
Harrison on the mode of education at the 

universities in 1586, IL 40, note ™— at 

the great collegiate schools, 41, note P, 

357, no^ 
Harrow School, rules by its founder. Mr. 

Lyon, iL 42. 
Hartley's metaphysical tenets, iiL 129-<- 

his resemblance to Hobbes, t6., 130. 
Hartsoeker's discovery of qpermatic ani- 

malcules, iv. 361. 
Harvey, William, his discovery of the 

circulation of the blood, L 469 ; iiL 436. 

440 ; iv. 359, 360 — on Generation, iii. 

442. 
Harvey, Gabriel, on English verse, iL 230, 

310. 
Harwood, ' Alumni Etonenses ' of, L 446, 

noted, 
Haslewood, Mr., collection of early Eng- 
lish critics by, iL 310, notei. 
Haughton, dramatic writer, iL 279, note. 
^uy, scientific discoveries of, ilL 48. 
Havelok» the Dane, metrical romance, L 

36, 37, note i. 
Hawes, Stephen, his * Pastime of Plea- 
sure,' &c. L 315, 316. 
Hawkins's Ancient Drama, L 445 ; iL 272, 

note y, 
Headley's remarks on Daniel, ii. 226, 

note—QD. Browne, iiL 260. 
Heat and cold, antagonist principles, iL 

104. 
Heathen writers, perusal of, forbidden liy 

Udore, L 4 — library of, said to have 

been homed by Pope Gregory L, 4, not/e. 



nKRBEBT. 

Heber, Bishop, edition of Jenmj Taylor 
by, U. 449, nate. 

Hebrew, study of, i. 205, 473; iL 348; 
iiL 444— Rabbinical literature. 445- 
U8— Hebrew types, IL 349— Books, 
Grammars, and Lexicons, L 473; iv. 
15— eminent scholars, i. 473; ii. 348; 
iii. 445-447— criUcs, iL 348— Spencer on 
the Laws of the Hebrews, iv. 363, 364. 

Hebrew Canticles of Castalio, iL 98. 

* Hecatomithi,' the, of Clnthio, iL 312. 

Hector and Andromache of Homtr, 
Diyden's criticism on, iv. 318. 

Heeren, criticisms of, L 3, 4, note. 

Hegius, Alexander, i. 183. 

Heidelbeng, libraries of, i. 480; ii. 358. 

Heineccius, remarks of, ii. 168 and note. 

Heinsius, Daniel, epitaph on Joseph 
Scaliger by. 11. 35, noto— woito of, 377 
—Latin elegies, and play, iiL 274— his 
* Peplua Gneoorum epigrammatum,' 
277. 

Heinsius, Nicolas, editions of Prudentius 
and Claudian by, Iv. 2. 

Helden Buch, the, or Book of Heroes, i. 
39. 

Helmont, Van, medical theories of, IiL 
443 ; iv. 340, 361. 

Helmstadt, University of, iL 357. 

Hemmh^, English actor, iii. 302. note, 

Henrietta, duchess of Orleans, suddei 
death of, iv. 52, note. 

Henrietta Maria, Queen, iii. 345. 

Henry IIL of l>ance, ii. 140, 141, 142, 146 
—his assassination, 142— rebellion of 
League against, 139. 

Henry. IV., of France, deserts the Pro- 
testant cause, ii. 84— conference before 
at Fontainebleau.tb.— refusal of League 
to acknowledge, 139 — reconciled to the 
Romish church, 395— assassination of 
iiL 157— poets m the reign of, 244. 

Henry IV. of England, iL 137 

Henry VI., reign of, L 218, 445. 

Henry VU. of liiigland, reign of, L 261, 
317, 444. 

Henry VIIL, 1. 281, 339, 376, 444, 467 ; 
iL 140. 

Henry of Valois, ii. 141. 

Henry, Dr., History by, L 3. note b, «, 
notoh. 

Herbelot, d', * Bibliotheque Orientate ' of, 
iv. 364. 

Herberay. tnmslations of, L 313. 

Herbert of Cherbury. Lord, his * Henry 
VIII..' iiL 45»— *De religione Gen- 
tiliiun.' ii. 462; UL 19— analysis of his 
principal work. • De Veritate.' ii. 462 ; 
iii. 15-20 — Gassendi's remarks on Her- 
bert. 20. 

Herbert, George, iii. 30 — his ' Conntiy 
Parson,' ii. 460. 

Herbert, Sir Henry, master ot the revels 
iiL 302. 

Herbert, William, Earl ot Pembroke, 
(Shakqpeare's Somieti dedicated to 
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HERBERT. 

• Mr. W. H.'), lii. 261, note; Sea-Us 
poems, 268 and note ', 

Herbert's History of Printing, i. Sil^wtU* 

—catalogue, quoted, tt. 47, 44). 
Herbert's, Hon. and Bev. W., poem on 

* AtUla,' i. 39, fuU ». 

Herder, the ' Zerstreute Blatter' of, L 10, 
29T,iiolek; Ui. 155. 

Heroflj, and Its punishments, iL 83*87, 
440, 441 and noU 7. 

Hennolaus Barbania, celebrity of, i. 226. 

Hermonymus of Sparta, i. 186. 

Hernando, d'Oviedo, History of the Indies 
by, L 476— Natural History by, iL 
340. 

'Herodes Inliuittdda,' Latin play of 
Helnsius, iii. 275. 

Herrera, Spanish poems of, iL 202. 

Herrera's History of the West Indies, iiL 
431. 

Herrick, Robert, poems of, iiL 266 and 
note, 269. 

HerKhel, Sir John, remarks by, iiL 46 
and note J, 77, note. 

Hsrsent, or Optatun Gallus, in defence of 
the GalUcan liberties, U. 403. 

Hessus, Eobauus, Latin poetry of, L 439. 

Heywood, dramatic writings of, iL 275 ; 
lU. 304, 346. 

Hlgden, Banulph. Chester mysteries hy, 
L 217— -his Polychronicon, 318, note. 

Hinctnar, Bishop, letter of, i. 93. 

Hippocrates, Aphorisms of, Arabic ver^ 
sion on linen paper, aj>. 1100, i. 68 — 
his system of medicine, by whom re- 
stored, 466. 

Historians, Ecclesiastical, ii. 94. 

Historical and Critical Dicdonary of 
Bayle,iv. 312. 

* Historic of Grande Amour,' by Stephen 
Hawes,L 315,316. 

History, on, ill. 36, 157— writers of, L 
474, 476; iL3S5; iiL 460; iv. 367— 
Classic, iL 131— Natural, L 470; iL 
334; iiL 430; Iv. 345. 

' Histrio-Mastiz ' of Prynne, iii. 303. 

Hobbes, Thomas, his philosophy and 
writings, iii. 30, 147 ; iv. 40, 67, 159, 
et seg.— summary of his worlcs on me- 
taphysical philosophy, ilL 99-130—' De 
Cive ' by, 99, 166, 167 ; iv. 195— his 
obiJcKstions to the ' Meditations' of Des- 
cartes, lii. 82, 83, 84 and notes—* Le- 
viathan,' by, 99, 127 ; iv. 64— his views 
on Geometry, ill. 84, note <l— his ' De 
Corpr^re Politico,' 99, 166— on * Human 
Nature,' 99, 167 -his ' Elements Phl- 
losophla,' 126— on sovereign power, 171 
— his moral theories, 147— character of 
his moral and political systems, 179 — 
his merits, 130. 

Hoccleve, English poet, i. 128, 434. 

Hody's 'De Grsscis lllustribus,' L 100. 
noU ", 102, note «, 234, note P. 

Hoflhumawaldau, German poet, Iv. 233. 

Uolbeiii. amusing designs of, L 294. 



HUNTER. 

HblUmd, Lord, renunks of, 11. 991 
noU b, 256, 258, 260 ; itt. 242— his lift 
of Lope de Vega, iL 258, note ^; iiL 
241, note ". 

Holland, literature, philosophy, and 
poetry of the Dutch authora, UL 248, 
274 ; Iv. 1. 

HoUii4;8hed'8 Chronicle, L 454, tiofe t. 

Homer, comparison of Virgil with, iL 300 
—of Ariosto with, L 310; IL 199— of 
Milton with, iv. 235, 237— of Tasso 
with, IL 194, 199— Translations of, 229 ; 
iii. 348 ; iv. 5— of Badne with, 263— 
with F^nflon, 330. 

Hooft, Pfeter, the Dutch poet, iiL 249, 
250. 

Hooke, Dr., his Micrographiat iv. 34^« 
his geological views, 358. 

Hooker, 'Ecclesiastical Polity' of,iL42, 
45, 46, 80, 120-122, 145, 297, 298, 436; 
iU. 141, 173; iv. 206. 207, 210. 

Horace, emendation of the text of; by 
Lamblnus, ii. 11 — the edition of, by 
Gruquius, styled the Scholiast, 12—^ 
Torrentlus, 376 — Bond's, 379 — Far- 
naby's, tb.— Dader's, iv. 6— Odes of, 
ii. 202; iiL 234— imitators of, 234, 236, 
237. 

' Horaces, Les,' tragedy o^ by OoneUle, 
iiL 295. 

Horrox, sdoitific discoveries of, iii. 418. 

Horse, the celebrated, of FabrettL the 
antiquary, iv. 13. 

Hoschlus, Sidonius, works of, iii. 276. 

Ho^inlan's character of the Jesoits, IL 
64, no^ 

Hospital, De 1'. Latin poems of, iL 244. 

Hottlnger, 'Bibliotheca Orientalia' oi, 
iv. 363. 

Hottoman, Francis, the ' Franco-GaUia 
of, iL 133. 135— his ' Anti-TriboQiann^ 
171— on dtftu^us, 167. 

Houssaye, Amelot de la, iv. 199. 

Howard, Sir Robert, his Observati<»u oc 
Dryden, and the poet's reply, iv. 319. 

Howell, James, his ' Dodona's Grove,' UL 
392; iv. 199. 

Howes, the continaator of Stow, UL 302. 

Hroswitha, Abbess, poems of, 1. 11, note. 

Hubert, French sermons ot, iv. 61. 

Hudlbras, iii. 232 ; iv. 234. 

Hudson's Thui^ides, iv. 9. 

Huet, bishop of Avranches, his * Demoo- 
stratio Evangellca,' iv. 46 — antagonist 
of Scaliger, IL 393; IiL 388— Remaiki 
of, iv. 3— the Index to the DelpUn 
Classics designed by, 5— his ' Censors 
Philosophin GantesiaiUB,' 79, 80. 

Hughes, dramatic writer, IL 274. 

Huguenots, conversion of the, iL 84^ 

Human nature, on, iiL 99, et $eq.; iv. 
42-46. 

Hunnis, William, poems of, iL 218. 

Hunter, observations of, iv. 65. 

Hunter. Mr., researdMs on ShakspMit 
by, iL 276. noU ^ 
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HUBD. 

Bnid, Biflhop, his remarks on Sbak- 
qpeare, iii. 318 and note— on Euripides, 
iv. 26»— on Moliftre, 271. 

HnaB» John. ii. 162. 

Hutten, Uiric Ton, the 'Epistola ohscu- 
roTum yirornm,' L 297. 

Hatton's, Dr., Mathematical Dictirauury, 
L 4«1 ; IL 319. 326. 

Ruygens, niathematidan, Iv. 337. 

Hyde, * Beligionis Fersanun Historia ' of, 
iv. 364. 

HydraoUcB, science of, discoveries of Cas- 
telUo and TorricelU. iii. 423. 

Hydrostatics and Pneumatics, ii. 332— 
discoveries of Galileo, Castellio, and 
TorricelU, ill. 423, 424. 

Hymns, German, i. 429 ; iU. 248— of Lu- 
theran chnrch, L 377. 

*Icon Basilike,' controveray concerning 
the, iiL 58, note— author of the, 376. 

Idtthyology of Hondolet, Salvianl, Bay, 
and others. iL 338. 

Ideas, the association of, iv. 91, US- 
Universal. 113— Gassendi's theory of, 
70-72 — Amauld's, 101— of reflection, 
iii. 74; iv. 129. note— Locke's tbeoiy, 
127 — ragoB use of the word innate, 
129, 146. 

Idola, and fUlacies, iii. 44 ; iv. 342. {See 
Bacon.] 

Ignorance and Pr^udice, on, by Hobhes, 
iiL 124. 

lUyricns, Fladua^ the ecclesiastical his- 
torian, Ii. 94. 

Imagination, the, Descartes and Hobbes 
on, ill. 80, 100— Malebrandie on, iv. 
89. 

Independents, the, principles of tolera- 
tion claimed by, 11. 442. 
Index Expurgatorius' of ptohibitod 
books, IL 365; iiL 413. 

India, languages of, iv. 364. 

India, Portuguese settlements In, iL 352. 

India, History of, by MaflTei, iL 352. 

Indies, West, Histoiy of, by Aoosla, UL 
431. 

Induction, on the Baconian method at, 
iiL 31, 32, note. 

Infidelity, progress of, 11. 460^62. 

Inflnites, theory of, Hobbes on, ill. 108. 

Inghiraml, on Etruscan Antiquities, IL 
390. 

Ii^lfus, on the early history of Oxford 
University, 1. 16— <luubt8 as to Uie au- 
thenticity of his history, 28— French 
laws in, 28, note 6. 

Innocent X., iv. 30. 

Innocent XI., dispute of, with L)uiB 
XIV., Iv. 17. 

innocent XII., treaty of, iv. 19. 

Inquisition, the, IL 61, 105— Bibles and 
numerous books burnt by, 365 — its 
persecutions of the Reformers, L 374, 
875. 

lugcriptiona, ancient, L 172, 173— colleo- 



JAN8ENI8T8. 

ttons of Smetius, Beineshis, Gruter 
Scaliger, Earl of Arundel, ii. 387, 388 
— Falconierl, iv. 13— Pinelli, IL 360 
—Academy of Ancient, L 20. 

Insects, General History of, ilL 430-482. 

Insulis, Guallenis de, Latin poetry of, 
L76. 

Intellectual capacity, Hobbes <m, iiL 120 
— Gassendi's theories, iv. 73 — system 
of the Universe hy Cndworth, 64-68, 
94, note— remarks of Norton on, 66, 
note. 

IphigtoleofBacine,iv 263. 

Ireland, history of, 1. 5 ; ii. 402— learning 
in the monasteries of, L 5. 

Irenseus, character of bis works, iL 421. 

Imerlus, labours of, L 63-65. 

Iscanus, Joseph, leonine rhymes of, L 
76. 

Isidore of Seville, L 8, 4 ; iii. 14L 

Italy, Greek learning. L 87, 91, 193, 194 
— academies of, 228, 477, 478; ii. 
861 ; iii. 353, 467— libraries of, L 480 
[see Libraries}— universities of, IL 302, 
856; ilL 8— Latin poetry, L 197, 436; 
11. 302; iii. 274; iv. 252— poetry and 
poets, L 43, 163, 198, 229, 419; IL 
181-200; iiL 227 ; iv. 221 —prose li- 
terature, L 164; ii. 288; iv. 292 — 
comec^, L 439; iL 250; iv. 257— tra- 
gedy, L 440 ; iL 249 ; ilL 281 ; iv. 257— 
opera and melodrame, ii. 252— novels 
and works of fiction, 311 ; ill. 385— 
writers on Morals, IL 128— criticism, 
L 454; iL 186, 2J9— Tuscan dialect, L 
455, 478; 11. 192; iii. 354— eminent 
scholars, L 334 — restraints on the 
press, IL 364 — collections of anti- 
quities, 359— decline of leamii^ and 
taste in, L 226; iii. 349-spread of the 
Reformation in, L 369-371— Arianism 
In, 378 — comparison of Italian and 
l^panish writing, 463— comparison of 
Italian and English, iL 241. 

Jadawm, the English cranmoitator, ii. 

455. 

James I., Uteratnre and philosophy in 
the reign of, iL42; iii. 253, 273. 346. 
870— his 'Apology for the Oath of 
Allegiance,' ii. 396— principles of go- 
v^mnent in the reign of, iiL 160— the 
Anabaptists punished by, 11. 79— the 
Bible translated into English by the 
authority of, 463. 

James L of Scotland, his poem, ' The 
King's Quoir; L 128. 

Jameson, Mrs., her Essay on the ' Female 
Characters of SbakHpK>are,' iii. 318— 
' Lives of the Poets,' iii. 264, note. 

Jamyn, Amadis, the poet, iL 214. 

Jansenism, rise of, IL 432. 

Jansenists, the, ii. 76 ; iv. 3— their con* 
troversy with Rome, 28, 30 — writings 
of Aruauld, 31— persecutions of the,i&. 
— their casuistry opposed lo that of the 
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Jemiltg, iil. 132; iy. SO— their polite 
literature, 294. 

JaiueniuA, bishop of Ypres, ii. ?(^hiB 
* Augustinus,' ii, 432 ; iy. 28— its oon- 
demiiation, 29. 

■ Janoa Lingaarnm Reaerata' of Gome- 
nius, ii. 369, 370, note d. 

Jarchl's CommenUuy on the Pentateuch, 
i. 194. 

Jauregui, his translation of the Aminta 
of '^«so. IL 204, fwU i. 

Jebb's Miition of Arlstidee. ii. 20. 

Jenkinson, Anthony, his trayels in Russia 
and Persia, ii. 352. 

Jens, Zachary, supposed biventor of the 
telescope, iil. 425. 

' Jerusalem ' of Tasso, Ii. 193. 

Jessamine introduced into Europe, iiL 462. 

Jesuits, bull of Paul III. establishing their 
order, i. 374 — their rapid popularity, 
375— their unpopularity, ii. 40Jt— their 
casuistical writings, ill. 135-138; iy. 
151 — colleges and scholastic establish- 
ments of the, ii. 35, 63, 64— Latin 
poetry of, iy. 252— satire upon the, iii. 
390 — their corruption of morality, 135 
—their missionaries in China, ii. 352 ; 
iiL 449— their colleges in France, iy. 3 
— seminaries at Rome, ii. 65— writings 
of Molina and Leasius, 76 ; iy. 29 [tee 
also il. 226 ; iy. 30, 293}— their learn- 
ing, ii. 25 ; iy. 3— their rapid progress, 
ii. 63, 352— course of study and patron- 
age by the pupes, 66 — their encroach- 
ments, 67— adyocates of tyrannicide, 
142— their influence, 63, 67, 402. 

Jewel's 'Apology,* ii. W— 'Defence of 
the Apology,' 47, 85— Lectures in rhe- 
toric at Oxford by, 40, note. 

•Jew of Malta,* play of, ii 270. 

Jewish Letters of Argens, iy. 333. 

Jews, their theory of natural law, i. 204 ; 
iii. 13— the Cabliala, i. 205, 296— Cab- 
balistic and Rabbinical authors, iii. 13 
— ^invention of Hebrew yowel points, 
iii. U6— their history, 447— their Uws, 
iy. 364. 

Joachim, elector of Brandenburg, i. 291. 

Joan, Pope, apotheosis of, i. 220. 

Jobert, his 'La Science dee MediUlles,' 
iv. 14. 

Jodelle, dramatist and poet, ii. 214— 
tragedies by, 262 — comedies of, 263. 

Johannes Secundus, i. 439. 

'John the Oigauticide,' popular tale of, 
iii. 232, noU. 

John Malpaghino, or John of Rayenna, 
i. 85. 

John IL, king of Castile, fayours learning, 
i. 125. 

John XXI., pope, logic of, 1. 18, note \ 

John of Spire, printer, 1 163. 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, his Liyes of the 
Pbets, iy. 234, 237, note, 242, 248— Re- 
marlcs on Denham. iiL 255, note — on 
Oowl^, 251 ; iv. 316— on Shakqpeare, 



KEPLER. 

111. 31T— his Life of Sir Thomas Browne^ 
153. note P. 

Johnaon, the ' Seyen Ghampiona of Chris- 
tendom,' by. iL 318. 

Joinyille, De, ancient manuscript letter 
of, i. 69 and note b. 

Jonaon, Ben, his ' Eyory Man in his Hn< 
mour,' merit of, IL 286—' Every Maa 
out of Ills Humour,' 296— liis minor 
poetry, iii. 267— his plays, 319 -the 
* Alchemist,' ib.—* Volpone, or the Fox,' 
«5.— 'The Silent Woman,' 320— pas- 
toral drama of the * Sad Shepherd/ 267, 
270, 321— his ' Disooyeries made upon 
Men and Matter,' 378 — English grun- 
mar by, ib. 

Jonston, Arthur, his 'Deliciie Pbetamm 
Scotorum,' UL 277— his ' Psalms,' ib. 

Jonston, Natural History of AnimaJH, hy, 
iii. 431 ; iy. 347. 

Jortin's Life of Erasmus, i. 295. 

Joubert, eminent in medicine, at Montf* 
pcllier, iL 347. 

Journal des S^yans. iy. 308, 309. 

Jouyaitcy, Latin orations of, iy. 3. 

Joyius. Faulus, his History of Roman 
Fishes, L 472, 476. 

Juda, Lto, Lalin translation of the Scrip- 
tures by, L 388. 

'Judicium de Stylo Histoitco' of Sdop- 
pios. ii. 382. 

' Jugemens des Seayans,' Balllet's, iy. 314. 

Julian Calendar, li. 329— inyention of the 
cycle of the, by Scaliger, 56, 57, 392. 

Julie d Angennes, iiL 361, 388—' The Gar- 
land of Julia,' 361. 

JungiuB, hia ' Isagoge Phytueooplca,' iy. 
349. 

Junius, Francis, yerslon of Scripture bj* 
ii. 98, 348. 

Junius, Hadrian, lexicon of, i. 350. 

Jurieu, polemical writer, iy. 48, note, 312. 

Jurisprudence, Ciyil or Roman Law, L 68, 
415; iiL 179; iy. 217— the golden age 
of, iL 167-172 — Natural Jnri^mdaioe, 
iiL 221. [5eeLaw.] 

Justinian, Code and Pandects, L 62. 416 ; 
iy. 218— noyek of, i. 63. 

Juvenal, L 196. 

Kaimes, Lord, his commentary on Shak- 
speare, iiL 318. 

Kant, the metaphysician, iy. 138, note, 
140. 

K&stner, the mathematician, L 3, note * 
115, note P, 458, tiote. 

Kempis, Thomas 4, i. 112— treatise by, 
' De ImitationeChristi,' oontroyeny re- 
specting, 139, 140. 

Kepler, his 'Tabulsa Rodolphinsft,' U. 338 
— his logarithms, iiL 398 — ^hia new geo- 
metry, ib. — hia ' Stereometria dolio* 
rum,' 399— his 'Commentaries on the 
planet Man,' 408 — and aatronomiosl 
discoveries, 409, 410 — ^his discoyeriea !■ 
optics, 434— On grayitation, 41ft. 
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KING. 

King; Gragory, on the potittokl state of 
Engbuid, Iv. 216. 

* King and no King/ play of, iii. 325. 

Kings, the popes claim the power of de- 
poeing, IL 89 — engagements of, to their 
sal^ects, 136-143; iii. 199, 204— nature 
of soyereign power, ii. 161, 158; iiL 
156, ni, 187— opinion of PuJfendorf, 
iv. 19X 

Kircher, Athanasius, the * Mrnidns subter- 

ranens' of, iv. 357 — on China, 365 
Knight of the Burning Pestle,' play of, 
ilL333. 

KnoUes, his grammar, iL 43— History of 
the Turks, tl).; iii. 371. 

Knott, the Jesuit, writings of, ii. 421. 

Knowledge, Hobbes's definition of, iiL 
110. 

Koomhert, Theodore, advocate of tolera- 
tion, ii. 83, 440; iii. 249. 

Koran, the. l^ Paoninus, i. 474 ; II. 350— 
by Marracci, a fine edition o^ iv. 364. 

Kuster, Greek scholar, iL 370. 

Kyd, tragedies and poons o^ iL 274 and 



Labbe, Philip, iL 373, 463. 

La Bruy^. the Characters of, Iv. 180. 

Lac^pede, M.. * Zoology ' of. ii. 338. 

La Croix du Maine, iL 309, 364. 

La Croze, M., reviewer, iv. 311. 

Lfletus, Pomponius, L 165, 213; iL 47. 

La Fare, poet, iv. 231. 

La Fayette, Countess de, her novels, Iv. 

826. 
La Fontaine, Fables of, iv. 226, 227, 228, 

note. 
La Forge of Saumur, iv. 78. 
La Fosse, his trageidy of * Manlius,' iv. 

308. 
La Haipe, criticisms of, iL 215 ; iiL 386 ; 

iv. 53, 54, 227, 231, 269, 300. 
Lainezer, French poet, iv. 231. 
La Mothe le Vayer, ' Dialogues,' &c. of, 

iL 462 ; iiL 148, 149, 159— Remarks by, 

on the style of the French language, 

367. 
La None, political and military discourses 

of, ii. 145, 313, note ■. 
La PlAcette, his ' Essais de Morale,' iv. 

155, 175. 
Lalemandet, * Dedslones Fhilosophicn ' 

of, IiL 4. 
Lamb, Charles, * Specimens of Early Eng- 

lish Poets, iL 271, note*. 
Lambert of Aschaffenburg, L 71. 
Lambeth Articles of Whitgift, ii. 428. 
Lambinus, his Horace, ii. 11 — his Cicero, 

ib. — his Plautus, Demosthenes, and Lu- 

cretius, ib. 
Lami. ' Rhetoric or Art of l^[>eaUi%' of, 

Iv. 300. 
Lancelot, author of the Port Royal Qreek 

Grammar. iL 18; iv. 3— bis IVmdi 

Onminar, 300. 



LATIN. 

LancUottl. his * L' Hoggidi, or T«>-Day; 
iiL 459, 460. 

Landino, critic, L 165, 181. 

LanGranc, Archbp., and his schools, i. 18 
72, 73, 74— knowledge of Greek hy, 97. 

Langius, Rodolph, i. 185. 

Language, Hobbes on the origin and abuse 
of, iii. 104, 116, 123— origin of the 
French, Italian, and Spanluh, 1. 19, 24| 
43— on the Anglo-Saxon and English, 
44 — Armenian, 474 — Arabic, ib. — 
^thiopic.tb.- Chaldee and Syriac,473, 
474; iii. U8— French, L 212; ii. 308; 
iii. 364, 366; iv. 293, 300— German, iiL 
246-^rpek, i. 97 ; iL 308— Hebrew, L 
473; iiL 444— Italian, L 19, 24, 43; IL 
302; iii. 350 — Spanish, L 424— Tus- 
can, 465, 478; ii. 192— Oriental, 1. 262, 
320, 474; iL 347; UL 444; iv. 363— 
Persian, iL 350— Tamul and Indian, iv. 
365— Researches of Ducange, Le Bceuf, 
Bonamy, Muratori, and Raynouard on, 
L 20, 26— Dalgamo's idea of an uni- 
versal language, iv. 123— Locke's me- 
thods for acquiring, 187 — Bouhoors' 
remarks on, 300, 303 — comparison of 
ancient and modem, 301— Fabricius on 
the language of brutes, Ui. 432. [See 
Greek; Hebrew; Latin; Grammar; 
Lexicon, kc. &c.] 

Languet, Hubert, ' Vindidse contra Ty- 
rannos' usually ascribed to, ii. 132, 136 
— republican noticois of, 139 — theories 
of, repudiated, iii. 167. 

Lapide, Cornelius 4, Commentaries of, iL 
M53. 

Larivey, French comedies by, ii. 266. 

Larroque, M., ' Avis aux Refngi^,' attri- 
buted to, iv. 211. 

La Rue, Frendi sermons of, iv. 61. 

Lasca, novels of, ii. 312. 

Lascaris. Constantlne, L 151— his Greek 
Gnonmar, 171. 

Lascaris, John, Greek Grammar of, L 269 
and note*'. 

Latimer, William. Greek scholar, L 237. 
277. 

Latimer, Sermons bv, i. 380 ; iii. 369. 

Latin poetry of the dark ages, L 10— Latic 
of tne best ancient authors, 20 — low 
lAtin, ib. 21— poets and poetry (mo- 
dem), 191,270,436; iL 243, 246, 302; 
iii. 273-280; iv. 252— plays, L 213,221, 
446; iiL 275— vulgar dialect, L 20— 
editions of Classics, 171, 232, 478 ; ii. 2, 
15, 376; iv. 2, 4 — early editions of 
Latin authors, i. 337 ; iL 10, 44— Latin 
writers, L 236 ; iL 381— progress of Latin 
style, L 84, 276, 460 ; il. 23, 24, 243, 
386 ; iv. 3 — state of cUisslc learning, ii. 
23, 33 ; iv. 2 — comparison of cultiva- 
tion of, in E^land and on the Conti- 
nent, ii. 44 — ^Latinity of the seventeenth 
century, 381-387 — Locke's method of 
teachiug, iv. 187 — Latin metres imi- 
tated in the modem laugnages, ii. 193 
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LATINI. 

SU, g3Q Latin oomiwred with Fvanch 
and Italian, i^. 301. [See I^narring; 
Language.} 

LAUni.BruiiBttio.philaaophical tnatiae of, 
L 37. 131. 

Latinas Latlnius, hia daaaical eminence, 
iL33. 

Latitndinariana, teneta of the, ii. 430; 
iT. 3ft. 

Laud. Archbiabop, ii. 406, 424, 440->hia 
addition to the Bodleian Library, iii. 
4M. 

Lanra, FiDtrarch's, real eziatenoe of, dia* 
puled, ii. 302, 303. 

Laurentian Library, i. 177— porchaaed, 
480. 

Law, early MS. booka of, on parchment, 
i. il, 83— legal studies facilitated, ib.— 
anwritten feudal cuatoms reduced into 
treatJces; Roman and Civil; Codea of 
TheodoaiuB and Juatinian, 82, 63, 416— 
stndy of Civil, ii. 169; iv. 193, 202— 
not comitenanoed in France, ii. 172— of 
nations, 173, 176; iii. 181; iv. 195, 220 
— writers on Roman Jurisprudence, iL 
170; iii. 180 -ou Public Law by Yio- 
toria, iL 174— Eternal, iii. 141— Re- 
vealed, 186— on the Law of Nature, ii. 
122; iii. 145. 168, 184 ; iv. 159, 166, 171, 
193, 196, 220— writers on Juri^yru- 
denoe, ii. 167-173— Oanon Law, 173— 
Suarez, ' De Legibua,' lit 138, 143, 161, 
180— Leibnitc on Roman, iv. 217 — 
Spencer, ' De Legibua HebrsDorum,' 364 
— Frendi lawyers, ii. 170. 

Layamon, peculiarities in the works of, 
L 46 and note \ 

Laaarillo de Tonnes, by Meodoia, L 449; 
iL 314 and note. 

League, Catholic teneta of the, 11. 139>142 
—Satire Menipp^, upon the. 293. 

Leake, CoL, Reaearchea in the Morea, i. 
98, noU ^. 

Learning, retroapect of, In the Middle 
Ages, i. 1— Ices of, on the fall of the 
Roman Empire of tbe West, 2— its 
rapid decline in the sixth century, 3— 
the church an asylcon for, tbi— profane 
learning obnoxious to the Christian 
priesthood, 4; their infiuenoe in the 
preservation of, 6 — clerical education 
revived in the monasteriea of Ireland, 
A.— classical learning revived in the 
Anglo-^SaxQQ church, and at York, ib. 
6, 7— its progress in the tenth oentuiy, 
7-9 — drcunuttancea that led to the re- 
vival of, 11 — in the fifteenth century, 
109— progresa of polite leamhig, arta 
and sciences, iL 38 ; ilL 26 ; iv. 6— de- 
cline of; iL 25-34— effects of the Re- 
formation on, L 308, 341— resiatance to, 
»1— theological, iL 396, 462; of Eng- 
land. 37 ; iv. 7 ; L 361. 344, 349--Qer^ 
many, 210, 232. 343; ii. 26,26; iv.2— 
Italy. iL 33— Spain, L 341 — Scotland, 

. 380; iL46. 



LEYAS8EUR. 

Le BoBUf, researdies of, L 30, 23, note *. 

Lebrlxa, Nebrisaensis, i. 176, 341. 

Le Clerc, John, criticisms of, iv. 6. 82, 33^ 
58 — his oonmientary on tibe Old Teatai 
ment and Bibliotl^ues Universelle, 
&c, 33 — Bumxirt of Cndworth by, 66 — 
his series of Reviews. 311 — hia ' Bot- 
hftHJana,* 316— on the Duties of Eode- 
siastical Historians, ii. 93 — defence of 
Orotius by, 430— Critique da Pdre Si- 
mon by, iv. 40— his influence over Pro- 
testant Europe, 211. 

Lee. dramatic woito of. iv. 286. 

Leeuwenhoek. experimenta of. on the 
blood, iv. 360— discovery of spennatie 
animalcules, 361. 

Ijctgeaad, Goklen. i. 136. 

Lexer's supposed forgeries, L 29, note, 

L' Enclos. iMinon. iv. 231. 

Le Grand, metaphysician, iv. 78. 

Leibnlts, obaervationa oC; i. 322; U. Hi*, 
iii. 61, 97 ; iv. 140— hia oorreqxmdence 
with BoBBuet on an agreement in re- 
ligion, 26—' On Roman Law,' 217, 218; 
ii. 116—' Protogaoa ' of, iv. 368— hia ad- 
miration of Bacon, ilL 66. 67. 

Leicester, Earl of, charges against Oxford 
University by, IL 40, note — ^preaa of, 43 
—dramatic company of, 268. 

Leigh'a ' Critica Sacra,' iL 455. 

Leipsic press, the, L 232 — the ' Leipsie 
Acts,' first German Review, iv. 311. 

Le Long, Fohrglott of; iv. 363. 

Le Maistre, forensic qieechea of, ilL 368, 
369; iv. 61. 

Lemene, Italian poet. Iv. 225. 

LenMy, .his ' Coun de Ghymie,' ir. 844. 

Leo Aflrlcanua, travels In AiHca by, IL 
351. 

Leo X., the patron of the literati of hia 
age, L 268, 296, 323, 438, 477— hit 
autliority attacked by Luther, 298, 289. 

Lecm, Fra Loia Ponce de, poetry oif, il. 
201. 

Leonard of Plaa, algebraiat, i. 460, note >; 
iL 321, 324, note, 

Leonioenua, Nioolaa, jAyaidan, L 466. 

Leonioenus, Omnibonos, the critic, i. 17ft 

Leonine rtiymes, L 76. 

Lepidus, comedy attributed to. and othef 
wOTks of. L 221. 

Lerminier. ' Hist G€n. Droit,' by, Ii. 166, 
note; iv. 218, 219. 

Leroy, canon of Rouen, satire on the 
* League' by. tt. 293. 

Le Sage, GU Blaa of. iL 314 ; liL 385. 

L'Estrange, Sir Roger, JSaop's FaUea by, 
iv. 316. 

Lealie, his *SbortMethod with the Delrta; 
iv. 46. 

LesB, casuistical writfaigs of. IlL 138. 

Le Toumenr, dramatist, ilL 348. 

Leunclavius, his version of 
ILlO. 

Levaaaeur, acqualntid with the drcula* 
Uon of the blood, L 469; UL 43T. ! 
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LEVITA. 
UwUm, EUm, the leariMd Jew.i 4T3 ; ill. 

446. 

LezSooDS, L 225, kc. 

Lexioona, Arabic, ill. 4A9—Armat<an, 449 
—Chaldee, i. Al3^Ga-num, iii. 45«— 
Chreek, Meaniun, 11. 3T4— Burret's. 41 
— CnMton,L ITl, 226~FliATonna8,333 
—Philemon, id.— Scapala, 11. le— Geft- 
ner, 1. 337, note '—Hadrian, 360— Con- 
stantin, IL 14, 42— H. Stevens, 13— 
Morell. 41— Hdfrew, 1. 473; iU. 447— 
Syriac, 448; li. 347— PenuiglotUm, UL 
445— HeptagloUon, iv. 363. [See Dic- 
tionaries.] 

Leyden, University of, 11. 357— Professors 
of, ill. 448— The Library at, 11. 358 ; liL 
449, 456. 

Llbanins copied by Boi Jonsou, UL 321, 
note. 

Liberty, dvU, defined l^ Locke, iv. 202, 
203. 

Liberty, nataral, ill. 168— religious, IL 
442. [See Law.] 

Libraries— of AlcaU, 1. 480; IL 358 — 
▲ixngervlUe, 1. 110— Angsbnrg, 480 — 
Bodleian, li. 358; iii. 454- Cambridge, 
11. 359— Cranmer, L 361— Corvinus at 
Bada, 166— Duke of Gloucester, 110; 
IL 358— Mr. Hunter on English Mo- 
nastic, L 110, note *— under Edward 
VL, 351— of Florence, 105, 177, 480; 
11. 358— Ferrara, 1. 480 ; 11. 358— Grol- 
lier, L 341— Heidelberg, U. 358— Italy, 
L 480— Rome, 11. 358— Leyden, IL 358 ; 
111-449, 456— Paris, L 81 ; IL 358— Nico- 
las v., L 145— Slon CoUege, lU. 456— 
Salamanca, 11. 358— Strasbourg, 1. 480 — 
Vatican, 145, 480 ; 11. 358— Vienna, i. 
480 ; IL 358— Venice, L 480— Dr. Wil- 
liams', 11. 174. 

Libumio, his ' Volgari Elegausle,' L 454. 

Lioeto, Fortnnio, iii. 5. 

* Life is a Dream,' tragl-comedy of Calde- 
ron, iii. 283, 286. 

Lightfoot, Biblical works of, 11.455; ill. 
447. 

LQlus, matbematidan, 11. 329. 

Lily, dramatic writer, IL 274, 280, note. 

LlUy, writlnm of, i. 277— his 'Euphues,' 
294-296; ill. 240, 255. 

Limbordi, an Aimioian divine, iv. 82, 
46,48. 

Linacre, eminent English physician, 1. 
237, 261, 277, noU d, 465— works of, 
344. 

Lincean Academy at Rome.lil. 413, 458. 

Lincy, M. Le Bouz de, ' Docnmens 
In^ts'of,L28,noeer. 

Linen paper used In 1100, L 57— in 1302, 

60. 
Ltammn, Us dassiflGation of animals, 11. 

335 ; llL 431 ; iv. 347— his * Critica Bo- 

tanica,' 351. 
Upsius, Justus, his Polybius and Tadtns, 

u. 10— on the Roman Military System, 

61— on Roman Antiquities, 52— his 



LOGARITHMS. 

style, 27, 33 and note ", 369— be re- 
nounces the Protestant creed, 84— the 
* PolitlGa ' of, 146. 

Lirinensis, Vlneentins, li. 422. 

Llron, on the Origin of the French lan- 
guage. 1. 23, note •— remarks of, IL 837, 
338,«iole«. 

Lisle, De, his map of the world, iv. 366 

Lismanlu, Polish edition of Solptores. 
l^, 11. 99. 

Lbter, Dr., his ' Synopsis Conchy llorum,' 
iv. 348— on Botany, 355— on Geology, 



Literary correspondence, 11. 363. 

Literature in the Middle Ages to the 
end of fourteenth century, L 1-86— 
from 1400 to 1440, 87-144— from 1440 
to the dose of fifteenth centuiy, 146- 
255— from 1500 to 1520, 266-325— from 
1520 to 1550, 326-353 — Theological 
Literature, 364-388; IL 68-99,395-^64; 
iv. 17-59— Moral and Political, Specu- 
lative Phikwophy, and Jurisprudence, 
1. 389-418; 11. 100-118, 119-180; llL 
1,125, 131-226; iv. 60-150, 161-220— 
Literature of Taste and Poetry, L 419- 
457 ; IL 181-248; IIL 227-280; iv. 221- 
256— Sdentiflc and Miscellaneous, L 
458-480; tt. 319-367; 111.394-429,430- 
464, 337-369— Andent Literature, IL 
1-57, 366-394; Iv. 1-16- Dramatic, tt. 
249-287; ill. 281-348; iv. 257-291— 
Prose, IL 288-318; liL 349-3P3; iv. 
292-336. 

Liturgy, Anglican, bv Whitaker, IL 40. 

Livy, his History, 11. 60— Commentary 
on, 51. 

Lluyd's maps of England bi 1669, tt. 364. 

Lobel, the ' Stirpium advenaria' of, 11. 
342 ; iii. 435. 

Lobeyra, Vasoo de, his ' Amadis de Gaul,' 
L 136,313; til. 386. 

Led Coinmunes, or theological systems, 
L 12,362; tt. 91. 

Lod Theologld, IL 92. 

Locke, John, his philosophy, iU. 87 ; iv. 
40, 102— bis * Letter on ToleraUou,' 49, 
60 and note— his originality and love of 
truth, 148— his ' Essay on the Human 
Understanding,' Ul. 87, 129 ; iv. 75, 124, 
125, note, et SM.- his * Conduct of the 
Understanding,'^ iv. 149— merits of his 
* Treatise on Education,' 183— its de- 
fects, 183—* On Government,' U. 146 ; 
iv. 202-210— < On the Cdnage,' 214— his 
exile, 211 — on the impeifection and 
abuse of words, 147— observations on 
his style by Sir W. HamUton and Mr. 
Mill, 132, note t, 822— hU Logic, 74,76, 
126. 

Lockhart, Mr., Spanish Ballads of, tt. 310 
note J, 

Lodbrog, Regner, song of, L 10. 

Lodge, poems and pU^o ^^* U< 3^» ^^ 4* 

Logarithms, invention of, I7 Nq^er, iUt 
396. 
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LOGIC. 

Lode of OMriodonu, i. 8, note— th« Ba- 

mian school of » 14— Science of, 389 — 

Treatises on, iii. 6— the Aristotelian 

method, IL 114; iii. 11, 113, 114, noU; 

iv, 61 — of Descartes, iL 113; iii. 74, 

note b, 91— of GaaseDdi, 22; iy. 69-73, 

80— of Hobbes, ill. 127— of Jean SUvaln 

Regis, iv. 78— the Port Royal ' Art de 

Penser,' iv. 62, 80, 81 , 130— of Locke, 76. 

124 et seg.— of Nlzolius, iL 114— of 

Acondo, 113— of Ramus, L 394, 395, 

396; ii. 117; IIL »— of Bacon, ii. 113; 

iii 23-66; iy. 151-184 — of Wallis, 

62 — of Wilson, iL 309— Syllogistic 

Logic, ilL 64, noU, 128, 129, note. 

Logos, the Trinitarian controvert, iv. 38. 

Lohenstein, imitator of Ovid, iv. 233. 

Lombard, Peter, Theology of, i. 13, note^ 

Lombards, the national literature of, iii. 

227. 
Longlnus, trsnslation byBoilean of,i v. 808. 
Lougolius, Latin scholar, i. 276 ; ii. 38& 
Longomontanua, scientific writings of, iL 

329. 
'Looking-Glaas for London,* pli^of, ii. 

273. 
Lope de Rueda, dramatic writer, L 442. 
Lope de Vega, ii. 204, 256. 
Lord's Prayer, the, in forty languages, ii. 

350. 
Lorenso, Italian poetay of, L 198. 
Lorenzo de Medici, printing-press of, L 
171— library of, 177— description of his 
villa at Fiesole, 179, 180— his character, 
179. 
Lothaire, school under, L 7. 
Lotichius, Oennan poet in Latin, ii. 242, 

243, notes dC 
Louis of (Germany, oath of, L t4, 
Louis the Debonair, i. 7. 
Louis IIL, victory of, L 10. 
LouisXUI., populari^ of infidel principles 
in the court of, iL 462— high cultivation 
of his court, ilL 244 — ^theatrical repre- 
sentations during his reign, 292. 
Louis XIV., iv. a— high refinement of 
Frendi language in the reign of, 293 
— ^his dispute with Innocent XL, 17 
>-his reign, 189, 265 — ^poets and literati 
of his age, 179, 230, 266, 293, 295, 297 
-Edict of Nantes revoked by, 22, 47. 
Louvain, college of, 1. 274 — Bible of, re- 
vised by command of Charles V., 388. 
Love, the theme of ancient minstrels, i. 
38— Hobbes's notion of, UL 119. 
Love for Love,' play of, iv. 289. 
Lovelace, poetry of, iii. 268 ; iv. 234. 
Lower, anatomical researches o( iv. 360. 
Lloyoll^ Ignatius, followers at, L 334 — 
founder of the order of Jesuits, 374; iL 
64; iiL136. 
' Loyal Sul^ect; play of, iiL 327, 328. 
Luca, Fra, algebraist, L 463. 
Lncan, PfaarBaliaof,L 178 ; iv. 235, 304— 

May's supplement, ill. 278. 
Lodaa, true history of, iv. 326, 828. 
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Ludolf 8 account of Abyssinia, iv. 366. 
Lnlli, the musical composer, iv. 279. 
LuUy, Raymond, his new method 01 
reascming, L 321-323 — extolled hf 
Bruno, iL 110. 
Lusciuius, Greek scholar, L 276. 

Luther, Martin, his thesis as to Indnl- 
gences and Purgatory. L 298 — ^popo^ 
larity of, 299 — comparison between, 
and Zwingle, 300, 357 — Archdeacon 
Hare on the tenets of, 803-307, note — 
his translation of the New Testament 
in 1522,865,385— Robertson's picture, 
376— account of his dangerous tenets, 
302 — explanation of his doctrines, 302, 
303 ; iL 91, 427— his writings, i. 300, 
note, 307, 308, 376, 378— satires on, 446 
— his controversy with £ra8muB,860— 
his style of preaching, 363 — oonfessioB 
of Augsbui^, 358— his character, 376 
— his hymns, 377— his critical q^inioos, 
iiL 445, note i — Lutheran principles of 
the Italian writers, L 369 —of the 
Spaniards, 374— of the Oermans, iv. 26. 

Lutherans, charges of Erasmus against, i. 
308, noU J — their disputes with the 
Helvetian reformers, 367— hoatility be- 
tween the Lutheran and Calvinistic 
churches, iL 72 — hynus of, 376— 
churches of. 406, 427, 459 ; iiL 249— 
sacred criticism of, ii. 463. 

' Lutrin; the, of Boileau, iv. 229. 

Lyoophron, Cassandra of, iiL 242. 

Lyoostheues, Conrad, iL 364. 

Lydgate, ills poems, L 128, 317, 433. 

Lydiat, Chronology of, iL 391. 

Lyndsay, Sir David, merit of his poema, L 
429, 446. 

Lyon, Mr., the founder of Harrow sdiod, 
ii. 42. 

Lyons, the press at, L 232. 

Lyric poetry, iL 191, note^^i iiL 233; !▼ 
223. 

Lysias, Athenian orator, iL 43. 

• 

Maani, Lady, an Assyrian ChristUn, 
Travels and Adventures of, iiL 461. 

Macarins, Greek lexicon compiled by, L 
95, notef. 

Macaronic poetry, invention of, ii. 192L 

M'Crie, Dr., History of the Reformation fai 
Spain by, L 177, note, 369, notes, 372i 
373, notes, 

M'Culloch, Mr., observations of, iv. 213, 
note*, 

Machiavel, Nicolas, his writings in po- 
litical philosophy, L 408— his treatise 
of ' The Prince; 409 ; iL 131 ; iiL ISO- 
appointed secretary of government at 
Rorence, L 408— eouf^t tlie patrons^i 
of Julian de Medici, ib^— probable in* 
flucnces that governed him, 409— diap 
racter of his maxima, iZ>.— paUiatioo ci 
the doctrines in his ' Prince,* i&-^typa 
of his ' Prince,' iL 306— his Dieooflnas 
on livy, L 411— leading prinapiei «( 
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MACKBNZIS. 

.4ll~«peniuuieiioe, the qb^i of liis vra- 
tem or government, ib. — influence of his 
writines, 413— his * History of Florence,' 
its luminous development, 414 ; ii. 39f 
— his dramas, i. 263 — his ' Mandbragola,' 
•Dd * CUtU.' comedies, 439 ; il. 287— his 
* Belphegor,' i. 448 — comparison of Bo- 
dln'a ' BepubUc' with.ii. 165— his taste 
and dictioa, 289— the 'Golden Ass' 
firom Apuleius translated hj,ib. . 

Uackensie, Sir Qeorge, fissays of, iv. 322. 

Mackintosh, Sir James, on the Xaw of 
Nations, iii. 218, 226 — remarks <mi 
Cumberland, iv. 170, 171. 

Hadden, Sir Frederic, on theorthognqjihy 
of Sbakspere, il. 276, note C 

Madness, Hobbes on, iii. 122. 

Madrirads, beauty of the old, IL 228. 

MflBstlm, the mathematician, ii. 327, 329. 

Maffei, History of India by, U. 352. 

MagalottiL, letters of, iv. 292. 

Magpiebuiigenses, Centurie, ii. 94. 

Magdebu]^, siege of, poem on, it 243. 

Magdelenet^ Frendi lyric poet, iii. 273, 
note. 

Magellan, circumnavigator, L 476; ii. 
361. 

Maggi, poems of, iv. 226. 

Magic, writers on, iii. 13. 

Magistrates, duty of, iL 164. 

Magnen, theories of, iii. 12. 

Magnetian, medical, ilL 443. 

Magnetism, terrestrial, ii. 333. 

Magno, Celio, the ' Iddlo ' of, iv. 223. 

' Maid's Metamorphosis,' play of, iL 280. 

* Maid's Tragedy,^ play of, iiL 322, 323, 
324, 330. 

MidUard, sermons of, i. 380. 

Maintenon, Madame de, iv. 265. 

Mairet, French dramatist, iiL 292— his 
' Sophonisbe,' 299. 

Maitland's Letter on the Dark Ages, L 
250, no^ 

'Maltre Patelln,' a French £aroe, L 214, 
notei, 220. 

M^ttaire, his life of Henry Stephens, iL 
12, note'i — on Scapula, 16, note*. 

Malaga, collegiate institution at, L 17. 

Malala, John, Chronicle of, iv. 9. 

Maldonat, his Commentaries on the Evan- 
gelists, iL 93. 

Malebrauche, his imitation of Descartes, 
iii. 71— his ' Traitd de la IVature et U 
Grftce; iv. 31—' Lettres dn Pire Male- 
brancUe,' ib. — his 'Recherche de la 
y^rit^,' 84 — his character, 100— ecnn- 
pared wiUi Pascal, 101. 

Malerbi,the Venetian, translation of the 
Bible by, L 176. 386. 

Malherbe, French poetry of, iiL 242-246; 
iv. 230— his gallantly towards Mary 
de Medids, iU. 243. 

Malleville, French poet, iiL 244. 

MaUory's ' La Morte d'Arthnr,' iL 318. 

Maboesbnry, William of, history 1^, L 
Upfuie^ 
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Malone's Sbakspeare, ii. 277, noU b, 279 ; 
iii. 310, 317— remarks on Dryden, iv. 
317, note, 319. 

Malpighi, botanical works of, iv. 347,365 
—experiments on the Mood, 310. 

Malthus, theory of, on population, iii. 69. 

' Mambriano,' poem of Francesco Bello, L 
231. 

Man, natural history of, iiL 432— his state, 
40, 167 ; iv. 43, 44. 45. 166— his soul, 
iiL 80, 81 ; iv. 70, 73, 141, 142. [See 
Philosophy.] Human nature of, 44 et 
<eg[.— Metaphysical inquiry re^urding, 
ii. 102 ; iv. 39. 

Mandnellus. commentator, ii 11. 

Mancini, Hortense, Duchess of Mazarln, 
iv. 297. 

Mandeville, Sir John, the I'ravels of, L 
261. 

Manetti, Gionozzo, L 102. 

Manfredi, the ' Semiramis ' of, ii. 249. 

Manley, Mrs., statements of, examined, 
iv. 336, note. 

Manners, Hobbes on, iiL 123. 

Mantua, church of St. Andrew at, L 221 
fwfet. 

Mantua, house of, patrons of learning, i. 
229. 

Mantuau, Baptista, Latin poet, L 227 ; 
11. 302. 

Manuscript, Greek, of the Lord's Prayer 
in 8th century, L 91, note h. 

Manuscripts, atLeyden, iii. 449— in the 
Bodleian Ubrary, *.— Chinese MSS. ib. 
—Greek, L 185. 

Manutius, Aldus, L 225; U. 34. [See 
Aldus.] 

Manutius, Aldus, the younger, i . 221 — 
Library of, iL 359, note *. 

Manutius, Paulus [Paolo Mannsio], the 
eminent scholar, L 329, 331 ; IL 33, 48, 
290, 386— his valuable edition of Ci- 
cero, L 331— Epistles of on Roman 
laws, iL 30, 48— De Civitate, 48— on 
Cicero, iv. 2. 

ManzoUi, his Zodiacns Vitn, L 371, 438. 

Maphaeus, ' History of India' hy, IL 31~ 
continuation of theiEneid by,i 197; 
iL 302, 386. 

Maps, geographical, a criterion of pro- 
gress in the science, iiL 451 — early 
charts, L 192, 475, note J; ii. 352-355 ; 
iv. 366— early engravings of, L 192. 

Marana, John Paul, author of the ' Turk- 
ish Spy,' iv. 333-336, and note. 

Maranta on medicinal plants. iL 340. 

Marbles, sculptures, and bronses, U. 359 
— the Arundelian marbles, 388. 

Marbui^ university, i. 344— botanical 
garden of, 470. 

MfUfcellinus Ammlanus, edition of by 
Yalois, iv. 6. 

Marcgraf, his Natural History of Brasil. 
iii. 431. 

'Marco Polo,' the oelelnrated bona of 
Fabretti, It. 13. 
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XABOO POLO. 

HftKo F^ Tnvelsof, L Wt, 474; IL 
351. 

MATculfus, gnunmatkal roles of, i. 22. 

Ibriaoft, his * de Bege,' iL 142-144 ; iiL 167 
^Hiatory of Sndn by, iL 868. note '. 

Harini, Giovanni Battfata, ttad taste of 
his school. iiL 829, 266, 266, 274; iv. 
221. 238— his * Adone; iiL 228— Stoiyof 
Psyche, 231. 

Uarkland. pnblieatioii of the Chester 
Mysteries by, I 218. fiote C 

Marlianos on the Topograpliy of ancient 
lUnne, L 332; IL 47— tala < Fasti wa- 
sulares,' i. 333. 

Marlowe, plays of, iU. 301— his * Gome 
Uve with me; iL 224— the * Hero and 
Leander ' of Mustsus, not translated by 
him. 228— ' Tambm'laine,' 270— 'Jew 
of Malta,' 270—' Mephistopheles,' 271 
—• Edward n.,'». 

Marmoochini's tianslation of the Scrlp- 
tm«s. L 386. 

Marot. Clem^t, simplid^ of his style, 
L427; iii. 246; iv.227. 

Marracd. professor, a fine editicm of the 
Koran by, iv. 364. 

Marriage, Orotins on, iiL 192— PafTen- 
dorf on, iv. 177. 

Mars, the planet, eooentridtj of, iiL 408, 
409. 

Manliam, Sir John, his ' Canon cfaronlcos 
.£gyptiacus.' iv. 16. 

Marston, satires by, iL 228— dramatic 
worlcs of. iiL 347. 

Marsupini. i. 104. 

MarteUi. his tragedy of ' Tnllia,' L 440 

Martial d'Auvergne, his ' Vigilea de la 
Mort de Charles VII.,' L 213. 

Martianay on Chronology, iv. 16. 

Martyr, Peter, epistles of on the dis- 
covery of America, L 823— anachnm- 
isms of, 324, note. 

Martyr, zoology of, ii. 338, 337. 

Manillas. Latin poems of. L 228 ; ii. 301. 

Marvell. Andrew, satires of, Iv. 246. 251. 

Mary I. of England, education of. i. 349— 
her reign onfkvourable to learning, iL 
37, 136. 293. 

Mary Queen of Soots.il. 136, 212. 

Mascaron, the French dtvlue,lT. 61. 

Masdeu's ' Hist. CriUca d'Espafia,' L 122, 
note. 

Uaseres, mathematical works of, IL 322, 
note*. 

Masius, the learned Hebraist, IL 348, 
note'. 

Maisa of Venice, anatomist, L 470. 

Massinger, FhiUp, his * Virgin Martyr,' 
ill. 338, 342— general nature of his 
dramas, 339 -his delineations of cha- 
racter. 340— his sulitJects, ib.— beauty 
of his style, 341— his comic powers, 342 
—his tragedies.ib.— his other plays, 343 
—his character of Sir Giles Overreach, 
340. 343— critique on, 343 ; iv. 273. 

Masur il,tbe, of Levita, L 473. 



MEDlCn. 

Materia Medica, on, iL 841, 346; IL. 
431. 

Mathematical and Physical Sdencee, the 
L 112, 159, 221, 458; ii. 319-333; IiL 
394— mathematical propositions, tb«— 
De Angmentis Sdentiarum of Lorl 
Baom, IiL 30, 60— maUiemadcs of Des- 
cartes. 98 — ^mathematlclanB. L 117 ; iv. 
837— works, L 221— truths, iv. 137 
note. 

Mathews, Charles, comedian, iii. 284 
notek. 

Mathias, edition of Gray by. L 32, note '. 

Matthew Paris, History by, L 216. note *. 

Matthews's Bible of 1537, i. 386. 

MatthlflB, Preface to his Greek Grammar, 
Ii. 18, noU ™, 

Matthioli, his botanical * CommentarieB 
on Dioecorldes.' i. 471. 

Maurice, Elector of Saxony, deserts the 
Protestant confederacy, U. 74. 

Maurolycos, geometrician. IL 326 — his ofh 
tical tests, 330 ; UL 425. 

Maximilian, Emperor, patronises learn- 
ing. L 291. 

Maxhns of Bochefoucault, ilL 386 ; Iv. 179, 
180. 

May, supplement to Lucan l^, UL 278— 
history of the Parliament by, 375. 

Maynard, elegance of his French poetry, 
UL244. 

Mayow, ESssays of, iv. 344— on Respira- 
tion, 361. 

Masarin. Cardinal, attempts to establish 
an Italian Opera at Paris, iv. 279. 

Masarin Bible, the L 165— its beauty 
and scarcity, 156. 

Mazochius, the Roman boofeseUer. i. 333. 

Mazionl, his treatise *de TrtpUd Vitfi^' 
iL 128— his defence of Dante, 306. 

Mokl, medical theoiy of, iv. 362. 

Mechanics, true prindples of the laws 
of, discovered by Galileo, ill. 418— of 
Descartes, 421— writers on, U. 330. 

Meckerlin, German poet, IiL 247. 

Medals, authors on, Ii. 54 ; iv. 14— colleo- 
tions of gems and, IL 359. [See Numis- 
matics.] 

Mede on the Apocalypse, ii. 465. 

Medid, Cosmo de, a peHtroD of learning 
and the arts, i. 151, 152 ; ii. 306— his 
rule arUtrary and Jealous, 364— death 
of, L 163. 

Medid, Lorenzo de, L 163, 177, 194, 198, 
200— character of, 179— villa of, tb.— 
botanical gardens established 17,470. 

Medid, House of, ii. 340— expulsion oi 
the, fttxm Florence in 1494, i. 226. 

Medicine, science of, L 465 — the Greeks 
the founders and best teachers of, ih.— 
anatomy and medicine, IL 344; UL 
436; iv. 369— progress towards accu- 
rate investigation, iL 346 — transfushm 
of the bloud, iv. 369— medical theorieSi 
361— innovations in, L 466. 

Medids, Marie de, IL 253; ia. 243. 
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XEGISER. 

Megger, fhe Lord's Flrayer in forty lan- 

giMi0eft by, ii. 350. 
Mehns on Uie Floxenttne literati, L 85 — 

his life of TraTenari, 82. 
Me^Sret, Lonia, Fkonch Gnnimar of, L 

456. 
]felnere,Gompariaon of the Middle Ages 
by, L 3, 8, 14, note f, 84 and notB *— 
niB life of Ulric von Hntten, 297, 298 < 
andfiotet. 
lleister-singen of Germany, i. 41, 428 ; 

iiL 247. 
Mela, Pomponina, Geography byi i* 227. 
Melanchthon, the Bcformer, i. 274; ii. 
73, 466— early atndiea of, L 261— a pro- 
motor of learning, 344; Ui. 4 — hia 
advocacy of Aristotle, i. 393-'^de to 
the comjXMition of sermons, by, iL 466 
— Us advice to Lather, i. 356, 367 and 
futes — his *Locl Communes,* 303, 
note ", 368, note, 379 ; iL 92— views on 
baptism, i. 356, note *— Latin poetry 
of, 439— his approbation of the death 
of Servetus, iL 81— style of his works, 
23— his adversaries, 74 — chronide by, 
L 476— ethics of, 405— purity of dlotion 
and classical taste of, 339— his tenets, 
Ii. 73, 427— style of preaching, 456— his 
death, 74. 
Melanges de littlratare, by d'Argonne, 

iv. 314, 315. 
Melchior, Adam, the German biographer, 

ILM. 
MelviUe, Andrew, ii. 46, 118, 246. 
Memoirs, political, iL 145. 
Memoirs, French, iiL 363; iv. 36T. 
Memory, the, theory of, iii. 80, 100. 
Mma, Juan de la, L 264 ; iL 306. 
Mena, Christopher de la, Hi. 238. 
Manage, Latin poems of, iv. 253, 326 — on 
the French language, 300, 310—* Menar 
giana,' 314. 
Mendicant Friars, their dlspntationa pro- 
moted scholastic philosophy, L 17— 
their superstitions caused the return of' 
ignorance, 79 — their contention with 
Erasmus and Reuchlln,- 296-298— aati- 
rised by the regular monks, 138. 
Mendoza, Diego, Spanish poet and states- 
man, L 425; ii. 314; ill. 236— his 
* LazarlUo de Tormes,' L 449. 
Mendoza, his ' History of the War of 
Granada; Hi. 452— 'History of Chhia' 
by, IL 362. 

Menlna e Mo^a,' early Borti^ese ro- 
mance in proee, 1. 426. 
Menochius 'De Pneaomptlonibiis/ 111 

180. 
Menot, sermons of, i. 380. 
Menzini, Benedetto, poems of, iv. 224. 
Mephistopheles ' of Marlowe, ii. 271. 
Mercator, Gerard, his charts, IL 364. 
Merchant Taylors' school, statutes of, IL 
41. 

Merchant of Venice,' oomedv of, ii. 286. 
Mercure Galant, the, by Vise, iv. 309. 



MILTON. 

Mercury, .transits of, ill. 417, 418. 
Meres, iL 277, note i— * Wit's Treasury 

of. 286, note; ilL 264, note k. 
MerUfi. Voyages to the Indies by, il 

atx 

Mermaid Club, account of the, IiL 318. 

Merovingian period, barharism of, i. 6. 

Mersenne, works of, iii. 402, 406, m4e, 
418 — writings of, against DMcartes. 
78. 

Memla, criticisms of, L 178 

Mesmerism, modem, iv. 122, note 6. 

Metallurgy, 1. 472. 

Metaphysiod poetiy, iii. 256. 

Metaphysics, Ui. 37, 39, 69. [See Philo- 
sophy.] 

Metaatasio, style of, ii. 252. 

Metius, of Alkmaer, iiL 425. 

Metonic cycle, iL 57. 

Metre and rhythm, on, L 30->of modem 
language, 29. 

Meuiiius, writings of, ii. 374 ; Iv. 13 — 
on Grecian antiquities, 11. 390. 

Mexico, natural htetory of, by Hernando 
d'Oviedo, ii. 840. 

Mezeray, the first general historian of 
France, iii. 453. 

Michael Angelo, iv. 133, note. 

Michel, M., his ' Th^tre Fran^aise au 
Moyen Age,' L 36, note. 

Micheii, Venetian ambassador, ii. 59. 

Mickle's translation of the ' Lusiad ' of 
Camoena, ii. 207. 

Mlcroeoope, the invention of, iii. 426 ; iv. 
360. 

MicyUus, « De re metricfl,* i. 343— Latin 
poetry of, 436. 

MUdle Ages defined, i. 243 — eminent 
scholars of the, 14— literature of the, 2. 

Middleton, plays of, iiL 348. 

Mldgley, Dr., oontinuator of the ' Turkish 
Spy,' iv. 335, note, 336. note. 

Mill's System of Logic, iv. 132, note t 

Milling, Abbot of Westminster, i. 235. 

MiUington, Sir Thomas, iv. 354. 

Milner, Isaac, pr^udioes and partialitiet 
of, as to the Reformation, L 300-303 
notes. 

Milton, J(^m, 'Paradise Regained ' of, 
L 231 ; iv. 243— his ' ComuB,' iii. 270— 
'Lyddaa,' i6.~tiie 'Allegro' and 'II 
Penseroso,' 271—' Ode on the Nativity,' 
257, notes, 272— his Sonnets, ii. 187 ; 
iiL 872— his discernment. 256— his 
Arianlsm, iv. 236— his Latin poems, 
m. 274, note y, 279; iv. 255— bis con- 
troversy with Salmasius, IL 380 — his 
' Paradise Lost,' IiL 276, 281 ; iv. 23V 
242 — the polemical writings of, 374 ; 
iv. 37— his Tractate on Education, 181 
— compared with Homer, 2?7 —Dante, 
238 — elevation of his style, 240 — 
his blindness, ib. — his passion for muAic, 
241— his progress to fame, 243— cri- 
tique on,242,243— ' Samson Agonistes ' 
of, 243. 
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MIND. 

Mind, tbe hnman, iv. Ill, 113 [See Fhil> 
sophy] — Spinoaa on the, 113. 

Mineralogy, 1. 473— of England, !▼. 358. 

'Minerva' of SanctloB* a grammatical 
treatiae, 11. 2f . 

MinnesingerB of Germany, i. 38. 

*Mlrame.^ tragedy of. by Hardy, iiL 
292. 

Miranda, Saa dl, Portngaese poet, i. 426. 

* Mirrour of Bbgistrates,' the. a collec- 

tion of Stories, ii. 219— Induction to, by 
SackviUe, t6., 267. 

* Misogonus,' an early comedy, ii. 166. 

' Mistress of Philarete,' play of, iii. 267. 

' Mithridate; by Radne, beauties of the 
composition, iv. 262. 

MitacherUch, discoveries of. iiL 48. 

Modena, academy of, i. 372 ; ii. 303, 361 
—allusions to the history of, iU. 232, 
234. 

Molanus, Oerman controvertlst, Iv. 25. 

Moliire, his genius and dramatic works, 
ii. 265, 287, note— his ' L'Avare,' iv. 
270— 'L'Ecole des Femmes,' 271 — 
' Le Misanthrope.' 272—' Les Femmes 
Savantes,' 273—' Les Pr^leuses Ridi- 
cules,' ib.—* Tartuffe,' ib.—* Bouiigeoise 
Gentilhomme,' 275 — 'Gteorge Dandin,' 
ib. — character of his works, ib. — 
• L'Etourdi.' 270. 

Molina, his treatise on Free-will, ii. 76 — 
his Semi-PeU^pian doctrine, tb. note ' ; 
432— his tenets, iv. 28. 

Molza, Italian poet, L 438— his Latin 

poetry, ib. 
Monarchiu Solipsorum,' a satire on the 
Jesuits, iii. 390. 

Monarchy, observations of Bodin on, ii. 
153. 164 [See King] — Puirendorfs 
theory of, iv. 197. 

Monasteries, suppression of, i. 351— de- 
struction of, no ii^ury to learning, ib. 
— in Ireland, 5. 

Money and Coin, on, iv. 177, 214— mone- 
tary writings. ilL 164. 

Monk, Dr., Bishop of Gloucester, iv. 7 — 
Like of Bentley by, 10, 11, 12, andnotef , 
33, note, 325, note *. 

Monks attacked by Erasmus, 1. 295— de- 
spised in Germany aud Switzerland, 
308 — various religious orders of, in the 
twelfth century, 77 — invectives against, 
by ManzoUi and Alamanni, 371—^ 
Keuchlln, 296. 

Monstrelet, historical works of, i. 241. 

Montagu, Basil, remarks of, on Baoaa, 
iU. 23, 24, notes, 46, BS,note*i. 

Montagu, Mrs., her Essays, iii. 318. 

Montaigne, Essays of, iC 124, 292 — their 
characteristics, 124 — his brilliant 
genius, ib. — his sprightly and rapid 
thoughts, 125— hlB independent spirit, 
ib.-— his love of ancient authors, ib. — 
his critical opinions, ib.— his good sense, 
129 — his moral scepticism, ib.— ani- 
madveraknis upook 127— the diarm of 



M0SE3. 

simplicity in his writings, 128, 367— 

allusions to, 1. 142; ii. 6; iv. 41, 31> 

—his iufideUty questioned, ii. 96— bSi 

egotism, 128— school of. Hi. 148. 
Montauus, Arias, ii. 98 — Antwerp Folj* 

glottby,347. 
Montausier, Duke de, suggests the Del- 

phin editions of the Classics, iv. 4. 
Montausier, Madame, funeral sermon on 

by Fl&jhier, iv. 54, noU ". 
Montemayor, the ' Diana ' of, iL 204, 313. 
Mcmtesquieu, the 'Grandeur et DJca- 

deuce ' of, iii. 158—' L'Esprit des Lolx,' 

182. 
Montfauoon, references to his authoriti; 

1.67. 
Montluc, memoirs of, ii. 356. 
Montpellier, school of medicine at, i. 19. 
Montpellier, botanical garden of, ii. 340. 
Montucla, quoted, i. 160, 458, 461; iL 

321, 327, 330— on tbe Microecope, iiL 

425, — 'Histoire des Mathematiqucs, 

394, note. 
Moon, the, Wilkins's ' Discovery of a New 

World ' in. iv. 323. 
Moore's History of Ireland, i. 5, note. 
Moors of Spain, Conde's History of the^ 

ii. 316 — Moorish Romances, i. 238 : iL 

209 ; iiL 236, note t. [Sbe Romance.] 
Moral Fictions popular with the aristo* 

cnicy, L 136. 
Moral Philosophy, writers on, iv. 15L 
Moralities, dramatic, L 220 — in France, 

220. 443— in England, 220— used as re- 
ligious satire, 445. 
Morals, Italian writers on, ii. 128— Eng- 
lish writers, 129— Jesuitical scheme of, 

iiL 135-138— theories of Hobbes and 

Grotius. 147. 
More, Henry, on Witchcraft, iv. 58— hia 

metaphysical philosophy, ilL 80 and 

note; iv. 68, 102. 
More, Sir Thomas, i. 236, 277. 358— His* 

tory of Edward V. by, 319, 454— bis 

' Utopia,' and derivation of the word, 

281. note™. 
Morel, John, his Lexicon, ii. 41. 
Morel, William, his edition of Yersua's 

Grammar, ii. 17. 
Mordri. French Dictionary of, iv. 312. * 
Morgan, Professor de, on geometrical 

errors, i. 459, note b. 
'Morgante Magglore' of Pnld, L 198; 

m. 232. 
Morbof, quotations firom the * Polyhlstor' 

of, i. 196, 322, 343; iL 17. 101, 370, 

noU d ; ill. 4 ; iv. 212, 314. 
Morin, protestant theologian, Ui. 446. 
Morison, Dr., Professor of Botany, iv. 349 

— ^hls worics, 350. 
Momay, Du Pleaslt, wrttingB of, H. 84, 

401,406.fiote. 
Moroslna, Sonnets on the death of, i. 420. 
Mosellanus, Peter, L 275, 342, 359. 
Moecs, his authoiBhip of the Pentatendi 

questloDed, iv. 41 — Mosaic histuey ol 
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MOSHEIM. 

ttie Deluge, Ice., 356, 368— tnttitiitkma, 

Uoflbelm, Us ' EoclecdMtical History; L 
12, 303 ; 11. 85, 94 ; Iv. 28, noU. 

llothe le Vajer, La, his Dialogues, U. 
462 ; 111. 148, 158— on French eloquence, 
UL 387. 

llomffet. Us * Tbeatmm Insectomm,' 111. 

431. 
Mousset, French poet, U. 216, naU^. 
Mnlgrave, Lord, ' Essay on Poetry,' 1^, 

Iv. 305, note «— poems of, 246. 261. 
Mun, Thomas, on foreign trade, IIL 166 ; 

iT. 212, 213. 
Munday, Anthony, translator of ' Amadls 

de Gaul,' and other Romances, L 313 ; 

11. 318. 
Jfmidlnus, anatomical works of, L 118, 

267, 467. 
Munster, Sebastian, Oriental Scholar, 1. 

387, 473, 476. 
Mimster, Oerman schools at, L 233. 
Muratorl, Dissertations, 8ec., of, quoted, 

I. 3, noU, 12, note, 20, 27. 62, 164 ; 11. 
182. 183, 186, 187, note— Delia Perfetta 
POesla, lU. 227, note, 230, neft ^ 

lluretns, Marc Anthony, the ' VarlsB 
Lectlones' of, ii. 7, 378 — diversity of 
his suttjects, 8 — orations of, 28 — his 
Latin style, tb., 244— on the massacre 
of St Bartholomew's, 29. note k. 

Musa, Arabian, treatise on Algebra by, 

II. 320, note d. 

Musffi AngllcansB, collection of Latin 

poems, iv. 256. 
Ifusaeus, editions and txanslationa of, 1. 

224 ; U. 229, 300. 
Musculus, Wolfgang, theological writer, 

IL 92, 93. 
Music, science of, L 3— church, U. 262, 

noUt — operatic, i&. — the melodnane, 

263. 
Musurus, Marcus, the eminent Greek 

scholar, i. 226, 269. 
Mysteries, desire of man to explore, 1. 

202. 
Mysteries, dramatic, their origin, L 215 

—of France, 21 8. 443 ; 11. 262— of Spain, 

L 263 ; ii. 254— of England, i. 444— of 

Germany, 220— the Chester, 218, noU* 

—the Townley, ift. 
Mystical Medicines of Paracelsus, UL 

443. 
Mysticism, on, ill. 13; Iv. 38. 
Mystics of the Roman Church, iv. 38. 
Mythology, writers on, Ii. 54. 

Naharro, Torres, Spanish comedies cf^ 

L441. 
Names, on the use of. ill. 106, 107, 109. 
Nantes, Edict of, 11. 83, 440— revocation 

of the Edict of, iv. 22, 47. 
Nantenil, epigram on a portrait by, UL 

888, ftoU I. 
Kapler, John, his invention of logarithms, 

lfi.»6—bSB tables, 397. 



NORTH 8EA. 

Nsples, Academy of men of lA^ri^fng at, 
L 105, 228, 229. 

NanU, hiatofy by, L 476. 

Nardlnl, 'Roma Antlca' of, tt. 389; iv. 
13. 

Nash, dramatic author, U. 269, 270, note *i, 
274, 298. 

Natalia Comes. Mythol(^ of, IL 4. 

Nations, righU of, UL 201, 209. ISee 
Law.] 

Natural history, progress of the study of, 
L 470: U. 334; UL 430; iv. 346. 

Nature, law of, iv. 169, 166, 174— Pha»- 
nomena of, 178— Hobbes on the Laws 
of, UL 168-171— Orotius on,184— Puffen- 
dorf on, iv. 172-178, 193, 196. 

Nandd, Gabriel, Us ' Considerations sur 
les Coups-d'tfUtt' UL 159— his ' Nau- 
dsana,' IL 463, note; lU. 5 ; iv. 314. 

Naugerius. LaUn poet, L 438. 

Navarre, Queen of, 'Hlstoire desAmans 
Fortune; of, U. 312. 

Navigation, art of, by Baldl, U. 190. 

Neander, Michael, grammarian, IL 21 — 
' Erotemata Ling. Hebneae ' of, 348. 

Netherlands, persecution of Protestants 
in the, L 374. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, works of, iU. 61, 
427 ; Iv. 842— his * PSrindpIa,' 141— de- 
finition of Algebra by, IL 324— the 
Newtonian system, iti. 415-417— his 
diwovOTlesin chemistry, iv. 342. 

Newton, Ninian, edition of Cicero by, IL 
44. 

Nibelungen, the L^ of the, L 39. 

NioooU, dtixen of Florenoe, 1. 106, 172. 

Nioene Csith, the, iv. 37. 

Nlceron, le Pfere, biographical works of, 
L 328, note; IL 13, naU °, 128, naU. 

mcholas v.. Pope, a patron of learning, L 
146— character of, ib.—* Letters of In- 
dulgence,' by, 167— Ubrary of, 166, 

Nicolas of Ragusa, L 186. 

Nicole, on the Plx)testant Controversy, 

&C., Iv. 22, 31, 8&— * Essais de Morale,* 

166. 
Niebuhr on the antiquities of Rome, 

quoted, U. 48, note ^, 
Nieuhoff, account of China by, Iv. 367. 
Nile, the river, IL 363. 
Nizolius, Marius, texioographer, ' Ob- 

servationes in M. T. Ciceronem, 1. 332 ; 

U. 386— his principles of phUoeophy. 

114, 116. 
Noah, Seven Precepts of the sons of, UL 

146. 
Nominalists, the, L 18— controversies of, 

186, and ReaUsts, 188 ; UL 4. 
Noodt, Gerard, on ITsury, Iv. 219. 
Norman poets of the twelfUi, thirteenth, 

and fourteenth centuries, L 33. 
Norris, ' Essay on the Ideal World' by, 

iv. 102. 
North Sea, the, EngUsh diaooveries in, U, 

362. 
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NOSCE TEXF8UX. 

'Noioe Teipmm/ poem Iqr Sir John 

Daviei, ii. 22T. 
Nott, Dr., his ohanicter of the poets 

Surrey and Wynit. L 431-436. 
None, La, ' Discourflee* of, it. 145. 
' Nonvelles NooTellee, Gent,' L 213. 
Novels. lUOian, i. 448 ; 11. 311 ; ill. 

Spanish, U. 314, 316 ; liU 384— French, 

1. 135, 212, 449 ; iL S12 ; iv. 326. 
Nowen, master of Westminster school, L 

345 ; ii. 86— catechism of, 40. 
Numismatics, science of, iL 63, 361 ; It. 

14. [See Coins.] 
Nmmes (or Plndanns), L 341— his Greek 

granunar, ii. 18. 
< Nnt-brown Maid,' the, ballad of, L 316. 

Oath of allegiance, U. 386. 

Oaths, on, ilL 135— promissoiy, 186. 

Obedience, passive, IL 140 ; liL 167, 163, 

186. 
' Oceana ' of Harrington, !▼. 200. 
Ochino, Bernard, the CH>achin preacher, 

I. 372. 
Ockham, WlUlam, 1. 18, 187 ; lU. 143. 
Ockland, tae An^lorun PrsQUa' 1^, IL 

248. 
'Odyssey,' the, Iv. 830. 
(EcolsmpAdius, the reiormer and scholar, 

L 274, 302, 358, 364, note ; IL 34— buried 

in Basle Cathedral, L 365. 
Olaus Magnus, the nataralist, IL 336. 
• Old Bachelor,' play of, iv. 288. 
Oldenburg, editor of the Philosophical 

Transactions, 6e&, iv. 339. 
OUtiiam, satirical poetry of, Iv. 246, 251. 
Olearius, his Travels in Bnssia, ilL 450. 
Oliva, Peres d', a moral writer, i. 404. 
Olivetan, New Testsment of, L 388. 
Onkelos, Chaldee paiaphrsae of tlie Pen- 
tateuch by, L 320. 
Opera, French, iv. 279. 
Oi)era, Italian, 11. 252. 
Ophelia, Shakspeare's duuncter o^ ilL 

331. 
Opltz, German lyric poet, ilL 247, 248 and 

note ; Iv. 233— his followers, llL 348. 
Oporinus, scholar and printer, 11. 34— his 

press prohibited, iL 365. 
Optics, sdenoe of,iL 330; liL434,443— 

Dioptrics, science of, 427, 
Oracles, History of, 1^ FonteneUe, iv. 

296. 
Oratory, Oongr^pitlon of the, iy. 88. 
' Orfeo,' drama of, by Polition, L 214. 
Orgauon Novmn of Bao(m, Boyle's ob> 

servatlons on, iv. 342. [See Bacon.] 
Oriental literature and languages, L 320, 

473; U. 347; IIL 444; iv. 36&— poetry, 

ill. 239. 
' OrlandoFurloso ' of Arlosto critlclasd, L 

309.311,313; IL 198. 
'Orlando Innamorato,' the, of Boiardo, 

i. 230, 310, 311 — its continuation by 

Agoetini, 310, 423— some aocoimt of 

Bemi's poem of, 369, 370— re-writlen 



PALE8TBINA. 

hj Bemi, 433— Domenicfai's altentloa 

of, 424. 
Ornithology, wilten oii,liL 430 ; iv. 345. 
Qroblo, the Jew. on the Prophedea, iv. 

46. 
Orrery, Lord, the Psrthenissa of, iv. 331. 
Ortelius. geographical treatises l^, L 476 

— ' Theatrum Orbis Terrsmm'^ of, iL 

353-355. 
* OrthE, Don Sancfao,' celebrated tiaoe^y 

of, IL 258, 259. 
Orto, Dedo da, tragedies of, 11. 248. 
Osbom's * Advice to his Son,' ill. 154. 
OsoTlus, Bishop, his treatise ' De Gloria,* 

U. 31. 
Ossory. Lord, satirical poetry of, tv. 246. 
Ottfried, turned the Gospels Into German 

verse, L 38. note k. 
Otway, Dramatist, poetry of, iv. 251— bis 

* Venice Preserved,' 269, 385— ' The 

Orphan,' 385. 
Oughtred, his ' Clavis mathematlca; ilL 

404, note i. 
Overall, Bishop, his * Convocation Book,* 

Iv. 301. 
Overbury, Sir Thomas, his * Gharacters,' 

iiL378. 
Ovid, imitated by Milton In his Ladn 

poems, ilL 279 ; iv. 237— his ' Metamor- 
phoses ' excelled by the ' Orlando Fn- 

rioso,' L 313. See also, IlL 230, 242 ; iv. 

333, 253, 320. 
Oviedo, or Gonzalo Hernandez, his India, 

L 476 ; IL 340, 351 ; ill. 431. 
Owen, Latin Epl{prams of, ill. 277. 
Oxford, university of, L 11. 15, 16 ; iL 

357 — created its own patrons, L 15, 

16— hooka given to, lio— Greek Ieo> 

tures, 278, 293, fioee— the nniversi^ 

Csss, IL 42— lectuves In Greek and 
tin at, L 345— defective state of the 
leamioff of in the fifteenth century, 
110— Wood's character of, 349— Latin 
poetiy at, iv. 256— the Bodleian llbnuy, 
iL358;liL454. 



Padoll, Luca dl Boxgo, algebraist, L 242. 

noU, 
Paderbom, sdiool of, L 71. 
Pftdua. university of, L 19, 330 ; iL 333 

356, 360— schoolmen of, iL 101 ; IlL 6— 

public garden of, IL 340. 
* Ftedotrophia,' poem of, ti. 345. 
Pagnlnus, version of thue Evai^Ue by,L 

387 ; IL 98— of the Korsn l^. L 474; IL 

350 — ^translation of Scripture by, L Sffl, 

478. 
Fkdnter, * Pslaoe of Pleasure ' by, IL 318. 
Painters, the Bolognese school, iL 199. 
Pslntlng, treatise on, Iqr BaffMlle Bor> 

gfaino, iL 389. 
Pslearlus, Aonlns, Latin poem of, on the 

Immortally of the Soul, L 438; iL 

302. 
Palestrina, dinrch mnric InqNovied by, ^ 
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353, note t—itB inflaeooo on religion, 

253. 

P9i»j\ Dr., his Moral Philosopby. !▼. 169, 
170, 178— his Ottiectloiu to GroUus, iiL 
217— diaracter of.iv. 178. 

Falgrave, Sir F., on the authenticity of 
Ingulfos's History of Croyland, L 28. 

Pftllngenins Stellatua [or ManxulU], i. 371, 
438 

FAUngenins, his ' Zodlacos VittB,' L 371 ; 
1L247. 

Palladlag, Danish translation of the Scrip* 
tares by, i. 387. 

Pallavidno, Ferrante, writings of. iL 398 ; 
m. 353. 

PaUavicino, Sforza, iiL 366. 

' lUmerin of Oliva,' romance, i. 448 ; ii. 
312. 

Flalmerln of England, U. 313— abridgment 
by Sonthey, xIk 

Falmieri, the ' Vita Civile ' of, L 164. 

Pftlsgrave's French grammar, i. 466. 

PandroUua, his ' l^otiUa DigniUtum,' 11. 
63. 

Pandects of Justinian, i. 62, 416. 

Psndolfini, hi? moral dialogae, L. 164. 

Panizzi, i. 199, note " — om the ' Orlando 
Innamomto,' i. 370, note '—on the 
' Mambriano,' 231, note 8— on the ex- 
temporaneous comedy, iiL 284, note ^ 
—on the ' Amadigi ' of B. Tasso, ii. 
191, note ^ 

Pannartz, printing press of, in Italy, i. 
162— petition of, 249. 

Pantomime, remarks on, lii. 284, note™. 

Psnvlnius, Onuphrius, iL 30 — his learn- 
ing, 48, 49— 'De Ludis arcensibos ' of, 
62. 

Panzer, ' Annales Typographid,' L 161. 

Papal influence in Europe, 11. 68, 395 — 
its decline, 401 ; Iv. 17— AngUcan writ- 
ings i^inst popery, 27— evaded on 
north side of tiie Alps, 414— claims of, 
U. 89. 

P^per, its invention, L 66, 67— cotton 
paper preceded that from linen rag, 67 
— charters and papal bulls on cotton 
paper, ib.- first used in the Greek em- 
pire in the twelfth century for MSS., ib. 
—Id Italy in the thirteenth, i5.— among 
the Saracens, of remoter antiquity, ib. 
—called ' Gharta Damascena,' by the 
Arabian literati, 58— linen paper dated 
from AJ). 1100, 57, 68— of mixed ma- 
terials, 69 — excellence of the linen 
wper first used for books and print* 
lng,61. 

Papias, Latin dictionary of, L 73, 82— his 
Latin version of some Lines of Hesiod, 
•T. 

Papinian, writer on Jurisprudence, IL 170. 

Pappus, the geometer, editions of, 11. 326. 

PapjTus, employed for all documents 
nnder Charlemagne, i. 67 — ^Egyptian, t6. 

Paracelsus, his speculative philosophy In 
medicine described, L 397, 466 ; 111. 443 



PASTON. 

— school of, 11. 347 ; ill. 12, 13, 23 ; iv. 
361 — his impostures and extravagances, 
UL23. 

* Paradise of Dainty Devices,' the, iL 218. 

219. 

* Paradise Lost,' Iv. 275. 

Paradoxes, Hobbes's, Ui. 119 — of Sir 
Thomas Browne, 163. 

Fftraeus, on the Epistle to the Romans, and 
the divine right of kings, ilL 162. 

Parchments, me use of them much su- 
perseded by the invention of paper, i. 
67— their expense, i6.— erasure of MiSS. 
thereon, for the sake of new writings, 
<&.- monuments of learning and record 
thereby lost, ib. — restoration of some 
effected, ib.— law MSS. generally on, 61. 

Par^ Ambrose, chirurgical writer, ii. 346. 

Parental authority, iii. 191 ; iv. 204. 

Parfrey, John, his mystery 'Candlemas 
Day,' i. 442. 

Paris, UniversitT of, origin of, L 12— its 
scholastic philosophy, ib. 13 — its in- 
crease, 14, 16, 334— first Greek press at, 
267, 334— its repute for philological pur- 
suits, ii. 6— Academy of Sciences, iv. 339 
— iheatires in, ii. 266— the Royal Li- 
brary of, 368— nominalists of, i. 186 — 
forbidden to confer degrees in civil law, 
iL 172— press at, 1. 232. [See France.] 

Parker, Archbishop, ii. 46, 359. 

Parkinson, his ' Theatrum Botanicum,' ill. 
416. 

Parliament, English, and constitution, iv. 
206, 207 , 208— May's History of, iii. 375. 

Parmenides on heat and cold, ii. 104. 

' Pbmaso Espafiol ' of Sedano, ii. 200, 203 ; 
iii. 236. 

' Pamaao Italiano' of Rubbi, iii. 228 and 
note. 

* Parnassus, News firom,' by Boccalini, iii, 

361. 

' Parrhasiana' of Le Clerc, iv. 316. 

Paruta, Paolo, ' Discord poUtici ' of, IL 
147. 

Pascal, his experiment on the barometer, 
iii. 36, nole— on the Puy de Ddme, 424 
— writings of, iv. 31, 88, 102 — his 
* Thoughts on Miracles,' iv. 41-46, 102, 
161— his • Provincial Letters,' 41 , 161— 
on Geometry, IiL 402; iv. 103— his 
reverence for religion, 104r- his acute 
observation, 104,293. 

Paschasius, Radbert, 1. 25, note i. 

Pasor, George, Greek scholar, writings of. 
ii. 373. 

Pasquler, iL 216, 263, 266 — his 'Ro- 
cfaerches de la France,' 309. 

Passau, Pacification of, ii. 68, 60. 

Passavanti, religious writer, L 164. 

Passerat, Latin poet, Ii. 244, 293. 

Passions, the, iv. 116, 156— analysis of, by 
Hobbcs, ilL 117, 118, 122— Splnosa, iv. 
lift. 

Paston Letters, the, i. 168, 169, 317 anU 
ftttiK 
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PA8T0B FIDO. 

*Plutor Fkto,' iL 351 ; iU. 283. 

Itetoral romanoe desciibod, L 285; UL 
385— pMtorml poetry, ii. 221, 222, 310 ; 
iv. 22»— dramas, li. 260; UL 282, 321. 

Putorinl, loiinet on Genoa by, iv, 225. 

Pastrengo, L 172. 

Patemo, Lodovloo, aonnets of, 11. 185. 

Patin, Ouj, writings aU U. 462; UL 153, 
310. 

"^atriszi, Francis, on the Roman miUtaiy 
system, li. 51— his ' Discussiimea Peri- 
pateticn; 103; UL5. 

Patru, forensic speeches of, iU. 36? ; It. 61. 

Paul IL, pope, persecutes the learned, L 
ie5. 

Pianl IIL, pope, establishes the Jesnits, L 
374— convokes Uie CooncU of Trent, 
376; 11.62,68,89. 

Paul IV., U. 68, 365. 

Pftul y., IL 77, note «, 401, 432— his dis- 
pute with Venice, 396. 

Pftul'g, St, school, L 278. 

P&uUus, on the rkdit of occupancy, IU. 191. 

Pcacuck. Mr., deniilti<m of algebra by, IL 
322, note 6. 

Pearson, Bishop, on Uie Creed, !▼. 57. 

Pearson, and C^ubon, notes on Diogenes 
Laertius by, !▼. 9. 

Ptoock, Bishop, remarioB on the language 
of, 1. 317, noU ■». 

* Pkicorone, the,' a celebrated moral fiction, 
1. 136. 

Pecquet, medical obsorvaUons of, UL 443 ; 
iv. 360. 

Peele, George, plays of, IL 272, 273. 

Peiresc, Nicholas, his learning, UL 181, 
411, 443, note ^— Ufe and character, 461 
— his travels, 462 — bis additions to 
botany, iZ>.— scientific discoveries, 463 — 
Uterary zeal of, 462. 

Pelagian controversy, the, It. 28 — the 
Seml-Pela{0ans, U. 74, 76— their hypo- 
thesis, 427. 

Pelbam, Lady, MS. letter of, 55, note ', 
169. 

Pellflson, bis ' History of the French Aca- 
demy/ m. 244, 363. 

Pellegrlno, Camlllo, his controversy with 
the Academy of Florence, L 230, note d ; 
U. 306. 307— his poems, 183— his dia- 
logue, ' 11 Caraifa,' 307, noU ". 

PfeUeder, Algebra of, IL 319. 

Pelletier's ' Art of Poetij,' U. 308— also 
his version of Horace, i6. note. 

Pelllcan, his religions tenets, L 301— his 
*Commcntarii BtbUorum.' 473 — He- 
brew grammar by, 262. 

Pembroke, William, Earl of, poetry of, UL 

264, noU k, 268. 
Pen and the Sword,' Andreas's parable 
of,Ul. 155, note'. 

Pena on botany, 11. 341. 

Pennant's British Zoology. IL 338. 

' Pens^ diverses snr la oomete de 1680,' i 
by Bayle, Iv. 312. 

Peroq»tton, theortos of Malebrancbe, i 



PBTTT. 

Locks, SCewut, Ate. on, iv. 86, 97, 88 

and note. 
Percy's * BeUqnes of Andent Pbetnr/ U. 

233. 
Peregrino, writings of, UL 358. 
Fsrdra, Gomez, Uie ' Mai^ulta Anto- 

nlana, IL 116.' 
Peres Gines de la Hits, Spanish norellst, 

tt.316. 
Periers, BonaTentnre des, his ' Cymbalnm 

Mundl,'U. 96, noted. 

Perlsonius, IL 23— philological works of, 
387 * Iv 4. 

Perkins, CalvlnisUc divine, sdencQ of 
morals by, U. 85; UL 144. 

Pterotti, * Comuoopla,' &c., of. L 196— 
medical works of, 344. 

Perpinianns, Jesuit of Valencia, oradmis 
of, li. 31. 

Perrault, Charles, his *ParaUel of the 
Ancients and Modems,' iv. 307, 324— 
tales 1^, 329. 

Perranlt, Nicolas, his ' Morale des J6- 
sultes,' iv. 153. 

Perron, Du, cardinal and archbishop of 
Sens, the talent and influence of, U. 400, 
406, note. 40? and note—* Pernmlana,' 
iv. 314. 

Persecution of Protestants, L 369 — In 
Spain and in the Low Countries, 374— 
day of St. Bartholomew. IL 117, 162— 
by the two Maries, 136. 

P^slan language, &C., the, IL 350; 1U.449; 
iv. 364. 

Penons, the Jesuit, conduct of. IL 89, 144. 

Perspective, writers on the science of, IL 
330. 

Peruvian bark, discovery of, hr. 363. 

Paraasl, treatise oa Perspective 1^, U. 330. 

Petavlus, chronological works of, 11. 57. 
S8^, 393; iv. 15— his Greek, Hebrew, 
and Latin poetry, UL 273— his * Dog* 
mata Uieologlca,' ii. 453; iv. 37. 

Peter Clunlacensis, his Treatise agslnst 
the Jews, L 68 — explanation of his 
words, * ex rasnris veterum pannorum.' 
ib. and note 6. 

Peter Lombard, * Propositions of the Fa- 
thers ' by. L 13, note <l-« liber Senten- 
tlamm'of^ 97. 

Petit, Freoeh scholar, L 340 ; U. 379. 

Petit, Samuel, on the Athenian laws, 0. 
391. 

Petraich. the first restorer of letters, L 
43, 83— attempts the study of Greek. 
99— Latin poems of, 85; U. 302— his 
Eclogues, tb.— his Sonnets and Can- 
zones, L 478 ; U. 191, note % 302— idol- 
ised in Italy, 204- imitators of, 185. 
303— TSssoni's mnarks on, lii. 355— 
life of, by Aretin, L 164 — opiniona on 
the nature of his love for Laura, U. 302. 

Petri, Olans, translation of the Scriptures 
bito Swedish 1^, L 387. 

Petty, Sir WlUlam, poUtical arithmetic Ut 
Iv. 216. 
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PEUCER. 

Pencer, ton-ln-law of Calvin. U. 75. 
Pezron, hia ' Antiquity des temps d^ 

▼oU^/ It. 16. 
Pfefferoora, the converted Jew, i. 396. 
PflntBing, Melchior, his poem of ' Theaer> 

danks/ L 429. 
Pflster, Bible of. 1. 158. 
Fhasdrns. Fabnla ot iv. 227. 228. 
Pbaer. translator. 11. 229, 310. 
Phalarls. epistles of, Iv. 10. 

* Pharealla/ Lucan's. Br^bcenf s. It. 235, 

304— May's Supplement, liL 278. 
Riavorlnus. his ' Etymologicom M g- 
niun.'L 226,333. 

• Phiiaster,' pUy of. liL 324. 

Philip Augostns. king of France. L 15. 

Philip II. of l^;>aln, reign of, fi. 62, 90, 92. 
200, 209, 210. fwte *— sends an embassy 
to PeUn in 1680. 352. 

PhiUp IIL of Spain. 1L212. note * ; UL 236. 

PhlUp ly. of Spain, ill. 236. 

Philips, his ' Theatrmn Poetamm,' Iv. 321. 

Phtlo, and the Alexandrian school of phi- 
losophy, L 206. 

Philology, progress of, fL 1, 8— In Ger- 
many, 22 ; Iv. 2, &C. 

'Philosophise elementss' of Hobbes, liL 
126. 

' PhUosrohlcal Transactions,' Iv. 339. 

Philosophy, Experimental, iv. 337. 

Philosophy, the scholasUc, L 12, 17, 19, 
389. 391; IL 23; ill. 4; iv. 60— of 
Bacon. M. 113; lU. 23, 68; iv. 40— of 
Locke and Bayle, 40.— of Descartes and 
Gassendi, i&., 61, 67, 68, 70, 76 ; ill. 69- 
99, &C.— of Galileo and Kepler, 3— 
Nizolins's principles of, 11. 114— of 
Hobbes, ill. 99-130 — Melanchthon's 
* Philippic method of,' liL 4— Campa- 
nella'sueory, 7— history of Specolauve 
philosophy, L 389 ; ill. 1 ; iv. 60— the 
Aristotelian i^iilosophy, L 201, 390, 
391 ; it 100, 101 ; Ui. 1, 4; iv. 60, 82— 
of Boethios, 1. 2— the Platonic, 200, 201 ; 
it 110; Ui. 63— the Peripatetic dialec- 
tics, 3 — scholastic and genuine Ail^ 
totelians distinguished, t 391 ; It 100; 
iit 2— the Epicurean sdiool, 95 — meta- 
physical writers, 4. 129 ; iv. 60 et atq^ — 
Moral Philosophy, t 401; it 119; 111. 
131-155 ; Iv. 161— Political Philosophy, 
t 401 ; it 130 : iU. 156-179 ; iv. 191— 
oocillt, t 399— Stewart's Dissertation on 
the Progress of Philosophy, lit 77, note 
—Ethics of Spinofia, iv. 166. 

Physical Sciences in the middle agesj. 112. 

Physicians, Collie of, founded by Heniy 
VllL, i. 465. 

Physiology, Vegetable, iv. 353. 
Phytopinaz,' K>tanicsd work, it 343. 

■Phytopinax,' iit 435. 

Pibrac, a lawyer and versifier, it 215. 

Picoolomint Alexander, ' Moral Institu- 
tions ' of, 11. 128—' AnatumlsB pneleo- 
tlones' of, 346. 

Picture, The; play of, iit 343. 



PLOTINFS. 

Reus of Xirandola, t 206-209 ; it 104. 
' Pletra del Pazagoue ' of TriO«i^ Boccalinl, 

lit 353. 
Plgafetta, voyages by, U. 35L 
Pighius, antiquary. It 52. 
Pignoria on the Isiac tablet, it 389. 
Filatns, LeoD, translatjon of Homer by, 

1 100. 
« Pilgrim ' of Purchas, lit 460. 

* Pilgrim's Progress ' of John Bunyan. iv 

326, 331. 
Pin, John, French scholar, t 283, 341. 
Piuciano's treatise on the Art of Poetry 

11.308. 
Plndanus, works of. t 341. 
Pindar, iit 233, 234— Italian translation 

of. 235— Sdunidf s edition of, it 374. 
Pinelli, Gian Vincenzio, museum and 

library of, 11. 340, 360 ; ill. 461, 462. 
Plnkerton on Medals and Gems, ii. 359. 
PInkerton's Scottish Poems, 1. 347, note t. 
Pinson the printer, 1. 345. 
Ilnson, his voyage with Columbus, ii. 336, 

nUeK 
Pirckhelmer, Bllibald, t 275 and noUt, 

358, note 6— Epistie of, to Melanchtbon. 

355, note— Epistie of Erasmus to, ib. 

859, 361, note. 
Pisa, school of, it 101— siege of in 1508, 

356 — Lecmard of, 321— botanical garden 

of, t 470; it 340— leaning tower of, 

332. 
Plso on the Hateria Medica of Brazil, ill. 

431. 
Pitcaim, medical theory of, iv. 362. 
PiUscus, the mathematician, 11. 326. 
Plus v., bulls of, against Baius, ii. 76 ; iv. 

30— against Queen Elizabeth, it 89— 

his rigour against the press, 366. 
Plaoette, La, ' Essais de Morale ' of, iv. 

165, 175, 176, note*. 
Plants, classification of, U.341; iv. 351— 

distinction of trees and shrubs, 352— on 

vegetable physiology, 363 — the aci 

tomy of, ib. — the sexual system of, 354 

[See Botany.] 
Plater, medical discoveries of, 11. 346. ' 
Platina, the academician at Rome, 1 165. 
Plato, remarks on. by Lord Bacon, iit 34 

— ^t^ Descartes. 80. 
Platonic academy at Florence. 1 181. 200 

—Philosophy, the. 201,392 ; it 101, 110; 

iv. 63— Theology, i. 200. 
Platonism, the modem, 1 161, 201 ; it 110 ; 

iv. 63, 66. 
Plautns, recovery of bis comedies, i. 87 — 

the MensBchmi of, imitated by Shak- 

speare and others, it 279 — translated 

and acted at Ferrara, 1 215 ; iv. 270 — 

Aulularla, ib, 
Playfair, dissertations of, 1 460. note d ; it 

331, note d ; lit 44-48, 420. 
Pletho, Geonistus, 1 151 and note k 

* PUniansB Exerdtattones ' of Salmasius, 

it 380. 
Plotinus, philosophy of, t 206 ; ii. 1 la 
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PLUTARCH. 

Platarcb, Imitations of. iii. 160— tnnalar 
ttoiu of Into valgur Greek In the four- 
teenth oentary, L 98, note®— Amyot's 
French, IL 291 — Xy lander's Tersion of, 
10— North's, iiL 311— Dryden's Life of, 
!▼. 317. 

Pococke, his great emditlon. UL 449 ; iv. 

364. 

« PoetA Minores' Winterton's, ii. 3?6. 

' I'oetanun carmina lUnstriom,' IL 242. 

Poetry, In the tenth and next ensuing 
centuries, i. 10 — Anglo-Saxon, ib. — 
Latin poetiy, ib.— Effect of chivalry 
on, 131 — Belgic, IL 246— Banish, UL 
250— Dutch, 249— EngUsh. 1. 128, 429- 
436; ii. 217-241 ; iv. 233— French and 
Provencal. L 32, 127,212,427 ; iL 210- 
217; iii. 242, 291; iv. 226— German, i. 
10, 428 ; IL 210-217 ; iii. 946 ; iv. 233— 
Italian, i. 198, 199, 232. 419 ; ii. 1^1-200 ; 
iii. 227, 354; iv. 221— Latin, i. 10, 85, 
436-438; Ii 242-248; 111.273; iv.252— 
Portuguese, 1. 239, 426 ; tL 205-209 — 
Spanish, 1. 122,424; H 200-210, 260; 
tlL 235 — Castlllan, i. 424; iL 200— 
Scandinavian, L 10 — Scottish, 266, 
347, notet; ii. 234. 246— blank verse, 
L 433— pastoral, 265; iv. 231— epic, IL 
194-200 ; iv. 232— serious. 11. 224, 226 
— philosophical, ill. 253 — ^metaphysical, 
UL 255 — anonymous poetry; 273 — 
works on poetry, viz. Gascojme's Notes 
on Verse and Rhyme, il. 309 — Webbe's 
DtsoouTse of Kp^h poetry, 310— Pnt- 
tenham's Art of English Poesy, ib. — 
Harvey on English Verse, i&.— Ped- 
ano's treatise on the Art of, 307 — 
Pelletler's treatise, 308— Juan de la 
Cneva's Art of Poetry, ib.— Dryden's 
Essay on Dramatic Poesy, iv. 317. 

Poggio Bracdolinl, the first half of the 
fifteenth century called his age, L 87 — 
on the ruins of Rome, 147. 

Pogglo on the degraded state of the learn- 
ing In England in 1420, 1. 110. 

Polret, his * Divine (Economy,* iv. 39. 

Poland, Protestants In, it. 60— the Anti- 
Trinitarians of, 79 — Sodnlans of, ib. 
—college at Racow, 80, 432— Polish ver^ 
sion of Scripture, 99. 

Pole, Cardinal, 11. 137. 

Polctttone, Secco, Dramas of, L 213. 

Politian, his Italian poems, L 165, 197, 
214, 226,451, 452 ; IL 302— Miscellanies 
of, L 194— Latin poetry of, 197— his 
Drama of Orfeo, 214. 

Political literature, 11. 130— Economist8, 
iiL 163; iv. 212— Science, iL 130; lU. 
42 — opinions in fifteenth century, L 137. 

Political philosophy, UL 156 — views of 
Splnosa, iv. 195 — ^power, IL 136. 

Polo, Gil. poetry of. U. 204. 314. 

Polo, Marco. TraveU of, L267 ; iL 362. 

Polyblus, commentaries on by Patrizzl 
and Robortellus, U. 51, 52— by Casau- 
bon, 371 and noUa. 
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Pblyglotts, various, iii. 446, 448— Bttito af 

Alcali L 380— of Antwerp, VL 34T— 

Polvg^ott alphabet, L 474— Brian Wal- 

ton^s, iv. 363. 
Polyolblon of Drayton, lU. 258. 
Pomfret, his ' Choice,' a poem, Iv. 251. 
Pomponatlus ' De Immortalitate,' L 320, 

321, 393 i U. 95— on fate and free wUl, 

L 393. 
Pomponius Lsetus, on antiquities, U. 47. 
Pomponius Mela, edition of, by Vossiui, 

iv. 2. 
Pontanus, Latin poems of , 1. 228 ; IL 308 

— ^his poem, '& hortls Heq;)erldum,' L 

470, note h. 

Pool, Matthew, * Synopsis Critlcorum,' by, 

iv. 57. 
Pope, Alexander, his Correspondence, lU. 

361. 362— his 'Rape of the Lock,' 232, 

note. 
Pope, Sit Thomas, letter of; L 346, note '. 
Pope Joan, on the existence of, UL 69^ 

note. 
Pope John XXL, L 18, note *. 
Popery, writings against, iv. 87. [Set 

Population, lEDng's calculations on, iv. 216 
— theory of Malthus on, lU. 57. 

Port Royal Greek grammar, the, IL 18t 
iv. 3— Racine's ' History of Port Royal,' 
29, note — dissolution of the convent 
of, 31 — the Messieurs de Port Royal 
i6.— their Logics or * 1' Art de Penaer, 
62, 80, 81, 83. 

Pbrta, Baptlsta, Magia Naturalla oC IL 390^ 
397, note<i_discoveries ot, Ul. 425. 

Porta, Simon, a rigid Aristotelian, U. lOL 

Portal's ' History of Anatomy ' quoted, L 
468, 469 ; U. 346 ; iU. 437-440^ and tiotet; 
iv. 359. 

Portia Capeoe, wife of Rota the poe^ IL 
186. 

Porto, Luigi da, author of the novel of 
Romeo and JuUet, iU. 165, note, 

Portuguese dramatic works, L 263; 264 — 
poets, 42, 426, 442 ; U. 205— poetry, 206 
— men of learning in, 208— conquests 
and tFsde in India by the, 351 ; UL 165, 
note— discoveries in Africa* L 193— 
lyric poetry of; 239. 

Portus, iBmlUus, a teacher of Greek, IL 
5, 14, 25. 

Pbssevin, iL 65 and note, 67— * Bibliotheca 
Selecta' of, L 13, note <!. 

Pioetel, William, the OrienUl scholar. L 
474. 

Fotatoe, early notice of the, ii. 340. 

Potter's * Antiquities of Greece,' iv. la- 
bia ' Lyoophron,' 9. 

Poynet, or POnnet, John, on ' PoUttqne 
Power,' IL 13»— onTyrannicide,l37,138. 

FtHtt's edition of Bishop Hall's woito 
iU. 370, note. 

Preaching, style of, before the Befonaa* 
tion, ii. 456 — in Ten glan< | after tibs S^ 
sunration, Iv. 56. 
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PREJUDICE. 

Pr^udioe, Hobbes on, ill. 124. 

Freaoott. Mr^ ' History of Ferdinaad and 
Isabella,' 1^, 1. 326, note. 

Vnm, the [See Printing]. 

Prevost. M., his remark on identity, UL 
112, note. 

Price's notes on Apnleins, !▼. 9. 

Printing art of, L 54— inyentlon of, 163— 
block books, <b.— known in China, xb. 
— Qutenberg^s and Costar's moveable 
characters, 164— first printed book, 
id. — process of the art, t*b.— Peter 
Sdueffer's engraved punch, 166— Fast 
of Menta, 164, 168, 162— Gaxton, 1Y4— 
early sheets and books, 167 — ^the first 
Greek printed, if 1— first Greek press 
at Paris, 269 ; at Borne, 270— first edi- 
tions of the Greek and Roman classics, 
161, 257. 11. 2, 42-44— progress of the 
art In England, L 174 ; 11. 366— France, 
L 162, 174, 273— Germany, 161, 173, 
273— Italy, 163. 224, 226— Spain, 176— 
Bestrictions on thejpreas at Rome by 
Paul IV. and Pins V., IL 364, 366, 3«6 
—in Spain by Philip, 366— in England 
by EUzabeth and the Star Chamber, 
366— the 'Index Ezpnrgatorins ' of 
printed books, 365— destruction of 
works by the biquisition, t6. — wood- 
cuts and illustrations, L 191 — advan- 
tfl«es reaptd firom the art, 246— its 
effects on the Reformation, 266. 

Prisoners and slaves, Grotius on the usage 
of, iU. 210, 212. 

Promises, Grotius on the obUgatioii of, 
iii. 194. 

'Promos and Cassandra,' play of, ii. 269 ; 
iii. 307. 

Pronunciation of Greek and Latin, on the, 
i. 346— of modem languages, iv. 302. 

Property, law of, iii. 171 — right of, 
190, 193; Iv. 176, 200— census of, ii. 
162. 

Prose, elegance of French, admitted, L 
266, note— English writers of, ii. 293— 
Hobbes, iv. 316— Cowley, tb. — ^Evelyn, 
317— Dryden, tb.— Italian, i. 164, IL 
289 

Prosody, Latin, L 29 ; iL 386. 

Protestant religion, the, progrsM of, i. 
298, 301, 361, 368, 369, 384; IL 58; iv. 
22, 26 — tenets of the Protestants 
broached by Wicliffe and his followers, 
i. 369— Luther and Calviil, 364-358, 
367 — ^in Spain and the Low Countries, 
374; ii 61— Austria and Poland, 66. 79 
— Bohemia and Hungary, 66— the Pm- 
testaut controversy in Germany and 
France, 66; iv. 22— French Protestant 
refugees, 48 — the Huguenots of France, 
ii. 83, 117 ; iv. 22, 47— bigotry and in- 
tolerance of the Lutheran and Calvln- 
istlc Churches, ii. 73, 80, 81 — decline 
of Protestantinn, 84 — the principle 
of Protestantism, i. 382 — Anglican 
Protestantism, ii. 406. ISee Reforma- 



QUIXOTX. 

tion, Calvin, Luther, Zwini^e, Me* 

lanchthon, &c.] 
Proven9al poetry, the, i. 31 et «».; ii. 

262; iU. 239— language alUed with 

Latin, i. 28, 31. 
'Provoked Husband,' play of, iv. 276, 

290. 

• Provoked Wife,' play of, Iv. 291. 
Pmdentius, Latin verse of, 1. 30. 
Prynne, the * Hlstrio-mastix ' of, iii. 303. 
Psalters and liturgies, Greek, used in 

the church ofBces in Italy, i. 97 — the 
Psalter (printed in 1457), 165, 167. 

Psychological theories, iii. 81, 101, 129. 

Ptolemy, the geography of, i. 193, 267— 
Ptolemaic nrstem, iii. 413. 

PufTeiLdorf, Samuel, <hi the writings of 
Bacon, iii. 67— his ' Law of Kature and 
Nations,' 217, 226 ; iv. 162, 171-179, 
220— his 'Duties of a Han and a Citi- 
zen,' 171 — comparison of, with Dr. 
Paiey, 178— 'Theory of Polltica' of, 
191. 

Puld, Luigi, poems of, L 166, 198— hit 
'Morgante Magglore,' 199, 310; llL 
232. 

Pulteney, • History of Botany ' of, U. 339, 
340 and note— iv. 361, 353. 

Punch in printing Invented, L 166. 

Punishment of crimes, on, by GroUus and 
Poffendorf, Ui. 202 ; Iv. 194. 

Purbach, (Jennan mathematician, his dis- 
coveries, L 160, 190. 

Purchas, the 'PUgrim,' « ooUectlon of 
voyages by, liL 450. 

Puritans, the, U. 80, 224. 

'Purple Island,' Fletcher's poem of, ill. 
261,252. 

Pnttenbam, his ' Art of Pbesie,' L 430 ; U. 
42, 294, 310. 

Pynson, books printed by, L 237, 274 
note P. 

* Pyrrhonism,' iL 112, 124 ; IU. 73, 147. 

Qoadxto, Italian critic, L 312 ; U. 186. 
Quadrivtnm, mode of education, L 3 

note«; 11. 357, note. 
Quakers, superstitious opposition of, to 

lawftil war, UL 186. 
Quarterly Review, articles of the, quoted, 

L 98, note o, 334, 335 : U. 16, note «, 

206. note; Ui. 290— on MUton, iv. 239, 

note **— articles of, ascribed to Dr. Blom- 

field, L 98, noU ^ 335. 
Quereoghi, ItaUan author, Ui. 274. 
Quevedo, Spanish satirist, Ui. 238— his 

- Visions,'^ and ' Life of Tacano,' iv. 326. 
Qnietists and Mystics, Iv. 39. 
Quillet, Claude, ' CaUipaBdia ' of, iv. 263. 
Qniuault, dramas of, iv. 27u— ^ La Mere 

Coquette,' 278— operas of, 279, 280. 
QnintiUan, Isidore's opinion of, 1. 3 — 

styles colloquial Latin as quotidianutt 

21— on vicious orthography. »6.— M£Sw 

of, discovered by Po^o, 87. 
'Quixote, Don,' its high reputation, Ui 
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RABELAIS. 

- SY9— new Ttews at to the design of, ib, 
— differenoe between the two parts of, 
381— his library alluded to, IL 313 ; IIL 
393— transUtluos of, Iv. 3lf — excel- 
lence of this romaiioe, ilL 384. 

Sabelals, his * Pkntagmei; L 449— worics 
of, still have influence with thtf public, 
IL 367 ; It. 336. 

Bacan, French poet. ilL 244, 292. 

Racine, Jean, his History of Fori*Bqyal, 
iv. 29, fiote— tragedies of, 230, 257 — 
'Les Fr6res ennemls,' 258— 'Alex- 
andre,' ib. — his * Andromaque,' tb. — 

- * Brltannlcus,' 260— 'Berenice,' 261— 
'Btdaset,' 262— 'Mithrldate,' tA.— 
'Iphigdnle,' 263 — 'PhMre; 264 — 
Esther; 265 — ' AthaUe,' ib.— his fe- 
male characters, 266— comparisons with 
Shakspeare, with Comellle, and Euri- 
pides, 267— beauty of his style, 268— 
his («medy of ' Les Plaldeurs,' 276— 
Madame de S^vlgnd on, 298, note, 

Eacow, Anti-Trlnltarlan Academy at, IL 
80. 

Bodbert, Paschaolus, quotations by, L 25, 
noteK 

Radzivil, Prince, prints the Polish version 
of the Scriptures, IL 99. 

BaJBfaele, Borghino, treatise on painting 
by, IL 289. 

RallaeUe d'Urbino, i. 268. 

Halmondl, John Baptista, the printer, IL 
349. The first Italian teacher of He- 
brew, i. 194— Persic grammar by, llL 
449. 

R4 ^1na ldi y<>, A"t*^^* of Baicolus 09" ^^'^^H 
by,iL94. 

Rainbow, theory of the, and explanation 
of the outer bow, ilL 428, 429. 

Rainolds, Dr. John, IL 86, 139, fioie— cha- 
racter of, l^ Wood and others, 86, 
note^. 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, IL 223, 310 ; IIL 153 
— his History of the World, 373; iv. 
316 — the Mermaid Club established by, 
iiL318. 

'Ralph Koyster Doyster,' play of, L 447 ; 
11.266. 

Ramboulllet, Marquise de, Catherine 
de yivonne, and her dau^^tcr Julie 
d'Angeimes, celebrated literary Society 
of, ilL 361 — the H6tel de, a literary 
coterie, 361, 388 ; Iv. 272, 327. 

Ramireslus de Prado, philology of, IL S79. 

Ramus, Peter, his Greek Grammar, 11. 18 ; 
iv. 4— his Logic, L 394, 395, 396 ; IL 
117 ; IIL 2 ; Iv. 62— the Ramlste, ill. 6. 

Ramuslo, travels edited by» L 267, 476 ; 
IL 350, 36L 

Ranke, German historian, 11. 252, ncie t— 
his History of Reformation, L 300, 301, 
note, 

Raphael of Volterra, antiquary, L 333; 
11.47. 

Saphellng, his AxaUc lexicon, UL 448. 



REFORMATION. 

Raphi, Nicolas, Latin poetry of, IL 293 ; 

IIL 273, note — extolled the disputations 

of the schools, iv. 60 — <*p<Tatitm of 

Horace by, IL 216. 
Rapln, R^n^, merit of his Latin poem on 

Gardens, iv. 253— on eloquence and 

eetry , 303— his ' Parallels of the Great 
en of Antiquity,' 304. 

Rauwolf, the German naturalist, IL 340, 
noU\ 

Ravailldre, La, andent Latin soog quoted 
fh>m, L 23, nofe. 

Rawley's Life of Lord Bacon, iiL 23, note 
30. 

Ray, his Ornithology and History of 
Fishes, Iv. 346 — 'Synopsis of Quad- 
rupeds,* 346— 'Hlstoria Plantarum,' 
&C., 351— geological observations of, 
356, 368. 

R^nnond of Toulouse, his letter to 
Henry IIL, L 59. 

R^n^ouard, M., his ' Gholx des PbSslesdsi 
Troubadoun,' L 20, 36— on the Pro- 
veufal or Rcnnance language, 21-27,35, 
note 8 — on Portuguese lyric poetry, 
239 — criticisms of, on the ' Arancana 
of£rcllUt,lL204. 

Real, St, works of, iv. 47. 

Realists, disputations of the, L 18, 186; 
lU. 4. 

Reason, human, on, L 203 ; iv. 102, 114, 
157. 

Reasoning, art of, Hobbes on the, llL 111, 
note t, 116. [5ee Logic] 

Rebulgo, Mingo, Pastorals of, ii. 250. 

Recitative suggested by Rinuodni, ii 
253. 

Record, Robert, * Whetstone of Wit,' I7, 
iL320. 

Redi, his philosuphy, ill. 351 — sonnets of, 
and ode, ' Baooo in Toecana,' iv. 224, 
225 — ^hls correspondence, 292 — soolqgy 
of, 347. 

Redman, Dr., character of, L 348 — 
a tutor of repute at Cambridge, 11. 38, 
notet. 

Reformation, the origin of, L 298— qpfrii 
of, L 381; IL 132. 404 — its tenets, 
427— its effects on learning, L 308, 341 
342— on printing, 255 — its progress in 
Germainr and Switzerland, 354— alien- 
ation of ecclesiastical revenues to the 
state, 355 — expulsion from the con- 
vents, ib. — revolutionary excitement, 
356, 365 ; iL 132— growth of fanatldan 
i. 366— its appeal to the ignorant, 365— 
active part taken by women, ib, — 
parallel between those times and the 
present, ib.— differences among the r^ 
formers, 367— its spread In England, 
369— in Italy, 369, 370, 371— in Ger^ 
many and Switserland, 300, 301, 354 
— in Spain and Low Countries, 374— 
persecutions by the InqulsltioQ, ibd~ 
order of the Jesuits, Hb.^ 375 — charactar 
of Lather and his wrttinip. 3V«^»— 
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REFRACTION. 

* tbeolofdcal writings of the period, 379, 
380 — toe oontrovenles of the reformers, 
381 — the prtnc^Le of Protestantism, 
382— the passions Instrumental in es- 
tablishing the Reformation, 383— the 
mischiefs arising tnm the abandon- 
ment of the right of firee tnquinr, 384 
^<x>ntrover8ies of Catholic and Pro- 
testant churchmen, ii. 404— defections 
to Catholicism, 406, 407— interference 
of the civil power with.i. 354 ; IL 439, 
440— confession of Augsburg, L 368 ; 
tL 68 — controversies of the chief re- 
fonners, 1. 368 et Mg.— dispute between 
the Swiss reformers and Luther, 367 
—its progress, iL 58— the * Reformatio 
Legum £cclesiastlcaram,' mider Ed- 
ward VL, 32— Protestants of France, 
their controver47 with Uie Galilean 
church, iv. 22-27 — writings of the 
Church of England divines against the 
doctrines of Rome, 27, 28 — ^re-action in 
favour of the Chuixdi of Rome in Italy 
and Spain, 11. 61 , 64,404— the * Formula 
ConcordisB,' of the Lutheran churches, 
75, 416, 417— Church of England, the 
Thirty-nine Articles, 76, note 7 — the 
high-church partv, 418. [See Luther, 
Calvin, Melanchtnon, Zwlngle, kc"} 

Refraction su^^sted as the cause of 
prismatic division of colours, ill. 427 

in^ of 425 

Regicide [^ Tyrannicide]. ' 

Regio, works ot L 178. 

Regiomontaniis, the mathematician, I. 

160, 190, 221— his treatise on triangles, 

468, 459. 
Regis, Jean Silvain, his ' Syst^me de la 

Fhilosopbie,' iv. 78, note ', 79, note, 
Regius, inx)fe8sor of medicine at Utrecht, 

ill. 96. 
Reoiard, dramatic author, IL 265- his 

' Le Joueur,' iv. 276—' Le Ldgatalre,' 

277—' Les Menechmes,' ib. 
Regnier, satires of, ill. 244. 

* Rehearsal, the,' a satire l^ the Duke of 

Buckingham, iv. 320. 

field's Essays, ill. 68, noU "; iv. 87— his 
animadversion on Descartes, ill. 77, note. 

Reindeer, the, Albertus on, U. 336. 

Reineslus, a Saxon physician, 'Varia 
Lectiones' of, IL 378 and note^. 

Beinold, Prussiin tables of, ii. 327. 

■Relapse, the,' play of, iv. 290. 

*Rellglo Medici' of Sir T. Browne, UL 
153, note. 

RiUgion, natural, on, i. 203— by Lord 
Bacon, ill. 37— on its laws, L 393— in- 
fluence of reason, 203 — its influence 
upon poetry, 136 — inspiration and 
Scripture, 203— five notions of, ill. 18 — 
tvkfenees of, denied by the Socinians, 
IL 433— traditions, 1. 204— legends and 
Influenoe of saints, 205 — doctrines of 
the Christian, 298, 299— vindicaUons 
9t Ghxiatlanity by Psacai, Iv. 41— by 



RHODOMANN. 

Hnet, 46— toleration In, IL 168, 440, 
441, 442— union of religious parties 
sought by Orotlus, 413, note — and by 
Callztus, 416— controversy on grace 
and free>will,425 — ^religious opinions in 
the fifteenth century, i. 138 — Delstlcal 
writers, iL 95 — religious toleration, re- 
marks of Jeremy Taylor, 442-451 — 
theo^ of Hobbes on Religion, ill. 125. 
[See Rome, Reformation, Protestants.] 

Religious persecution of the sixteenth 
century, ii. 440. 

Remonstrants, the, ii. 428 ; Iv. S2, 36. 
' [See Arminians.] 

Roiouard on the state of learning in Italy 
ii. 34, note '. 

Rq;>rodactiun, animal, iv. 361. 

< Republic ' of Bodin, analysis of, U. 148- 
166. 

Repablics, on the institutions of, tv. 198- 
201. 

Resende, Garcia de, Latin grammar of, 
L341. 

Retroepecttve Review in Aleman, iL 316, 
note. 

Rets, Cardinal de, Memoirs of, iv. 367. 

Reuchlin, 1. 212— cabalistic philosophy 
of, 233— contention of, with the monks, 
296 — Greek grammar and acquirements 
of, 184, note, 186, 212— Latin plays of. 
213. 

Revelation, arguments founded on, iv. 160, 
162. 

Revels, master of the, duties of, IL 268 ; 
iU. 302. 

Revenues, Public, Bodin on, ii. 163. 

Reviews, the first: the 'Journal des 
Savans,' iv. 308 — the 'Mercure Ga> 
lant,' 309— Bayle's 'Nouvelles de la 
R^pubUque des Lettres,' 310, 311 — 
Le aerc^s ' Bibllotb^que Universelle,' 
ib.— The 'Leipsic Acts,' ib.— Italian 
Journals, ib.— ' Mercure Savant,' ib. — 
English Reviews, 312. 

Revius, the theologian, ill. 79. 

Revolution, Bodin on the causes of, H. 166. 

' Reynard the Foxe/ Caxton's ' Historye 
of,' i. 136. 

Rhieticus, Joachim, mathematician, i. 
464 ; iL 326. 

Rheede, ' Hortus Indicns Malabaricus ' of, 
iv. 356. 

Rheims, Vulgate of, translation of New 
Testament from, by English Catholics 
in 1582,11.99. 

Rhenanus Beatus, i. 290, note, 369, 363 
note*. 

Rhenish Academy, the, 1. 211. 

Rhetoric of Cassiodonu, 1. 3, note. 

Rhetoric, Fouquelin's treatise on, IL 308 
—Wilson's, 309— Cox's, 1. 467 ; U.309. 

Rhodlgiuus, Cielius, ' Lectiones AntiqusB * 
of, L 272, 332; U. 8,47. 

Rhodomann, Ijaurenoe, works of, iL 18, 
24,131— his Lile of Luther 24— Greek 
Ytsrses of, ib. 
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KHYME. 

fUmna lAtia origin of L 31— BigUflb, 

OttMwyne's Notes oa Instroction/ U. 

309. 
BtbCTTO, Portiigneae pastoral poet, i. 426 

—his ' Diana of lioDtemojor/ «6. 
fUod, the Jesuit. Travels In China 1^, 

ilL 449. 
Biooobonl, * Hist da Theatre Itallen/ UL 

261. 
Bichard IL, dethrooemeut of, IL 13?. 
Bichard IIL, players in the time of, 1. 

444. 

• Richard I>ake of Toik,' play of, 11. 271. 
Bichelet, Dicilonnaire de. It. 299. 
BkdkeUeu, Cardinal, a patron of i&en of 

learning, ill. 292, 361. 363. 366 ; iv. 298 
—rapports the liberties of the GaUlcan 
drarch, 11. 403— pr^odloe of, against 
the Cid, lit 365— letters and writlngB 
of, 363 ; Steaiso Iv. 22. 29— Lord Bacon 
esteemed by, ill. 66 snd note. 

Richer, his worlc on the eodedastteal 
power, il. 400. 

Rlgault, or BigaltioSt French critic, IL 
379. 

Rlnncdnl, Ottavio, soggests the idea of 
* Recitative,' IL 263. 

* Rlvella, adventures of Iv. 336, note, 
BivoTB, Lord, his ' Diets of PhiloBophers,' 

1.189. 

Rivet, Calvinist writer, IL 463. 

Rivlnus, his ' Res Herbarlie,' Iv. 351. 

RivoU, Armoilan Dictionary compiled l^, 
11L449. 

Roads, Roman, history ot U. 389. 

Robert, king of Naples, a patron of Pe- 
trarch, L 83. 

Robertson, Dr., remaifcs of, L 4, noes d, 
61. 324. 

Roberval, French mathematldan, iii. 
402^423. 

Robison, works of, iii. 68. 

Robortellus, philological work of; ii. 20, 
90, 48— his controversy with Sigonius, 
60, note— on military changes, 61. 

Rooco, Italian dramatist, iii. 282. 457. 

Rochefoucault, Dae de la, his maxims, iU. 
124. 386 : iv. 179. 

Rochester, Earl of, poems of, iv. 246, 261. 

Bodolph II. of Austria persecutes the 
Protestants, 11. 66. 

Roger, the Jesuit, Travels of, UL 449. 

Rogers, his 'Anatomy of the Mind,' IL 
46. 

Rogers, Mr., his poem of * Italy,' i. 181, 
note*. 

Rotjas, Fernando de, I^MUiish dramatist^ 
i. 263. 

RoUenbagen, the * Froechmauseler' of; 
11. 217. 

RoUock. Hercdles, poem bf, 11. 246. 

Romaic, or Modem QredE, origin of, L 
98. 

Romance, its general tone, i. 136 — In- 
fluenced the manners of the middle 
i^ps, 134 — the oldest, * Tristan of 
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Leonois,' 136, note*'— Ronumce or I^ro 
ven9al language, L 26, 31, 32, 34; 11 
262 ; fli. 239— writers of, Spanish and 
Moorish, L 238 ; 11. 209, 313; liL 236 
379— French, i. 30, 32 ; iii. 385 ; iv. 326 
—heroic, ill. 386 ; iv. 326— of chivalry 
L448; IL 316— of Italy, 288— Englirii 
296 ; iv. 331— pastoral, L 265 ; ill. 3^5. 

Rome, university or gymnarinm of, 1. 269 
— the d^ sacked oy Bourbon, 337 — 
library of the Vatican, 11. 358— works ot 
Cloero, Dionydust Oellluflt Graevlaj^ 
Qruchiufl^ livy, Manudus, Nlebohr, 
Panvlnlus, Pomponlus Letus, Robor- 
telluSk Sigonius, &c kc, on Its history 
and antiquities, IL 47-63— Pogglo's 
observations on the ruins o( L 147— 
Juxisprudenoe of, IL 170 ; llL 179-192, 
224; Iv. 173, 217-220— LeibnlU on the 
laws o( 217 — modem poets o^ 221 — 
church o^L 296, 299; 11. 58, 403— origin 
of the Reformation, L 298 — controveny 
on the Papal power, IL 88, 403 ; Iv. 17— 
discipline of the clergy, 11. 62 — hooka 
prohibited by the church, 366 — reUgions 
treatises of the church, 458. {8«t 
Latin, Learning; Reformation, Ac] 

Rondelet, ' Ichthyology' of, ii. 338. 

Bonsard, Pierre, poetry o^ IL 212, 309; 
iiL 240, 245, 266 ; iv. 230. 

Roquefort, his 'GloBsaire de la Langne 
Romane,' L 24, note ^-'Etat de la 
Po^e Fran^aibe; 35. 

Rosa, Salvator, satires of, iv. 224, 226. 

Roscelin, theories of, L 13, 18, 186. 

Roscoe, William, his critidsm on poetical 
prose, L 88, noU *, 266, note— obiig»* 
tions to. 269, note <i— his Leo X., 226. 
natt ', 470, note h. 

Roscommon, Earl of, poems by, Iv. 
252. 

Rose, or Rosssaus, 'De justA re!pubUcs 
in reges potestate,' iL 139, note; UL 
167. 

Rosen, Dr., Arabian algebra translated 
by, iL 320, noted. 

Roacrudan Society, Ui. 166, 443. 
' Rosmunda,' tragedy of, 1. 270, 271. 
Rossi, or ErythrsBus, collections of, U. 34, 

note '—criticisms of, ill. 274. 
Rota, Bernardino, poe^ of, ii. 186 
Rothman, the geometrician, IL 327. 
Rotrou, plays of, ill. 292 and noU^'^ 

' Wencealas ' of, 300. 
Rousseau's ' Contrat Sodal,' IIL 226. 
Routh, Dr., ' Rellgiossa Sacras ' of, L 12, 
Rowley, dramatic works of, iii. 348. 
Rowley, Thomas, poems attributed to»L 

170. 

* Roxana,' Latin tragedy 1^ Alatadv, UL 

278 and noU. 
Rov, General, his ' MUltaiy Antlqaties,' 
£c., il. 51, w^ L 

* Royal iCing and Loyal Sul|)ect, play of, 

ill. 327. 
Royal Society of I/mdoa ill. 67— tha 
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RUAR08. 

Philosophical Trancnctions of, iv. 338, 

339, 356, 357. 
Baarus, epbtles of, IL 434. 
Bubbi. the ' Parnaao Itailano ' of, tt. 184 ; 

iiL228. 
Bubens, Albert, on the Boman ooitnme, 

iv. 13. 
Bticellai, 'Bosmnnda' of, i. 270, 271— 

the ' Bees' of, an Imitation of Virgil's 

Fourth GeoT^c, 422. 
Budbeck, Olaus, on the Locteals, UL 443. 
Bne, De la, 1. 24, note f, 36, note b. 
Bueda, Lope de, Spani^ plays of, i. 442. 
Buel, John, 1. 340— his translation of 

Dioeoorides on botany, 471— 'De Na- 

turft Stirpium,' ib. 
Bnhnkenlus, his praise of Mnretiu, IL 7, 

28. 

* Bule a Wife and have a Wife,' iii. 332. 
Bumphius, ' Herbarium Amboinense ' of, 

iv. 356. 
Bussell, Lady, ii. 45. 
Bussell, poems of, ii. 202, note ^ 
Bnteboeuf, the poet, i. 34. 
Butgersius, ' Varin Lectiones ' of, ii. 378. 
Buysch, Dutch physician, art of injecting 

anatomical preparations perfected by, 

iv. 361. 
Bymer, remarks of,<m tragedy, iv. 321. 

Saavedra, a political moralist, iii. 163. 
Sabelllan tenets, i. 373. 
Sabinus, George, a Latin poet,i1. 243. 
Sacchetti, Italian novelist, L 164. 
Sachs, Hans, German dramatic poet, i. 
315,428, 444 and note t. 

Sackvllle's ' Induction to the Mirrour of 
Magistrates,' Ii. 219, 267— hia 'Gor- 
boduc,' 267. 

Sacjt M. de, French author, iv. 31. 

* Sad Shepheid ' of Ben Jonaon, ilL 267, 

270,321. 

Sadler, Sir Balph, embassy of, to Scot* 
land, i. 347. 

Sadolet, Cardinal, reputation of, i. 269, 
328, note; ii. 386 — observations of, i. 
425, note, 438, 452, note <>, 47 7— his de- 
sire for reform, IL 68. 

Saint Beuve, selections of, from Bonsard, 
Ii. 213, note h. 

Saint Beal, the abbd de, iv. 47, note, 367. 
Sainte Marthe, or Sammarthanus, Latin 

poet, ii. 245 ; iv. 253. 
Salamanca, university of, 1. 18— lectures 

at, by Lebriza, 175, 176. 
Sales, St. Francis de, writings of, U. 459. 
Salfl, Italian poet, iii. 228. 281, 366 ; iv. 

292. 
Salisbury, John of. History o( L 4, note*, 

16, note °, 75, 187— leaniiiigQ^ 75, 78— 

s^le of^ 76. 
Sallemgre, collection of treatiaea, iL 48. 
SaUoTDenis de, publishes the flntreview, 

iv. 308. 
Sallust, hifluence of, ii. 367. 
Salmaaiua, Claude, erudition and worka 

ot JU. 380, 452— hia ' Plinianas Exerd- 



8CALI0ER. 

tationes' and other works, 380— *De 
liuguA HellenisticA, 373 — controversy 
with Milton. 380— death of, iv. 1. 

Salutato, Colluccio, on Plutarch, L 98, 
note **— an ornament of learning in the 
fourteenth oentiuy, 88, note ". 

Balvator Bosa, satires of, iv. 224, 225. 

Salvlani'a 'Anlmallum Aquatilium Hia* 
toria,' ii. 338. 

Salviati, his attack on Taaso. entitled 
' L'Infarinato,' ii. 307. 

Salvini, remarks by, iii. 227. 

Samaritan Pentateuch, the, ill. 446. 

Sammarthanus, ii. 245 ; iv. 253. 

Sanchez, ' PoesLu Castellanas,' 1. 31. 

Sanchez, Thomas, works and doctrine o^ 
1.121; ii. 111-113; 111143. 

Sancroft, Archbishop, his ' Fur prcedeati- 
natus,' iv. 34 and note. 

Sanctius, Grammar of, 11. 19, 27 ; iv. 4. 

Sanctorlus, 'De Medidna Statica,' ill. 444. 

Sanderson, an English casuist, iii. 145. 

Sandys's sermons, 11. 85. 

Sannazaro, the Italian poet, excellent 
genius of, i. 265, 427— L&tin poetry of, 
436,437; 11.302; iv. 254— ' Arcadia ' of, 
i. 265, 427 ; Ii. 313. 

Sanson, Nicolas, his mun, iv. 365. 

Santeul, or Santollus, Latin poetry of, Iv. 
255. 

Santis, De, economist, ilL 166. 

Sappho, translated by Madame Dacler, 
Iv. 5. 

Saracens of Spain, L 31— obli^Uons of 
Europe to, 112 — refinement of, 206. 

Sarbieuski, poet of Poland, ill. 273, note, 

Sarbievius, Latin poet, iii. 273, 275. 

Sarpi, Father Paul, 11 333, note S—hls 
account of the work of Bellarmiu, 396, 
note b— his medical discoveries, 397 ; iii. 
436— his religious tenets, IL 398. iSee 
399, notes.'] 

Sarrazin, French poet, ill. 245. 

Satire, Origin and Progress of, by Dryden, 
iv. 317. 

'Satire Menipp^' iL 293. 

Saumaise, Claude. [iS^ee Salmasius.] 

Saumur, ' La Forge "^of, iv. 78. 

Savigny, quotations from, 1. 62-68. 

Savile, Sir Henry, 11. 53— translation of 
Tacitus by, 46 — his edition of Chrysos- 
torn, iL 374— his treatise on the Boman 
militia, 46, note *, 63. 

Saxony, Beformation protected in, L 299. 

Saxton's map of England in 1580, ii. 354. 

Scala, Flaminlo, extemporaneous comedy 
introcluced by, Iii. 284. 

Scallger, Joseph, the eminent scholar, ii, 
6, 34, 36, 246— chronology of, 55, 329 — 
Julian period invented by, 56 — the 
*Scaligerana,' 34, 36 and nc4e, 84, n<ae, 
348, note b ; iv. 314— epitaph by Hein- 
aius on, iL 35, note — * De Emendatione 
Temporum ' of, 55 ; ii. 391— his know- 
ledge of Arabic, 349; ill. 449 —Latin 
poetry of, IL 244, note b— his opinion 
of hia own learning, 370, note *—> 
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SCALIGER. 

crlticiaaiB by the Scaligen; U. 18, noU i, 
93. fMte 7,371. 384. 

ScaUger, JoUus Cnsar, i. 331 ; IL 34— 
'De Gauils LatlxuB Lingiue,' i. 332 -his 
* Poetics,* 11. 300-302— invective o( 
against the ' CiceronlannSk' i. 331. 

8auidinavla» early poetry ot L 10^ 40^ 
fiote— legends oi^ ilL 250. 

Scapula, his Alnidgment of Stephens's 
•Theiaaras,' U. 16— distich on, ib, 
note *'— opinions on the Lexicon o^ 16, 
notei. 

* Scaralwas Aqoilam qoaarlt ' of Ensmus, 
i. 287, 289. 

Scarron, AbM, the * Boman Oomiqne ' of; 
iv. 327, 328. 

Scepticism in the middle ages, L 141. 

SchnfTer, Peter, his Inventions in print- 
ing, L 165. 

Schediufl^ Meliasus ilL 274. 

Scheiner, the Jesuit, optical discoveries 
of. ii< 412^443. 

Schelstodt, school o( i. 184, 210. 

Schism, treatises on, 11. 42^ 426 and note, 

Schiegel, Frederic, bis opinion that 
Luther's understanding was tainted 
with insanity, L 378. 

Schiegel. William, his praise of Galderon, 
liL 290 — his criticisms on Shakspeare, 
310, 318, 330— on the defects of Mo- 
li&re, Iv. 270. 

Schmidt, Erasmus, observations o( IL 88 
— Ills Pindar, 374. 

Scholastic philosophy, its slow defieat, L 
' 389 — defended by the universities, 390. 

Scholastic treatises, IL 100. [Ste Philo- 
sophy.] 

Schools, cathedral and conventual, under 
Charlemagne and his successors, and 
their beneficial effects, L 6, 7, note **— 
state of English sdiools in the time of 
■Henry VIII., 349— English institutions 
and regulations of. In the reign of Eliza- 
beth, 11. 41— mode of teaching in, L278 
— of Schelstadt, Munster, Emmerich, 
184, 186, 210— Padua, 320; IL 101— in 
Oermany, i. Ill, 343. 

Science, state of, L 468; lH. 394— Lord 
Bacon ' De Augmentls Sdentlarum,' 26, 
et xe^.— Hobbes's Chart of Human, 117 
— ^histltutlons for the advancement of, 
iv. 337, 338. 

Sdoppius, Gaspar. oontroverriesof, IL 382, 
384— his ' Infamla Famiani,' 382— his 
' Judicium de Stylo Hlstorico,' ib.— his 
Grammar, 382, 385 — remartu on Llp- 
sius, 27. 

' Scornful Lady,' play of, Ul. 329 and note, 

Scot, Reginald, his ' Discovery of Witch- 
craft,' IL 42, 46, 97. 

Soot of Sootstarvet, Latin elegies of, tU. 
277. 

Scotland, Dunbar, poet of, L 266— state of 
classical learning In, 280 ; iL46 — Gre«>k 
taught in, i. 347— Latin poets of, ill. 277 
— Oalvinists of. 11. 140. 

Soots ballads fL 232— poeU, 246. 



SENSATION. 

Soott, Midiael, pretends to translate Aris- 
totle, L 96. noU <^. 

Scott, Sir Walter, ii. 296; tlL 391. 

Scotti,his' MonarchiaSoUpsorum,' ill. 390. 

Scottish dialect, ancient poems in the, L 
266, 430, 436, twU. 

Scotns, Duns, character and influence of 
his writings, i. 17— barbarous character 
of his sophistry, 18, note * ; ii. 38. 

Scotus, John, Erlgena, 1. 8, 187. 

Scriptures, Holy, first printed Bible. 1. l&S 
— translations of. 175 — editions of Arius 
Montanus, IL 98— iEthlopic, i. 320— 
AlcaU Polyglott, ib.— Antwerp lV)ly. 
glott, 11. 347— Bishops' Bible, 89— Chal- 
dee, L 320 ; ii. 347 ; ill. 445— GastaUo, IL 
98— Clarius, iZ>.— Gomplntennan, i. 
386 ; 11. 347— Danish, 1. 387— English, IL 
463— Tyndale's, 1. 369, 386— Dnport^s 
translation, iv. 7 — Ene^ish comment»> 
tors on, ii. 466— ^reneva, by Coverdale, 
99— Greek, L 320; iv. 7— Hebrew, L 
320 ; iL 349 ; ill. 445— Italian, 1. 386— 
Latin, 387 ; ii. 98— Erasmus. L 273, 291 
—Parisian Polyglott, UL 446 ; iv. 363— 
Pagninus, 11. 98— Polish translation, 99 
— Septuagint, ib. — Sclavonian, ib.— Sa- 
maritan Pentateuch, ilL 446— Spanish, 
11. 99— Syriac, 347 ; ilL 445, 449— Sla- 
tine, ii. 98— Swedish, 387— TremeUius 
and Junius,98— Vulgate, 97— Walton's 
Polyglott, iv. 363— forty-eight editloni 
of, prohibited by Bome, iL 365. ; 

Scu(Mri, Mademoiselle de, heroic romances 
of, llL 387-389 ; iv. 232. 326. 

Scudery, observations on the ' Old ' of Cor^ 
nciUe by, ill. 365. 

Seba, Adeodatus (Beza), IL 244. 

Sebonde, Raimona de. Natural Theology 
of, L 142 ; U. 124. 

Seckendorf attadcs the motives of Eras- 
mus, L 362, note *) — remarks on lAither 
by, 295. 

Secundus Joannes, Latin poems of,l. 439 ; 
11.246; iU. 269. 

Sedano, his ' Pamaso Espafiol,' iL 200, 203 ; 
ill. 236. 

S^^eri, Paolo, sermons of, iv. 292. 

S^ni, History by, L 476. 

Serais, pastoral poetry of, iv. 232— his 
novels, 328 — ' S^raislana,' Ac 315,320. 

Seguier, President, library of, ilL 456. 

* Seicentisti,' writers of the seventeenth 
century, UL 227, 350. 

Selden, ill. 318— his treatise 'De Jure 
naturali Juxta Hebraioe,' 145, 146. 447, 
449— 'Table-Talk' of, IL 455. noU k; 
ill. 146, note °>, 154 — his controverqy 
on fisheries, 191—' AmndeUan Harbler 
of, IL 388. 

Self-defence, right of, iU. 188 ; iv. 193. 

SelUng, Prior, i. 236 and noU ^ 

Semi-F^lagianism tenets, iL 42T, 430. 

Seneca, tragedies of, IL 263, 264, 86T— 
epistles of, IU. 149. 

SensaUon, Hobbes's theory of, ilL i#^ 
definition of, by JlalebraadM, tv. M* 
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SENSIBILITY. 

BenriVlity, tmly«raAl, theory of Compa- 

nelU, iiL 7. 
Sepoltnre, ri^^tBof, Orotius on, 111. 202. 
Seraflno d' Aqnila, ItaUan poet, 1. 232, 

419. 
Serena, Eliaabetta, il. 185. 
Sergardl, satire* of, in Latin, iv. 263. 
Strllo, treatise on Perspective by, il. 330. 
Sermons of the sixteenth oentnry, 1. 380 — 
English, U. 456; It. 66-^French. 60. 62. 
Serra, Antonio, on the means of obtaining 
money witibont mines, llL 164— on the 
trade of Venice by, ib. — on oommer* 
dal exchange, 165. 
Servetos, tenets and works of, 1. 3T2— his 
work ' De Trinitatis Erroribas,' 3?3~- 
pat to death at Geneva, ii. 77, 78. 
79, note, 441 and note 7— 'account of 
his ' Christlanismi Restitutio,' passage 
tiierein on the circolation of the blood, 
L 469 ; IL 77, 78 and notei ; IiL 416,417. 
Bervitade, domestic, iL 149. 
'Seven Champions of Christendom' by 

Johnson, iL 318. 
Sdvign^ Madame de, letters of, Iv. 297 — 
her talent, 298 — ^want of sensibility of, 
ib.noU. 
Seville Univendtv, lectures at, L 177. 
Sexual system of plants, Iv. 354. 
Shadwell, plays of, iv. 288 — satire on, by 

Dryden, 246. 
Shakspeare, William, iU. 301~his poems, 
Venus and Adonis, il. 226, 277— Lu- 
crece, 226— his life and early plays, 275, 
276, &C. — few obliterations by Shak- 
speare, nor any by L<^ de Vega, 255 — 
ms sonnets, ilL 261-264— plays of: 
Twelfth Night, 304— Merry Wives of 
Windsor, ib. 305 ; iv. 275— Much Ado 
about Nothing, 304— Hamlet,3l0— Mac- 
beth, ib. — Measure for Measure, iL 269, 
312 ; ill. 306, 307, 309— King Lear. 308, 
310— Timon of Athens, 308— Pericles, 
il. 277, noU b; iiL 310— the historical 
plays of, iL 284— Julius Cflesar, IIL 311, 
312 ~ Anthony and Cleopatoa, 311 — 
Othello, 310, 313— Corlolanus, 312— 
Richard II., 315— Tempest, 313— his 
other plays, 311, 313, 315, 331 — 
Henry Vl., whence taken, ii. 271, 277 
—Comedy of Errors, 277; iv. 277— 
Midsummer Night's Dream, IL 279, 281 
—Two Gentlemen of Verona, 278, 280 
•^Love's Labour Lost, 278— Taming of 
the Shrew, 279 — Rtnneo and JuBet, 
281-283— Merchant of Venice, 285 ; ill. 
9; iv. 284— As Yon Like It, IL 286— 
QymbeUne, 312— retirement and death 
of, ill. 301, note 6, 313— greatness of 
bis genius, ii. 129 ; 111. 313— Judgment 
of, 314— his obscurity of style, 315— his 
popularity, 315, 317— critics and com- 
mentators on his dramas, <&. 318 — ^Dry- 
den's remarks on, 338, noU^See also 11. 
270, noU ^ 274, 298 ; iv. 284— remarks 
on the mode of spelUng the poet's name, 
IL 275, note t. 

VOL. IV. 
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Sharp, Richard, Mr., remarks of, iv. 319 

noU\ 
Sharrock. * De OfflcUs,' ftc., iv. 155. 
Shepherd, life of Pugjglo by, 1. 88, note \ 

102. 
' Shepherd's Kalendar,' poem of Spensef 

11. 223, 310. 
Sheridan, plays of, iv. 276. 
' Ship of Fools.' the, 1. 240. 
Shirley, dramatic works of, ill. 344 ; iv. 287. 
Slbllet. Thomas, the ' Art po^Uque' of, 1. 
456— his 'Iphlgenia' of Euripides, 443. 
Sidney, Algernon, his Discourses on Go- 
vernment, iv. 201. 
Sidney. Sir PblUp, ii. 177, 225, 269— his 
'Arcadia,' 296, 297, 316-318; iU. 460— 
* Defence of Poesle,' 11. 223, 269, 297, 311 
•^ 'Astrophel and Stella,' 225— poems 
of, ib. ; iv. 317 — his censure of the 
English drama, iL 269— character of h ji 
prose, 296. 
SMonius, observations of, and their cna- 

racter L 21. 
Sienna, 'the 'Rooi' of, IL 361— 'lutro- 

naU ' of, L 478. 
Siglsmund, Emperor, literature encou* 

raged l^, L 103. 
Siglsmund III., persecution of Protestants 

by tt- 02. 

Sigonius, works of, L 333 ; Ii. 30, 49—' De 

Consolatione,' 32— on the Athenian 

Polity, 51— on Roman Antiquity, 48 — 

' De Jure Clvium Rom.' and ' De Jure 

ItalisB.' 49— on auUquitles of Greece, 51. 

Silvester's translation of the Creation, or 

'La Semaine,' by Du Bartas. iL 215— 

poems ascribed to, 224 ; ill. 268. 

RImler, Gtoo., schoolmaster of Hesse, 1. 260. 

Simon, le P^re, iv. 40— Critical History 

of, Iv. 57, 363. 
lingers of Germany. L 39 ; ill. 247. 
Sionita, Hebraist, lii. 446, 448. 
Slrmond, the historian, 11. 453. 
SIsmondl, criticisms of, 1. 27 ; iii. 290, 383, 

HpatHm. 
Bixtvm v., U. 98, 358— the Slstine Bible 

published by, 98. 
Skelton's rhymes, L 319, 429. 445. 
Slavery, Bodln on, iL 155— Grotius on, ilL 

210. 
Sleidan's History of the Reformation, L 

298. noU °. 
Smetius, Martin, works on ancient inscrip- 
tions by, ii. 387, 388. 
Smlgledus, the logician, iv. 62 and note d. 
Sknith, professor at Cambridge, 1. 346. 
Smith, Adam, remarks of, iii. 222, 223. 
Snell, Willibrod, his ' Cyclometricus,' iiL 

403 — on Refraction, 427. 
Society, Hobbes on Civil, iiL 176. 
Society, Royal, iv. 339. 
Sodnlan academy at Racow, iL 80, 4^— 
writers, 1. 373; 11. 79, 80— Sociniar.lsm. 
432, 435— hi England, iv. 37. 
Socinus. Faustns, iL 79, 433. 
Socinus, Loelius, founder of the sect of 
1 Sodnians L373; 11.79. 

2 E 
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SOLIDS. 

SolMs, the ratio of. iii. 401. 

Solittas. his • Polyhlstor/ U. 381. 

Bulla, Autonto de, ' Conquest of Mexico' 
by, !▼. 36t. 

Solon, phikMophy of, ilL 188. 

Sonnets Italian. L 419; il. 181 et teq.; 
iv. 221-334— French, IL 216— of Milton, 
iii. 272— of Shakspeare, 261— of Drum- 
mond of Hawthoraden, 264 — of the 
Earl of Stirliog, 266— ooDStrnction oi; 

Sophia, Princefls, iv. 25. 

Sophocles, style of. It. 237. 244. 

Sorbonne, the, i. 235 ; iv. 31, 60. 

Soto, Peter, confessor to CSharles V., . 
379 ; 11. 76, noU * ; ill. 144. 

Soto, Barahona de, poetry of, IL 204. 

Soto, Dominic. ' De JustitiA/ ii. 119, 176, 
180. 

Soul, Descartes on the immateriality of 
the, Hi. 79. 87— on the seat of, 81— 
theory of Gassendi, It. 70 — Male- 
brauche,90 — Locke, 141, 142. 
Soul's Errand/ the, early poem, IL 224. 

Sousa, Manuel Farla y, sonnets of, fU. 338. 

South, Dr., sermons of, iv. 34, S6. 

Southampton, Lord, Mend of Shalicpeare, 
U. 277. 

Southern, his ' Fatal Dlsooveiy,' iv. 286— 
' Oroonoko,' ib. 

Southey, Mr., his edition of Hawes, 1. 

^, 316— remarks of, 11. 313— edition of 
Poets by, lU. 251, 265, note ". 

Southwell. Robert, poems of, 11. 225. 

Sovereign, and sovereign power, the, ilL 
170 186 187 

Spain,' drama of, 1. 263, 441 ; U. 254 ; ill. 
283-291, iv. 257— poets and poetry of, 
i. 265, 424; U. 200-204; 111. 235— 
ballads, 1. 121, 238; U. 209— novels 
and romances, 210, 313; llL 236 and 
note*; iv. 325 — Cervantes, iii. 379 — 
Spani^ and Italian writing compared, 
i. 425 — metsphyslclans of, UL 4— prose 
writers of, ill. 356— philologists and 
literati of, 1. 341, 448— Loyola and the 
Jesuits of, 11. 64— library of the £s- 
curial palace, 358, noU ' ; iii. 449— of 
AlcuU and Salamanca, il. 358 — revival 
of literature in, 1. 176 — leamii^ in, 341 
—under FhlUp IL U. 44, 200— the in- 
quisition of, 61, 365. [Su Pbetiy, 
Drama.] 

« Spanish Curate ' of Fletcher, ilL 326, 
327, 334, note. 

Spanhetan, Esekiel, Kumismatlcs of, ii. 
389 ; iv. 3, 14— his edition of Julian. 3. 

Spec, German poet, ill. 247. 

Speech, human, and brute sounds, com- 
parison between, ill. 432, 433. 

Speed, maps of, in 1646, ill. 452. 

Spelman, Glossary of. iv. 309. 

Spencer, ' De Leglbns HebrsBorum,' iv. 
363,364. 

Spener, writings of, iv. 39. 

6i>en8er, Edmund, his school of poetiT, 
ill. 263, 25e->hi6 ' Sbephenl's Kalendar/ 
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11. 221,310— his ' Epithalamlum,' 

* The FaSry Queen ' of, 233-240— com- 
pared with Aiiosto, 235— his ' Dialogue 

upon the State of Ireland/ 299. 
Sperone Speronl, his tragedy of ' Ganaoe/ 

1. 440— {Ualogues of, 402, 451. 
Spiegel, Dutch poet, his works, iii 249. 
I^lnofla, system of. ii. 102— the ' Tracta* 

tus theoloffico-poUticns ' of, iv. 40— 

Ethics or Moral System of, 105 et $eq. 

156— pollUcs of, 195—' SplDoatsm/ 116 
Spiritual dramas of Spain and Fortoga^ 

L263. 
Spondanus, oontinuaior of the Annals of 

BaroniuS) IL 453. 
Sprengel, botanical and medical remaiks 

ot U. 341, 346; ilL 438, noU, 439, 443, 

note, 444 ; iv. 350. 
St Vincent, Gr^pxiy, geometry of; iU. 403, 

403. 
Stagl, Madame de, her *Oorlnne,' L 91, 

note 8— observations o^ on * Romeo anl 

Juliet,' U. 282. 
Stair, Lord, work by, llL 87, note '. 
Stampa, Gaspara, an Italian poetesSk ii- 

186. 188, 189. 
Stanley, Thomas^ 'History of Ancient 

Philosophy ' bv, iv. 8, 63 and note b— 

—his emtlon of .Sschylus, 8. 
Stanyhurst, translator, 11. 229. 
Stapulensis, Faber, 1. 283 — conduct ot, 

359— edition of the Scrtptmivs by, 380. 
Star Chamber, the^ 11. 366. 
States, Bodbi on the rise and fall ot U. 156. 
Statics, treatise of Stevinns on. U. 332. 
Statlonarll, or booksellen^ i. 248. 
Stationers' Company founded in 1556, It 

366 — its restrictions on the press, ib. 
Statistics, writers on, iv. 216— statistical 



topography, ill. 165. 166. 
tatlus, AchiU 



Statins, Achilles, or Esta^o^ a PortugiMM 

commentator, U. 11. 
Statins, 'Thebaid ' o( it 302 ; iv. 235. 
Steele, ' Conscious Lovers' oi; iv. 291, note. 
Steevens, commentator on Shakspeare, lU 

271, noU \ 277, note b ; Hi. 262, 310, 317. 
Stellatus, Falingcoiiufl^ the ' Zodaicus vltSB* 

of; L 438. 
Stephens, Henry, i. 262— his eruditioa, U. 

12— his press celebrated, 13— Life oi; 

1^ Maittalre, ib. note t— by Almeloveni 

and other biographers, xb. note '—his 

* Thesaurus UngusB Latlnae,' 14-16— Us 
own testimony <m various lexicons^ L 
330, note: IL 14, note b — Scapula's 
abridgment of the * Thesaurus ' o^ In- 
dies in poverty, Ai— his phihrioadeal 
works, 26, 308; iv. 306— Latin £^ 
grama, IL 244— forbidden to print, 366 

* Apology for Herodotus ' by, t 381— 
his treatise on the conformity of tha 
French and Greek langnageai tl. 306. 

Stei^iens, Robert, * Tbewarus' oC i. 833 
— the 'Novum TestameutnttiGnecian,* 
&C edited by. 385 ; 11 l7.iiotef,97, 38ft 

Stevinufl^ Simon, his Statics and Bhrdr» 
statics, IL 332; m.423. 
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STEWART. 

Stewairl; Dngald, Metaphysiod Works of, 

II. las, 148 ; ill. 36, 67, note ', 93, 98. 

III, note t, 219, 225 ; Iv. 134, noCe— Lis 
remarks on Descartes, id. 84 — on Oro- 
tlns, 219 — on Oassendi, Iv. 74, 75. 

Stlfelius, Michael 11. 320. 321 ; HI. 395. 
sail, John, Bp. of Bath and Wells. 11. 260. 
StllUngfleet, writings and tenets of, iv. 28, 

36, 67, 142. 
Stirling; Earl of, sonnets of, UL 26&~hl8 

poem of • Domesday,' ib. note °. 
* Stirpium AdTersaria,' by Penaand Lobel, 

11. 341. 
StobaeuB. edition of, by Grotlus, 11. 377. 
Stockwood, John, his 'Progymnasma 

Scholaetlcum,' 11. 43, note *. 
Strada, Famlanns, U. 381— his 'Decads,' 

ib.--character of his imitations, ib. — 

the ' Prolnslones Academlcae ' of. 111. 356. 
Strasburg, books published at, 11. 362 — 

library of, 1. 480. 
Strlgelius. ' Lod Theologlcl ' of, 11. 92. 
Strozzi, poem on chocolate by, Iv. 253. 
Stiype, John, his ' Life of Smith,' 1. 347 

ial note **— remarlcs of, 11. 136. 
Stonlca, Spanish commentator, 1. 320. 
Starm, John, his treatise on Kdacatlon 

In Germany, i. 343. 
Soard, remarks of^ on the French theatre, 

11. 263, note *. 
Snarez of Granada, his treatise ' De Le- 

gbus,' UL 138-143— titles of bis ten 
)ok8» 138 — his definition of eternal 
law, 141— his metaphysical disputa- 
tions, 4 — theory of government, 160— 
his work and opinions on laws^ 161, 180. 

Sackllng, Sir John, poetry of, IIL 268. 

Sogar-cane, first mention of, 11. 341. 

SnUlas, proverb quoted from, 1. 195 — ^his 
lexicon, 225. 

Son, spots of the, discovered by Harriott, 
Fabrldus, and Scheluer, UL 412— its 
revolution round its axis, ib. 
Supposes, the,' play of, U. 267. 

Sapralapsarian tenets, U. 428. 

Surrey, Earl of, his style of poetry de- 
scribed, 1. 430-436— the Introducer of 
blank verse, 433— his polished language, 
436— remarks of Dr. Nott, 431, 433— 

§>cm8 of, U. 217— character of, by 
dney, 223. 

Sorville, CLotilde de, a supposed French 
poetess, L 170. 

Swablan period of German poetry, 1. 38. 

Swammerdam, naturalist, lU. 432 ; Iv. 348. 

Swqrnhelm, the printer, L 192, 249. 

Swift, Dean, iv. 328— his ' Tale of a Tub,' 
336. 

SalsBct, Bichard, author of the * Calcu- 
lator,' 1. 117. 

Switzerland, the Befonnation begun by 
Zwlnf^e at Zurich, 1. 300 — doctrines of 
the Protestants of, U. 80. 

'Sword, the P6n and the,' Andreae's 
parable of, ill. 155, note '. 

gydenham, medical theory of, Iv. 362. 

Sjlbargiua^ his Greek grammar, U. 18, 21, 



TAYLOR. 

373 ; iv. 4— his Aristotle and Dlonyslua 

U.2L 
Syllogism. \See Logic] 
Sylvius. Dutch physician, 1. 469 ; iU. 436 ; 

iv. 361. 
Sylvius, the French grammarian, L 27 >. 
Synergists, tenets of, 11. 74. 
'Syntagma Phllosophlcum ' of Gaasendl, 

iv. 68, 76, 128. 
Syi>hon, power of the, lU. 424. 
Syriac version of the Bible, U. 347, 349 ; 

lU. 448 — the Maronlte college of Mount 

LIbanus, ib, 

Tabemsemontanus, IL 343. 

Table-talk of Seldeu, U. 455, noU k, lU. 
146, noU ". 

Tacitus, the' Annals ' of, L 269 ; U. 377— 
Lipslns's edition of, U. 10— Savile's 
translation I, -^6 — Davanzatl's trans- 
lation of, 290. 

•Tale of a Tub ' by Swift, iv. 336— com- 
parison of^ with the Pantagruel of 
Rabelais, 1. 460. 

Tahnud, the study of the. Ul. 447. 

Talon, Omer, treatise on Eloquence, U 
117—' Institutlones OratorlsB ' of, 308. 

'Tambnrlaine,' play of, U. 270. 

' Tancred and Slgismunda,' iU. 288. 

Tansillo, Italian poet, his ' La Balla,' U. 
186, 245. 

Tapsensls, VigiUiu, the African bishop, 
works of; reviewed, Iv. 309. 

Tartaglia, Nicolas, his solution of cubic 
equations in algebra, 1. 459 — unfidrly 
published by Cardan, U. 319— his me- 
chanlca. 330 

Tasso, Bemaido, U. 186— his 'Amadiffl,' 
190— celebrated sonnet by, 191, nt^'^, 

Tasso, Torquato, the ' Gierusalemme 
Llberata ' ot U. 193, et tea. 306 ; iv. 235 . 
— Kxnnparison of with Homer, Virgil, 
and Arlosto, U. 194, 197, 198— excel- 
lence of his style, 196 — ^bis conceits, 
196 — defects of the poem, ib.— Fair- 
fax's translation, 229 — his peculiar 
genius, 197— the ' Aminta' of, 250— his 
'Torrlsmond.' a triMi^edy, 249 — hlsproM 
writings, 288 — Galileo's remarks on, 
IU. 355. 

Tassonl, his observations on the poetry 
of Bembo, L 420— on Petrarch, &c, 
UL 364—' Seocbia Rapdta of, 231— re- 
marks of, UL 469. 

Tatiler's Sermons, 1. 61, 139; UL 13. 

Taurellus, Nicholas, his ' Alpes Csesse,' 
U. 103, note <>. 

Tavannes, poUtlcal memoirs by, IL 145. 

Tavelegus, grammar of, L 360, note b. 

Tavemler, his travels in the Elast, Iv. 367. 

Taxation, Bodln on, li. 163. 

Taylor, Edgar, Lays of the Minneslngen 
by, L 39, note. 

Taylor, Jeremy, IL 376. 423, 442 — blfl 
' Dissuasive from Popery.' iv. 27, 67— 
sermons of, IL 467— devotional wrltlngi 
of, 458— his ' Ductor dubitantlum,' iv 
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TATbOR. 

1B3, 163, 171~lt8 character and defects, 
163— bia ' Liberty of Prophesying.' IL 
443; iv. 67— boldness of his doctrine, IL 
443— hto defence of toleratkNH, 447. 449 
—effect of bis treaUse, 461— Its defects^ 
tb.— his Defence of Episcopacy,' 463. 

Taylor. Brook, ' Contemplatlo Fhlloso- 
pblca' of, 111.76, note. 

'Telemacbas,' F^nflon's, Iv. 330. 

Telescope. InTention of the, 111. 436 — 
Dutch, or spsring-glasses, 426. 

Telesio. Bernard, ' De NaturA Rerum ' of; 
ii. 104; 111.6.6,7,33. 

Tellez, a Spanish metaphysician, ill. 6. 

Temple, Sir William, iv. 10, 331— his de- 
fence of antiquity, 324. 

Tenneman, on the origin of modem phi- 
losophy, 1. 13. note '. 

Tepel, his blstoiy of the Cartesian phi- 
losophy, Iv. 78, note P. 

Terence, comedies of, first printed as verse, 
1. 274— editions of, 11. 8. 

Teresa, St. writings ot 11. 469 ; 111. 366. 

Testi. imitator of Horace, 111. 234. 

Teutonic languages, the, 1. 10, 133. 

Textus Ravislus. the 'Offlcina' of, L 363. 

Theatres^ 1. 318 — in Loudon, 11. 268; 
m. 301, 302— dosed by Parliament, 303 
— Davenant's in the Charter-house, iv. 
280 — Dulce of Yofk's in Drury-lane, 
281— in Llncoln's-inn-fields, i6.— thea- 
trical mochlnery of fifteenth century, 

I. 319— in Pbris. IL 362, 366— the first 
French theatre. 1. 218 — the Parisian 
company of 'Enfans de Sans Soud,' 
340, 314— the early English drama, 444 ; 

II. 266, kc. [See Pnuna.] 
Theobald, oommentator on ^lakspeare^ 

111.317. 

Theocritus, 1. 336. 274 ; IL 333, 360. 

Theodore, archbishop, influence of. In pro- 
pagation of grammatical learning, L 6. 

Theodorio persecutes Boethius, L 3. 

Theodosio^ code of the emperor, L. 63; 
iv. 219. 

Theodostos, the geometrician, 1. 468. 

' Theologla Moralls ' of Escobar, ill. 138. 

Theology, ^stemo^ 1. 12— public schools 
of, in Italy, 19— controversial, 11. 87 — 
scholastic method of; L 12 ; 11. 91 ; na- 
tural, ill. 37 ; iv. 341— Sodnian, 1. 373 ; 
IL 79, 432— English writers on, 86, 92 ; 
iv. 40, 60b 61— theological doctrine, 11. 
91 —faith, 1. 304 — literature, 378; U. 
68,395.462; Iv. 17,69. 

Theophrastus on plants, U. 334— lectures 
by Dnport on, Iv. 7— his 'Cbanctera^' 
181— on botany, 1. 470, 471. 

Theosophista, sect of. 111. 13. 

Thermometer, the, Iv. 343, 

Thevenot, travels of, iv. 367. 

Thlbault, king of Navarre^ tronbadour, 
1.34. 

Thoratsts, the sect of, L 391 ; 11. 100. [Soe 
AqulnasJ 

Thorosun, Dr., on anatomy, Iv. 349-—' Hi»> 
tory of Chemistry,' 1. iia^ noU \ 



TREATIES. 

Tbomaon's History of the Royal Sodetj, 

Iv. 339^ note. 
Thouan^ M. du Pettt, U. 343. 
Thnauna^ M. de Thou, Latin style oC A. 

3S3, 384 ; ill. 466. 
Thucydldes, editora of, IL 3; Iv. 9. 
Thyard, the French poet, 11. 313. 
Tbysius, a French critic, IL 379. 
Tibaldeo. Italian poet, 1. 232, 419. 
Tieck, Professor, remarks on Shakspear^ 

by, ii. 375, note ". 
Tledemann, remarks o( L 13. 
Tlfemas, Geoif^e, teacher of Greek at 

Paris, L 186. 
TlUotson. Archbishop, IL 434 ; iv. 36, 36— 

his sermonst 11. 433, fiote t ; iv. 66— Ar- 

mlnlan tenets of, 36. 
Tlntoret,_palntlngB o^ IL 199. 
Tlptoft, Earl of Worcester. L 167. 
Tiraboschi quoted, L 4, note, 7, note, Mk 

note % 470 ; IL 31, note, 63, et pauim. 
' Titus AndronicuE^' not a play of Shak* 

speare's, IL 377. 
Tobacco plant, supposed earliest noUoi 

ot in 1678, IL 340, 341. 
Toleration of rellgions,il. 168,440.447,449. 
Toletus, the Jesuit, Us ' Somma casuum 

oonsdentise,' ill. 138. 
ToUey, Greek Granmiar of, L 360, note h, 
TolomeL Claudlo, IL 185, 193. 
TonelU, his notes on Poggio, L 88, note b, 
Torelli, his tragedy of ' Merope,' ii. 349. 
Torrentlus, Horace of, IL 376. 
Torricelli, high merit o^ ill. 361— hy- 
draulics of; 433. 
Tortus, Matthew, answer ot IL 396. 
Toficanelli, gnomon In Florence cathedral 

by, 1. 189, and note J, 
Toetatns, Alfonsut^ 1. 176. 
Tottel's 'MlsceUanles,' 11. 217. 
Toulouse, nnlversl^ ot 1. 16, note k, 
TonmeboBUf. [iSte Tnmebus.] 
Toumefort, his 'Eltfmens de la Bot» 

nlque,' iv. 35% 363. 
Toumeor, Le, dramatist, ill. 348. 
Tonssain, emhient scholar. L 340 ; IL 6. 
Tontain, his ' Agamemnon,' from Senacm 

iL363. 
' Toxoiriillus,' or Treatise on Aicheiy, hj 

Ascbam, L 464, 
Trade, on foreign, Iv. 313. 
Trsgedy, Italian, L 370, 440; iU. 381 — 

Spanlab, 11. 368 ; ilL 283 — French. IL 

362 ; UL 391 et seg.— EngUsh, 308 «» seg. 

— andent Greek. Iv. 336 — ^Bymw OQ, 

331. [Sise Drama.] 
Translattng, Dryden on the art ot tv. 3301 
Transubstantlatlon, controversy on, U. 71, 

naU, 
Travels, early wrPvra o^ L 96T—> later 

writera of; tv. 366. 367. [At Geo* 

graphy and Voyages.] 
Treversari, AmbrogiOb on Profue LHe- 

ratnre, 1. 99— on translations firaia the 

Greek, 103. 
Treaties, public, ill. 198. 31f— troceaaol 

conventions, 316. 
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TREMELUUS. 

TremeUiOB. the Hebrew crltk^ tt. #8, 348. 
'I'rent, the Council o^ its proceediDCpBand 

histoiy, L 375, 376 ; ii. 70, 71 and noU, 

76. 398, 415. 
Trevlsa'8 transUticHi of Higden's Poly. 

cbronlcoD, i. 318, note, 
TilglADdiufl, a notable theologian at 

Utrecht, 111. 96. 
Trigonometry, calcnlatlonB of Begio- 

mootanus In, L 190, 191. 
Trinitarian controversy, the, 1. 372; U. 

77-79 and nUe; iv. 37. {See Sodnlan.] 
Trlquero, Spanish dramatist, IL 258. 
Trismej^tus, Uermea, philo(iq>hy c€, 

omnterfeited, 1. 206. 
Trisslno, principles of his ' Italia Llbe- 

rata,' L 371 422, 
Tristan of Leonots, L 136, note ^. 
Trithemius, ' Aunales Hlrsargiensls ' at, 1. 

155. 
TrtTluro, mode of education, i. 3, note ^ 

U.357. 
Troubadours and Provencal poets, 1. 32. 
Troye, Becueil des Hlstoires de, of Raoul 

te f%vre, printed by Caxton, L 162. 
Truth, Intuit ire, on, Ul. 92. 
Trypho, Greek treatises of, 1. 333. 
Tubingen, monastery, Hebrew taught in, 

i. 262. 
Tulpius ' Obaervatlones Medicn' ot, iU. 

431. 
Turamlnl, ' De Leglbus,' U. 173. 
Turbervllle, poems of, U. 221, 225. 
Turenne, Marshal, iv. 22, 64. 
'Turkish Spy,' the, lU. 162; noU; iv. 332- 

336 and notet. 
Turiu, Knolles' History of the^ 111. 371 

^the Turkish language, 449. 
Tuniebus, 1. 340— his translations of 

Greek classics into Latin, U. 5 — his 

* Adversaria,' 6, 378.— Montaigne's char 

meter ot, 6 — his reputation, IS^-hls 

' Eihics of Aristotle,' 22. 
Turner, Dr, his 'New Herbal.' 11. 337— 

his 'Avium praedpuarum Hlstorla,' L 

472. 
Turner's History of England, 1. 3, note b, 

6. noU h, 8, noU ', 9, note \ 14, note t, 

133, mote *. 
Tur]^ romance of 'Charlemagne' hy, 

L 28, noU ', 133, noU *. 
Turrecremata, Joannea de, his * Ezpla- 

natlo tai Ftalterium.' L 162. 
Tuscan language, L 478. 
'Two Noble Kinsmen,' Ul. 331, note *. 
Tycho Brahe, Mundane System of, IL 328 

et S09.— his discovery as to the path of 

comets, 329 ; ill. 408. 
Tymme, Thomas, translations by, 1. 404. 
Tyndale's the first English version of the 

New Testament, L 369, 386, note b. 
Tyrwhltt's observations on Chancrar, L 

31, noU ", 433. 
Twining on the Foetica of Aristotle^ 11. 

304. 
Tyrannicide, writers in favour dt, VL 
137-141; lU. 166.157. 



VAN DALE. 
Ubaldl, Onkks geometrical treatises of 

11.330. 

Udal. Nicholas, L 346, 446, 447 — hlf 
comedy of 'Balph lUdster Doistes 
447; 1L266. 

Uguodo^ the lezloogn^her, 1. 83. 

Ulplan on the Boman law, 11. 170. 

Understanding Malebranche on the, iv. 
93— Locked 'Essay on the Human,' 
124, 160. 

Unitarians, PbUah and German, iv. 37. 
[See also Sodnus.] 

Universal language, on a, by Dalgamo 
iv. 123. 

Universal ideas, question of Uie reality cf, 
Iv. 113— how formed, ib. 

Universities : ori^n of the name, L 16^ 
note k_of Phjs, 12— its succession of 
early professoiA 14, 16— of Bologna, 16 
—of Cambridge, 16; tt. 367 — Edin- 
buri^ and Glasgow, 11. 46,357— Frank- 
fort, 1. 293— Montpelliei^ 1. 16, noU k_ 
Germany, 11. 376— Oxford, 1. 16; 11. 
367; iU. 464— Pisa, U. 356— Wltten^ 
burg, 1. 291— of Padua, L 19 ; IL 366 ; 
Ul. 6— of Toulouse, 1. 16, fioiek.-Cor^ 
dova and Granada, L. 17 — Italian uni- 
versities, U. 33, 356; Ul. 463— of Ley- 
den, U. 357— of Altdorf andHehnstadtt 
A.— of Copenhagen, 1. 344— of Mar- 
burg, t*6.— of KoDigsberg, id.— of Jena, 
ib.— of SevlUe, 1. 176— of Salamanca, ib. 
—of AIcalK, ib. — state of, in the seven- 
teenth century, iU. 453. 

Urban VUI., Matthei Barberinl, U. 401 ; 
Ul. 274, 276, 363. 

UrUno, Francis, duke of, U. 61. 

Urbtno, house of, patrons of learning, 1 
229. 

Ursatus on Antiquities, Iv 13. 

Ursinus, Fulvlus, antiquary, tt. 62 

Usher, Archbishop, IL 463, 466— forms 
the Ubrary of Trinity CoUeae, Dublhi, 
Ul. 456— his • Annals of the Old Testa- 
ment,' iv. 14— his Chronology, 16* 

Usury. Gerard Noodt on, iv. 219. 

'Utopia' of More, 1. 281, 282— origin of 
the word, 281, note ™. 

Vacarius, teacher at Oxford In 1149, L 16, 
note'. 

Valllant, work on medals by, iv. 14. 

Yalr, Do, criticisms on the style of, IL 
292; ttL367. 

Yaldes, a Spanish teacher of the Refor- 
mation, L 373. 

' Valentinlan,' by Fletcher, UL 330. 

Valexlanus, ' De InfeUdtata Litter*- 
torum,' 1. 326, note. 

Valla, Laurentius, works and critldsmi 
of, L 160, 182, 196— sUence of, as to the 
three heavenly witnesses, Ul. 68, note f. 

Valle, Fletro della, his Travels, Ul. 460. 

TalUe, pamphlet of, against Christianity 
U.96. 

Valols, Henry, philological works of, iv. Q 

Van Dale on ancient oracles. It. 299. 
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VANHRUOH. 

Vanbrn^, Star J., dramas of, It. 276, 290. 
Van Helinont, chemist, Ui. 443 ; Iv. 340. 
Tanlnl. LadUo, burnt at Paris, IL 460— 

character of his writings, i6. 461. 
Varchl, history by, L 476— his dlalogaes, 

or *£roolano,' IL 306 — ^hls praise of 

Dante above Homer, 306. 
Varenins, * Syntaxls GracsB llngoas ' of, 

L337. 
Varilas, historian. It. 36Y. 
'VarUe LecUones' of Victorias, 11. Y— 

Mnretos, Y, 378— Rutgerslus, 3Y8— 

Belnesius, tb. 
Variorom editions of the dasslcB, It. 4. 
Varoll, the * Anatomla * of, 11. 346. 
Vaaa, Gnstayus, confiscates ecclesiastical 

properly, L 366. 
Vasari, his paintings In the Slstlne chapel, 

U.66. 
Vasques, law-writer, IL 1Y9 ; 111. 6. 
Vaaqulns, IIL 141. 
Vaasan, de, M., the ' Scallgerana seconda ' 

of, U. 27. 
Vatable, professor of Hebrew, L 339. 
Vatican, Ubrary of, 1. 146. 480 ; U. 358. 
Vaugelas, M. de. Remarks on the French 

langoage br, llL 366 ; iv. 300 — diction- 

ary edited by. 111. 366. 
Vanmoridre, I>b, IIL 386. 
Vans, Nicholas, Lord, poet, L 430, 436 ; 

1L218. 
Vega, GaidlasBo de la, i. 424 ; II. 200. 
Vega, Lope de, Spanish plays of, 11. 204, 

fwU I, 256 ; IIL 283, 284— his fertiUty 

and rajddity of composition, 11. 255 — 

versification, 256— popnlartty, ib.— 

oomedies, 257— tragedies, 258— spiritual 

plays of, 260. 
Vegetable phjrsiology, iv. 353. 
Vegetable productions, on, U. 340. 
Ve^us, Maphaeus, .£neld continued 1^, 

L 197 ; U. 302. 
Velasquez, history of Spanish poetry by, 

ii. 202, 205. 
Veldek, Henry of, L 38. 
Velthuysen, * De Justt et Decori,' &c, iv. 

156. 
Venesection introduced, 111. 436. 
Venice, contest of Pope Paul V. with, 11. 

89»— repubUe of, L 414 ; iv. 198, 200, 

naU d — its commerce and government, 

ill. 165— acadony of, 11. 361— libraries 

of. L 480. 
Venus, transit of, over the sun, ill. 418. 
Veradly, Puffendorf on, iv. 175, 176. 
Verdier, * BibUothdque Fran^aise ' by, 11. 

309, 364. 
Veigaia, Greek Grammar of, L 337 ; IL 

17. 
Vergerio, Peter Paul, an early Greek 

translate, 1. 103— his pamphlet on the 

' Orludo Innamorato, 370, note, 
* Verona, Two Gentlemen of,' IL 278. 
Vertnnien, Francis, collections of, IL 34, 

noU\ 
Vesallus, * De Gorporls humanl Fabricft,' 

L 4fY— his anatomleal discoveries, 468; 



VITEN8I8. 

11. 344, 345— his disgrace and death, t 
469. [5ee also lU. 436.J 

VesUng, anatomist, writlngi of, llL 443. 

Vespucci, Americo. discoveries of. L 268. 

Vettori, Peter, edition of Cicero by, L 331 
—his Greek erudition, 334—' Varia 
lectiones ' of, U. 7— Huet's opinion of, ill 

Vicente, Gil, dnunas of, L 263, 442. 

Vioo, Enea«, on Numismatics, 11. 53, 359. 

Victor Vltensis, edidon by Chlflet, iv. 309. 

Victoria, Francis k, *Relectione8 Theo- 
lo^cao' of. 11. 174, 180— opinions of, on 
public law, 175. 

Vlctorin of Feltre, i. 90, 106. 

Victorius, Ptetrus. t 331 ; U. 7, 8, 11. 

Vlda, of Cranona. Latin poet. L 437, 47Y ; 
Iv. 254—' Ars Poetica' of, 11. 302. 

Vldal, Raymond, his Provencal Grammar, 
1. 26, note "». 

Vidua Vidlus. anatomist, i. 469 ; 11. 345. 

Vienna, public library at, 1. 480; 11. 358. 

Vieta [frands Vlete], his reputation as 
au algebraist, L 460. 461 . 462 ; IL 321— 
mathematical works of, ilL 403 ; algebn 
of, 404. 

Vieuasens, discoveries by, in the anatany 
of the nerves, iv. 360. 

Vlger, or Vlgerius, ' de Idiotismis,' tt.3V2. 

Vigilius Tapsensls, iv. 309. 

Vlgneul Marvllle, or M. D'Argonne, iU. 
360 ; iv. 300, 302, nott >— his Melanges 
de Lltttfrature, 314. 315. 

Vlgnola, on Perspective bv, 11. 330. 

Vllledleu (or Des Jardins), Madame, no- 
vels of, iv. 32Y. 

VUlegas, Manuel Estevan de, poems oi; 
U1.237. 

Villiers, Essay on the Influence of the 
Reformation, 1. 309, note. 

Villon, French poems of, L 212. 

Vincent de Beauvais, L 120. 121. 

Vincent, St Gr^^ry, treatise on geo- 
metry of. ill. 402, 403. 

Vinoente introduces r^^lar drama in 
Europe, 1. 263. 

Vincentlus Lirinensls, ii. 422. 430. 

Vinci, Leonardo da, L 222. 223. 

Vlner. abridgment of law by, iv. 219. 

Vinnius, Commentaries of; IL 167; UL 
180. 

Vlndl, BttcoUcs of. L 279, 345; iv. 233— 
^neid of, 11. 205; Iv. 235— contlnua> 
tlon by Maphffius, 1. 197 ; IL 302— Caro'i 
Italian translation, 193— imitation of 
the* QearfiLca of. iv. 255— Tasso com- 
pared with. IL 193. 196. 251— Oaniogns 
compared with, 205 — Homer compand 
with, 300. 

Virgil. Pblydore, L 235. 

Viaoontl, contributor to the < Biogmplile 
UniverBelle,' iv. 13, note '. 

Yia6, the ' Mercuro Galant ' of. It. SOt. 

Vitelll, ComeUo, L 235. 236. 

Vitello, treatise on optics of, L 116, 488} 
U.330. 

Vltensis, Victor, the Africui U4ho|^ 
works of, iv. 309. 
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VITIIS. 

* VltUa SermoniB de,' treatlae 1^ G. Voniu^ 

U. 384. 
Tltruvliis on Architecture, i. 221. 
Yivea, writings of, 1. 339, 3Y9, 391, note <'— 

attack on tibe scholaatlCB >y, 391— pr^ 

cieptor to the Princess Mary, ib. 
Vlvianl, aolntlon of the area of the qr<dold 

1}y,ltt.402; It. 338. 
Vlacq, the Dutch bookseller, 111. 398. 
YoettGlsbert, 'DtoHertatlonestheologlcaB' 

of, 11. 454» 466 — controversy ol^ with 

Descartes, m. 96. 
Yolture, letters o^ lU. 66, 361, 362 — 

poetry of, 246 ; Iv. 297, 303, note, 
VolkeUus, ' De Verft Bellglone,' U. 433 and 

notes'^ \ 
' Volpone ' of Ben Jonson, 111. 319. 
Voltaire, sarcasms of. 111. 298; It. 41— 

remarks of, U. 194, 204; It. 116. 125, 

368 — ^poetry of, L 200 ; Iv. 231 — ^hls dra- 
matic works, 262, 293— his style, 297. 
VondeU Dutch poet, Ul. 260. 
Vora^^e, James o^ ' Golden L^^nd ' oJ^ 

1.136. 
Yosslus, Gerard, philological works of, 11. 

19, note °. 384-386; It. 2— 'Hlstoria 

PelagUma,' by, 11. 431, note '. 
Yosslus, Isaac, 'Catullus' and *Pompo- 

nlus Mela ' of, Iv. 2 — ' Arlstarchus ' ot, 4. 
Voyages, early writers of, L 267, 476; 

11. 350. 351 ; IIL 450— English voyages 

of discovery, 11. 352 ; It. 367. 
Vulgate, translations of, printed at Delft 

in 1497, 1. 387. 

Wafer, consecrated, discussion on, by 

Descartes and Amaold, iU. 90* 
Wace, poems of, 1. 37. 
Wakefield, Robert, lectures at Cambridge 

by. 1.345; U.349. 
Waldenses, poems attributed to the, L 

29, note. 
Waldls, Barcard, German &bullst, 11. 217. 
Waller, poetry of, 111. 266; Iv. 233, 246— 

panegyric on Cromwell by, 234. 
Wallls, • History of Algebra ' by, L 462 ; 

11. 321 ; 111. 404— his ' Instltutio Logicae,' 

It. 62. [^e« also It. 338.] 
Walpole, Horace, criticisms on the 

'Arcadia' by, 11. 316— correspondence 

0f,llL361; It. 298. 
Walther, Bernard, mathematician, 1. 190. 
Walton, Isaac, his 'Complete Angler,' 

It. 323— life of Hooker by, U. 122, note. 
Walton, Brian, Polyglott of. It. 363. 
War, the rights of, treatises on, by Ayala* 

U. 176— by Grotlus, ill. 182, 185, 205- 

217— by Gentills, IL 178; ill. 182. 
Warburton, Bishop of Gloucester, IL 424 ; 

ill. 147— coiounents on Shakspeare by, 

317— remarks of, It. 7, 11, note, 60, 

note % 67, nofe— his ' DlTlne Legation,' 

67, note. 
Warner, his 'Albion's England,' 1. 37, 

note i ; IL 225. 
Warton, Dr., on the French Tendons of 

Latin antibon, I. 81, note S— critldams 



WILLIS. 

9f, 214, 267, 316 ; 11. 309— on the Latin 
poetry of Milton, 111. 279— on the ef- 
fects of the Beformation, L 351. 
Watson, poems by, 11. 223. 

• Wajr of the World,' play of. It. 289. 
Wealth, Sena on the causes of. 111. 164 ; 

It. 212. 
Webbe. his Discourse of English poetry, 

11. 222, 230, 310, 311— his traTestie of 

the ' Shepherd's Kalendar,' 11. 230. 
Webster, dramas of, 111. 346, 347. 
Weimar, Uterary academy established at, 

in 1617, L 480. noted; iU. 246. 
Welter's Greek grammar, 11. 372. 
' Wenceslas,' critique on Rotrou's,llL300. 
Werder, German translator of Ajrlosto and 

Tasso, ill. 246. 
Werner of Nurembuif , geometrical ana- 
lysis of the ancients restored by, 1. 

458. 
Westley, remark by, on the instinct of 

animals, 19. 
Wessel of Gronlngen, L 183. 
West, Dr. W., of Dublin, remarks by, 

1. 184. note. 214, note t. 
Westminster school, Greek tau£^t in, 1. 

346, note"; iL40. 
Whately, Archbishop, * Elements of 

Logic' of, ill. 32, note, 63, note, 113, 

note, 127, no^c. 

• Whetstone of Wit ' by Record, 11. 320. 
Whetstone,playsby, 11. 269 ; 111. 301, 307. 
Whewell, Mr., remarks of, 11. ill, note * 

— on the InductlTe Sciences, llL 32, 
note— on Gilbert, the mathematician, 11. 
333, note f. 

Whlchcot, tenets of. It. 35, 36. 

Whlston, geological opinions of. It. 357. 

Whltaker, 11. 85— his Greek and Latin 
Lituray, 40— translation of Nowell's 
Cate(£ism, ib. 

White, Thomas, or Alblns, metaphy- 
sician. It. 61. 

• AVhite DeTll,' play of, ill. 347. 
Whltglft,rcply of, to Cartwright, IL 47— 

the ' Lambeth Articles ' by, 428. 
Whlttingham, Bible of, tt. 99. 
Wicllflie, John, 1. 176. 
Wlcquefort's ' Ambassador,' It. 220. 
Wldmanstadt's New Testament in Syriac, 

11. 347. 
Wlerus, 'De Pnestlgils,' 11. 96, 97. 
Wilkins, on the ' Principles of Natural 

Religion,' It. 36— on a 'Philosophical 

Langnage,* 124 — on a ' Plurality of 

Worids.^ 296— his ' DiscoTery of a New 

World in the Moon,' 323. [.Siee It. 338.] 
Wilier of Augsburg, the first publisher of 

catalogues of new books, 11. 363, nUe, 
William of Champeauz, his school of 

logic at Paris, i. 14. 
WilUam, Duke of Gulenne, troubadour, L 

32. 
William m., reign of. It. 21 0, 214, 260. 
Williams, Dr., Ubrary ot U. 174. 
Willis, Dr., his • Anatomy tif thf* Braia 

iv. 360— theory of, 362. 
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WILLOnOHBT. 



ZWOLL. 



Wniou^tT't Natonl Hlstofy, U. 338 ; 

lv.346. 
Wills. alienAdon of property by. lil. 192. 
Wilson's *Art of Logto,' i. 447 ; U. 309; 

— bU * Art of Rhetoric^' IL 393, 309. 
Wtanpfeling, repatotion o( L 185, 369. 

480. 
Winchester school, IL 41 and note P. 
Wlnterton, 'Poet« Minores' of, li. 37S. 
Wit and Fancy. Hobbes on, tiL 121. 
Witchcraft, books on, U. 42, 46. 97 ; It. 68. 
Wither. George, potms of; lii. 267. 
Wittenberg, university. L 391, 299 ; iL74. 
WitUch. works oC iv, 78. 
Wltton School, statutes of; U. 41. 
Wolfs ' Demosthenes,' 11. 10. 24, nofeb. 
Wolfe, Reginald, printer, L 360. 
Wolfram yon Escheubadi, L 38L 
Wolsey, Cardinal, L 346. 

* Woman Hater,' play of, UL 322 and note. 
Woman UUed with Kindness,' play oi; 

IL 276 ; ill. 345. 

* Woman, The Silent,' plaT of, ill. 320. 

* Women beware Women,'^play of, ill. 348. 
Women, F^n^lon on the education of, iv. 

189^-gaUantry towanls» its eiFects, 1. 
131. 132. 
Wood, Anthony, his enumeration of 

Ct scholsrs whose names render Ox- 
illustrious, L 16, noU% 345— his 
account of Oxford, 349, 350, noteb ; IL 
37, nofe. 

Woodward on the nutrition of plants, !▼. 
356-^on geology, 368. 

Worde, Wynkyn de^ books pilnted by, L 
274, note P, 316. 

Wordsworth, sonnets o( ill. 266, note**. 

World, physical theory of the, IL 104, 106. 

World, Raleigh's History of the, UL 373. 

Wotton on ' Ancient and Modem Learn- 
ing,' iv. 10, 325. 

Wren, Sir Christopher, iv. 339, 360. 

Wright, Edward, mathematician, IL 327, 
333— on Navi|p&tion, 364. 

Wright Mr., on the writings of Alaiin, 
i. 6, note^the authenticity of the His- 
tory of Croyland by Ingulfus questioned 
by, 17, furf«°— on the story of Arthur, 
36, note — the Blographia Britannica 
Literaria, 72, wrie '. 

Wurstidus, or Urstichlus, II. 327. 

Wurtzburg, converts in, ii. 66. 

Wyatt, Sir Thomas, poems of, L 430-436 ; 
ii. 217— his epIsUe to John Poins, L 431, 
note . 

Wjratt, Sir Thomas, works of, L 480. 

Wycherl^, plays oi^ iv. 387. 



Wykeham. William oi; founds a coDega 

and school L 167. 
Wytenbogart. controversy of, with Grtv 

tins, iL4l2, note— ranarkable letter to, 

firom Erasmus, 414. 

Xavler, the Jesuit TniMJonary, L 375. 
Xenophon, editions and versicms ot IL 10. 
Ximenei^ Cardinal, L 378, 480 ; IL 35»^ 

prints the Greek Testament, L 291. 
Xylander, venlmi of Plutarch by, U. lOL 

131. 

York, school of, i. 6. 
« Yorkshire Tragedy,' play ot IL 275. 
Younft Dr., the ' Zanga ' of; iv. 283. 
Ypres, Jansenius, Bi^p o^ iv. 28. 

Zaccarlas, a Florentine monk, traadatioB 
of Hie Scriptures by, L 386. 

Zfldiary (Pope), releases the Franks from 
allef^ce to Childerte, 11. 90. 

Zainer, a printer at Cracow, 1. 162. 

Zamberti, translator of Euclid, L 458. 

Zamoecius, 'de Senatu Romano,' IL 61. 

Zanchlus, theologian, IL 93. 

ZappL one of the founders of the Society 
of Arcadians, iv. 226. 

Zarot, pri^ter at Milan, L 171, 226. 

Zaslus, Ulrica Professor at Fribnrg, L 290, 
note^ 417. 

ZelL Uhic, printer at Cologne, 1. 161. 

Zeni, the brothers, voyage oL In 1400^ 
11.351. 

Zeno, Apostolo, L 186, 231. 246, Hole; 111. 34. 

Zerbi, work on Anatomy by, L 267. 

' Zerbino ' of Ariosto, 11. 306. 

'Zodiacus Vitae,' moral poem by Man- 
zolU,L37l; iL247. 

Zoology, writers on, L 472; IL 334-339; 
lil. 430 ; iv. 346, et seq. 

Zoroaster, 1. 206^reUgi<m of, iv. 364. 

Zouch's 'ElemenU Juris Clvllis.' UL isa 

Zurich, the reformed reUglon taught by 
Zwingle at, 1. 300, 301— Anabaptists 
condemned at. and drowned in the 
lake ot U. SCV—Oesner's botanical nr> 
den at, 341 — dispute between the Re- 
formers of. and the Lutherans, L 367. 

Zwingle, or ZuingUus, the Swiss Re- 
former, 1. 300— compared with Lurher, 
ib. note', 367— his variance with Eras- 
mus, 368, note S— character of his writ- 
ings. 37 9— published inaflcflttonsnaiL^ 

• 369— his death, 367— foretold 1^ Lu- 
ther, U. 24— charge of rellgioQS into- 
lerance against, 80. 

ZwoU, college of; 1. 183. 



THE END. 
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